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Tone is to the pianist what pigment is to the 
painter. With it he renders a composition, colors 
it, and gives it point and meaning. Through it 
he must realize all that he knows, or feels, 
of music. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the musician 
should be most critical of the tonal quality of 
the instrument which he would call his own. 
... And it is peculiarly significant that virtually 
every musician of note, from Liszt to Sibelius, 
has chosen the Steinway. 


Only notable superiority of performance 


could win and keep such universal favor among 
musicians. For this reason Steinway & Sons 
have developed their own scheme and balance 
of action, draft of scale, system of acoustics and 


exclusive design and construction of cases... 


in order that the Steinway may continue pre- 


eminent among pianos. The unexampled tone 
of the Steinway is the result of this ceaseless 


scientific research. 


Though the Steinway sets these standards in 


pianoforte perfection, it is still a piano that is 


well within the means of people of modest 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTAL. 
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“Finlandia,” painted for the Steinway 


Collection by Peter Helck | 


The work of Jean Sibelius is deeply penetra 
with the spirit of his race. His stirring toi 


poem “Finlandia” is a composition of contras 
moods telling of a people determined to be fi 
It closes with an exultant passage which mi 
seem a prophetic: vision foreshadowing i} 


ultimate national triumph, 


income. With a deposit of only $147.50 you n} 
have your own Steinway Grand. And thoy 
you may select your Steinway from many 
ferent sizes and models, each at a differ 


price, there is only one quality of Steiny 


A new Steinway $ ep 
Upright piano can be bought for / 


GRANDS $1475 Gas 


plus transportation 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If the 
no Steinway dealer near you, write for informatic} t 


balani é 
two yer 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY H., 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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LIVERPOOL (ENGLAND) REPER- 
OPERA COMPANY ‘(bless its good old 
ime!) announces performances of “Im- 
hoice,”’ by Gervase Hughes; “The Moon 
by Leigh Henry; “The Birth of the 
md.’ hy Ernest Lodge; ‘Dido and Aeneas,” 
reell; a revival of “The Shepherd’s Lot- 
DY 
With 


agni's 


“Ta Boheme” 
Step 


Puceini’s 
Rusticana.”’ 


these, 


“Cavalleria up, 


good American operatic organization anc | 


nee a list of five native works against tw: 
parrin” birth! 
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HE CONCORDIA SOCIETY, an East Side 


‘anniversary by a gala concert on September 
first. 
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WENTY YEARS YOUNG” is the first 


S$ Club of Miami, Florida, a music club or- 
posed of “mothers who are mostly grand- 


Mrs. Glenna F. Sinclair, president of 
nization, and eighty-four years of age, 
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IGHI has promised the Wagner Associa- 


erformed in the grand concert hall recently 
d the 
a ‘a 


meerts of English and Canadian 
ish and Canadian artists, at six 
s in its territory: Toronto, Winni- 
Vancouver and Victoria. 


> 

= RNER, conductor of the Buda- 
ionic Society and of the Royal Hun- 
Touse, died at Budapest on August 
age of sixty-two. 


D 
SINGERS lead the list in. the 


Company of which seventeen 


Of these no less than 
Fourteen of the foreign- 


tive-born. 
Stars. 


ductors. Belgium sends four 
is a close runner-up with three 
s and one conductor. 
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THE CHICAGO CIVIC 
PERA HOUSE was opened 
the public on the evening of 
vember fourth, with a gala 
‘formance of Verdi’s “Aida.” 
cast included Rosa Raisa 
tda, Cyrena Van Gordon as 
ymeris, Charles Marshal as 
adames, Chase Barcmeo as 
King of Egypt and Hilda 
urke as the Priestess. A 
ue feature of the building 
that it furnishes office space 
m the rentals of which the 
a Company will be practically 
ture deficits. The building, 
is most complete opera audi- 
he world, is a monument to 
sident of the Chicago Civic 
to the ten thousand loyal 
d for the stock offered. 
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MERICAN COMPOSERS 
by works on the programs 
Orchestra in its present 
id, by a symphony: and 
er Sessions, each by a tone 
impressionistic work by 
said to be “probable.” 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Boyce of the eighteenth century; and, « 
and — 


mization of New York, celebrated its seven- | 


ification for membership in the Florida Car- | 


by Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk. The club | 


nd also plays the piano, the banjo and the | 
s Aires that he will write an opera | — 


SIC DEPARTMENT OF THE | 
PACIFIC RAILWAY is sponsor- | 


ralized American citizens. Of | 
he Italians lead with twelve | 


and one conductor; while the 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


SYMPHONIES ON THE AIR received an im- 
portant reinforcement when on October fifth the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski 
was heard in broadcasting for the first time. The 
program consisted of a “Chorale” by Bach, the 
“Symphony in G-Minor” by Mozart, and the 
Venusberg Music from ‘‘Tannhauser.” 
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NEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA is follow- 
in the wake of her royal mother-in-law who. 
jer the pseudonym of Carmen Sylva, achieved 
erable fame as an author. The rather 
ly tested Queen of the Roumanians seems 
» seeking solace by courting the elusive muses 


je stage, as it is announced that she has 
en the libretto for an opera hy Ottesco. 
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YDN’S BIRTH is to be commemorated by 
vebration in 1932, at Vienna, of the two hun- 
th anniversary of that event. It is to be in 
aature of an international exposition of music 
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‘BERTINE WOODWARD MOORE, well 
4 writer on musical themes,-one of our first 
) 1 lecturers to give illustrated talks, and a 
' in introducing Scandinavian music into 
-) ountry, died at Madison, ,Wisconsin, on 
or eighteenth, at the age of eighty-four. 
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“RUSSIAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
jounced for an American tour, following 
w being made in South America and Cuba. 
roupe was organized by Maria Kousnezoft- 
net and her husband who is a son of the 
s composer of “Thais.” 
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ZART MANUSCRIPTS, in one of the 
1oteworthy auctions of his works ever held, 
recently sold in the offices of Leo Liepmann- 
a Berlin antiquarian. Thirty-nine Mozart 
gs brought an aggregate of eighty-one 
isind marks (about nineteen thousand and 
hundred dollars). The most valuable item 
he entire collection, Mozart’s personally com- 
index of his works from 1784 to 1791, was 
sold. The manuscript of the Quartet in F 
jor, wholly in the hand of the composer him- 
brought eight thousand and ten marks, 
" nineteen hundred and twenty-two dollars). 
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CREZIA BORT her 


. appearance as Mimi when “La Boheme” 

esented at the Metropolitan Opera House 
vy York, on November twenty-sixth, for the 
_of the Grand Street Settlement. In con- 
with this it is interesting to know that 
‘e sang this role fourteen times in about as 
weeks, in one Italian city: that she has 
twenty times in Buenos Aires, and four 
ach season she has been with the Metro- 
span | 


celebrated one-hun- 
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as a col'ccte 
Oi Fa : : pore... .y at her home 
in Surrey, England, on August twenty-second. 
She was actively connected with the founding of 
the Folk-Song Society; and when, in December, 
1928, Hallam Lord Tennyson passed away, having 
“been president of the Society since 1904, Miss 
Broadwood was appointed as his successor, “as 
a fitting tribute to the value of her life’s work.” 
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A NEGRO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA is 
in process of organization at Baltimore, Maryland. 
The movement has the sanction of Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music of that city, 
and it is made possible through the liberality of 
a musical philanthropist of “The Monument City” 
who prefers to remain unknown. 

¢ —) 

THE CENTENARY of the death of Marianne 
Mozart occurred on October twenty-ninth. Mari- 
anne was the little sister with whom the boy Mo- 
zart gave concerts and whom he_ affectionately 
mentioned often in his letters as “Nannerl.” 


iV] Or a Ss LET THE NEW YEAR BRING NEW MUSICAL ENTHUSIASM 


“HUGH THE DROVER,” one of the best of 
niodern examples of Opera in English, by Vaughan 
Williams, had its first performance outside of 
England when given on November fifteenth at the 
English Music Festival held at the Royal Oak 
Hotel of Toronto, Canada, from November 
thirteenth to eighteenth. The work was first pro- 
duced by the British National Opera Company i» 
1924 when it met with great success, 
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THE “WANAMAKER COLLECTION” 
stringed instruments, including such rare vio 
as “The Swan” Stradivarius and the “Ex-Allz 
Guarnerius and also a viola by Da Salo, whe 
vented and made the first violin of which ti ‘ 
is a record, has passed into the possession 
Rudolph Wurlitzer of New York, making 1 
“Wurlitzer Collection” now the largest of any 
the world and valued at approximately thi © 
million dollars. 
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A CHICAGO MUSIC FOUNDATION h 
been organized with the income to be used “ 
producing grand opera in Chicago, in educati 
and training young persons in the musical ar 


and in doing other things to make Chicago an ~ 


operatic ard musical center.” Established as 2 


perpetual trust fund, more than a half million — 
dellars of stock in the Chicago Civic Opera Hous: © 


has been donated to the foundation of which the 
Civic Opera House immediately becomes the prop- 
erty. of 
>» 
ALFRED HERTZ, 
fifteen years of service as, 
ductor of the San [rar 
Symphony Orchestra, in 
time he has raised it to nat 
recognition, has offered hi 
ignation to take effect at 
end of the present season. | 
Hertz contributed an enort 
pioneer service to the pres 
musical culture of the Pa 
states. He first won popul¢ 
in America by his splendid 
terpretations of the Wag 
operas when brought over for that purpose at « 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York, 
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_THE APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB, justly @ 
of the most famous singing organizations of Ar 
ica, is to become self-supporting through an 
dowment fund which is being raised in men 
of Harrison M. Wild who, for twenty-five y 
hefore his late death, was its leader. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, conductor 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is reported to/ 
announced that a new work will be presentea 
each of this season’s programs of that fam 
body of players. Though not all wi de 
compositions, none_o rae SS ge Fy 


ALFRED Hertz 


Tad oe Rees ae ter Ads 
to submit to a slight operation advised b 
physicians, and, until confined to his bed, con- 
tinued to play for all visitors and to work on his 
memoirs. 

or ee 

THE AGUILAR LUTE QUARTET, a unique 
organization of players of this popular instrument 
of former centuries, which was introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, gave its first concert in 
America when it appeared at Town Hall of New 
York on the evening of November eleventh. The 
personnel of the group consists of three brothers 
and a sister, natives of Madrid, who were 
thoroughly educated in music and turned to this 
unusual instrument as a medium of their art. 

ge » 

A “MOTHERS’ CHORAL CLUB,” composed 
of mothers of children of one of the city schools, 
is a rather unique organization of Kansas City. 
It has sung on several programs. More power to 
the singing mothers! 
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Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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Davip BELasco 


“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST (La 
Fanciulla del West),’’ Puccini's one opera om an 
American story by an American dramatist (David 
Belasco), which had its world premiére on an 
American stage (the Metropolitan of New York), 
las had a notable revival on October second, on 
this same stage, just a little less than nineteen 
vears after that historic first hearing. Jeritza 
vas the Minnie with Martinelli as Dick Johnson 
nd Lawrence Tibbett as Jack Rance. There was 
snsiderable enthusiasm after the second act and 
elasco received an ovation. 
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AN ULTRA-MODERN AMERICAN WORK. 
“New Year’s Eve in New York,” a symphonic 
em for full orchestra and jazz band by the New 
srk composer, Werner Janssen, had its first 
lic performance anywhere, when presented on 
> opening program of the Cleveland Symphony 
chestra, on October seventeenth. It tes been 
scribed as ‘fa work in the Lisztian manner, 
oned in the American style:’’ 4nd it was en- 
siastically received by the audience. 
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AONEGGER’S “KING DAVID” will have its 
performance in Scotland when presented by 
Glasgow Choral Union on December third. 
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°HE “OLD VIC.”’ opera season, of London, 
‘ned on September nineteenth with a perform- 
-e of “Il Trovatore,”’ the first of five Verdi 
ks, including “Otello,” to be in the year’s 
i “Ta Tosca” is to have its “Old 

premiere. “The Marriage of Figaro’ and 
yhengrin’’ also are to be heard. Rather 
Jitious undertakings for a troupe which has 
ome famous for giving good opera at eighteen 
ts and up. 
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SHE BRITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
CHESTRA of London, under the baton of Dr. 
colm Sargent, is offering three concerts for 
season; with Violet Pearson, Stuart Robert- 
May Jardine and Albert Sammons, all well- 
n to Albion, as soloists. 
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HE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL FOR 1930, 
inning July twenty-second and closing August 
nty-first, will offer performances of ‘“Tann- 
ser.” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Parsifal’? and 
e Nibelungen Ring.” Toscanni is to con- 
t five performances of ‘““Tannhauser” and three 
“Tristan and Isolde:’? the first non-German 
Juctor to appear at Bayreuth. 
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‘HE SOCIETY OF BELL RINGERS of 
esworth, England, which has been in existence 
e 1503, now seems doomed to an end, as the 
nger folk of the village seem not interested in 
ringing and refuse membership in the or- 
ization. The ten present members have an 
yegate age of seven hundred years. 
.¢ —_—___——__» 


AN “ORCHESTRE SYM- 
HONIQUE,” founded in 
Paris about a year ago, with 
the idea of giving to that cul- 
tured capital an orchestr 

which would rank with the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw and the 
Berlin Philharmonic, has se- 
cured for its leadership the 
services of Pierre Monteux, 
formerly conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra_ and 
guest conductor of the Phila- f 
delphia Orchestra. Last year’s experiment with 
three co-conductors proved unsatisfactory in artis- 
tic results; so the directors have decided on one 
man as “artistic director;’’ while special programs 
will be led by the following sr eata Aenean 
Ansermet, Arbos, Foch, Georgesco, Harty, von 
Hoesslin, Mengelherg, Scherchen, Schnee, Voigt 
Stravinsky and Poulenc, a widely diverse band 
of musicians. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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» ™~ Every year yay music teachers 
get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
when rainy days come their way. 
When sickness, quarantine or acci- 
dent robs you of your pay and added 
expenses must be met, you'll appre- 
ciate a timely check from the T. C. U. 

Do away with expense worries — 
let T. C. U. share the risk of loss of 
income by reason of sickness, quaran- 
tine and accident. Have that same 
sense of protection that Miss Helen 
L. Hannahs, E. Liverpool, Ohio, ex- 


y pressed when she wrote: “I was 
e more than pleased with your prompt- 
} ness in settlement of my claim. 
Ordinarily, the expense connected 

with an operation is something to 

worry about, but that worry is 


banished when one is adequately protected by the T. C. U. 
wouldn't be without it.” 

Just sign your name and address in the coupon, and mail it 
for complete information. It will place you under no obliga- 
tion. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
913 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


— — ~— —FREE INFORMATION COUPON — ~ — — 
To the T.C. U., 913 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Send me the whole story of T.C. U. Protection and book- | 


et of testimonials. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


It is the hope of the Advertising De- 
partment of THE ETUDE that the 
service offered through these col- 
umns may prove of real value to 
Etude readers. All who find items 
of interest listed in the advertising 
columns of this issue may feel free 
to avail themselves of the conveni- 
ence thus afforded without any 
hesitancy, for the Advertising De- 
partment exercises great care in per- 
mitting only reliable copy to enter 
its columns. 
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Published monthly by THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

right, 1930, by Theodore Presser 
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Britain. 


Subscription Price 
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El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
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per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 
year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or 
United States postage stamps. Money 
sent in letters is a risk the sender as- 
sumes. 

Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
mailing wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 

Discontinuances 


Owing to the educational character of 
Tue Etupe many do not wish to miss 
an issue. Therefore, the publishers are 
pleased to extend credit covering a year "s 
subscription beyond expiration of paid-up 
period, Subscribers not wishing this will 
please send a notice for discontinuance. 


Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed to Tur 
Erupe. Write on one side of the sheet 
only. Contributions _ solicited. Every 
possible care is taken but the publishers 
are not responsible for manuscripts or 
photographs either while ‘in their passes- 
sion or in transit. 
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ORCHESTRA 


For Pianoforte and Toy Instrumen 


Every Teacher will find it Beneficial 1 
Young Pupils to Utilize Numbers Suc 
as These. These Numbers Serve as Inte 
esting Novelties on the Juvenile Recit 


Program. 
AT THE CIRCUS ; 
By P. Valdemar (Cat. No. 24475) ...... Pr., 50 


VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 
DRUM, 


: BURLESQUE 
By Ludwig Ree (Cat. No. 24712) ....... Pr., SC 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, | 


CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 
THE CAR RIDE 
By P. Valdemar (Cat. 24651) .......... Pr., 5€ 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 
__ CHRISTMAS BELLS 
By A. Seidel (Cat. No. 24375).......... Pr. 
3 WATER GLASSES OR 4-TONE TRUMPET, 
YRIANGLE, BELLS, CASTANETS, TAM- 
BOURINE, DRUM, 
, COUNTRY DANCE 
By A. Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24745) Pr., 54 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 
_DAFFODILS WALTZ 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat. No.24411) Pr., 5( 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 


DRUM. 
OWN THE Seae ee 

By Frank 4 Grey (Cat. No. 24790) .....Pr., 5¢ 

TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 


DRUM, FIFE AND TRUMPET 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat.No.24310) Pr., 5( 


VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRUMPET| 
IN G, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND 
BLOCKS, CYMBALS, DRUM, 
_ FUN FOR ALL 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat. No.24563)Pr., 5, 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 
io DARKIES 
By Karl Bechter (Cat. No. 24323) ...... Pos 
SAND BLOCKS, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS 
CYMBALS, TRIANGLE, DRUM. 
MARCH OF THE BRIG | 
By Paul Valdemar (Cat. No. 24592) ..Pr., 5| 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 
MOMENT MUSICAL, Op. 94, Hor 
By F. Schubert (Cat. No. 24264) Re 
TRUMPET IN C, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE 
CYMBALS, Bip QUAIL, DRUM. 
EASANTS’ DANCE 
By Paul Valdes (Cat. No. 24474) ....Pr., 5 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS 


DRUM, 
PLAYTIME 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLOCKS) 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM, 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS EVE | 
By Allene K, Bixby (Cat. No. 24783). Pr., $6 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SLEIGH BELLS} 


SONG OF T 
By Anna Priscilla Ri cog ears 
ee No. 24346) Pr., 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLOCK; | 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM. 


ROGUISHNESS 
By H. D. Hewitt (Cat. No. 24767) ...... Pe! 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANET:| 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 


THE TIN SOLDIERS’ PARADE | 
By A. Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24678) Pr., ! 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTANET 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, DRUM. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR THE 
RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 


Complete Set of Instruments for | | 
Players=ns008 Siete cree. 4 
ts Complete, Set includes: . 
pair San oc Cy le 
Bells (10c. €3.) ber 52 Scigh 
Bells, 40c.; Cymba Is, NE 5; 
t scien 1 
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Drum Canon auality) 


Trumpet (4 _ tone: 
$2.50; Quail, 50c.; tk Sti 
(pair), 60c, 


THEODORE PR 
1712-1714 Chestnut 
Direct Mail Service on 
Masic Public 


HE ETUDE 


IROFESSIONAL 
‘DIRECTORY 


EASTERN 


Beginners for 
A 


Piano Specialized. 

2. AE ia ht Resaing: 
artin, W. 95th Street, 

i Kk, pivarnae 0192. Me 


GUSTAVE L. 

R Pianist, Composer, Pedagogue 
610 Steinway Hall, New York City 

hi Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 
BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 

, South Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study 
ING for beginners. Normal Training 
ee Carre ue Dunning, 
West 40th, N. Y. 


ARTHUR de. SINGING 
i C HA R D (from Rudiments to Professional 
4 Excellence) MUSICOLOGIST, 


RER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
NYO R K ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Director, 310 West 92nd Street 


5 F. W. Piano and Organ Instruc- 

B f R G tion based on personal instruction 

- by Bee ke,¢ F ae prenED & Liszt. 
School o usi¢e and Arts, 

+ ORGAN Tel. Circle 4500 

Street New York, N. Y. 


NN oH ARLES Correspondence Instruction. 
ji Vusical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
uw ¢ ‘ounter point and Musical Form. 


Ir enK ch course is Twe' nty Dollars, payable one- 


‘ Bc vance—State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
MRS. ee K. 
GIL CHOOL OF MUSIC 
411 weet End Ave. New York 
My H.S. PLANO CLASS SPECIALIST, 
| R ‘Teachers’ Normal Courses. Lecture 
Demonstrations to Music Clubs. 


[Pitcer, 361 Austin St., West Newton, Mass. 
eee 


SOUTHERN 


WERSE COLLEGE «i. 


W. C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. 


ENANDOAH COLLEGE 


VATORY OF MUSIC. Special Courses in 
an, Orchestra, Public School Music. _ Rates 
le. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 


ER | CA etc. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


— 

ANNA TOMLINSON (Pupilof Lescheti- 
zky) Forty Lessons for Piano Hand Devel- 
opment for Beginners and Advanced with 
sic to develop each step analyzed technically 
etively for only 10c per lesson. Order one or 
eas & Healy Bidg., Chicago, and 6937 34th 
AGI A University of Music. Nationally 
2 EES iano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 

M. 60 E. Van Buren St. , Chicago. 


SN cOnY. OF 
\ NATI USIC. Established 1867 


Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1000 Students. 50 Teachers. 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


INSERVATORY OF Music 
Ga yesbure, Tilinois 
Wm. F. Bentley, Director 


MUSICAL COLLEGE. 64th year. 


N *MUSIC TOUR 


CAMPBELL and ie 
>ROF. H AUGUSTINE SMITH 
ts, Operas, Organ Recitals, Great 
Smuch as Matthay, Btal, Parsifal 
» Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
\ pemuany, Austria, France, Italy, 
wae to Sue all. 


jury composed of five of the 
‘oremost symphonic authorities 
d in judging the merits of 
hundred original manuscripts 
American composers in a 
e $25,000 prize offered by 
king Machine Division of 
orporation. 


ipts received have been 
ied and discussed by the de- 
e Which includes Mme. Olga 
olph Ganz, Serge Kouss<- 
ston Symphony Orchestra, 
of the Chicago Sym- 
g Id Stokowski, of the 
chestra. It had been hoped 
the winner by October 3, but 
e reported that the manu- 
ed are of such high merit 
in difficulty in determin- 
the best. 
hat the formal announce- 
bly the first public per- 
¢ symphony chosen will take 
given in New York 
al selection has been 
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Start the New Year with New Music 


THIS LIST OF RECENT SHEET AND OCTAVO MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, COV- 
ERING QUITE A FEW CLASSIFICATIONS, OFFERS VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHERS, PERFORMERS, SUPERVISORS AND STUDENTS 


Any of These Publications May Be Had for Examination by Those in the Profession. 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. New, 
ALETTER, WILHELM 
24669 Spring Festival ..... 4 $0.50 
ASHFORD, E. L. 
24684 Cherry Blossoms ...... 2% 40 
24683 Happy Song, The .... 2% -40 
BACH, J. S. 
24742 Gigue, from “Partita 1, 
Sie pede i. cai sisincsle 30 
BOHM, CARL 
24668 Monna Vanna, Op. 376 4 .60 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
24749 Favorite Waltz, Op. 39, 
Nos T5eAren W, P 
Wieroniichaicncssos car 625 
DUPRE, DENIS 
24696 Enchanted Lake, The.. 3% 50 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
24704 Polish Dance ......-. 3 226 
+ e 


THREE WOODLAND 
SKETCHES 
For the Pianoforte 
By H. P. HOPKINS 


Grade 1% 
24642 Pretty Rosebuds ....... $0.25 
24643. In ‘the Woods..-........ «25 
24644 The Lively Cricket .... 25 
e 
JESSEL, LEON 
24670 Roses of Love, Waltz.. 4 .50 
KEATS, FREDERICK 
24714 Dancing Daffodils .... 3 40 
KERN, CARL WILHELM 
24660 Peach Blossoms, Gavotte 3 50 
KOHLMANN, CEekeNce 
24659. So Entrancing! ....... 3% 135 
LANDRY, ALBERT 
24690 Chanson Venitienne .. 3% 50 
24691 Impromptu Pompadour. 3% 40 
24689 Menuet des Roses..... 3% 50 
LEVY, HENIOT 
24582 Irish Folk Song...... 4 39 
MEL.-BONIS 
2a6OSe Bourree: Vacs. wenn ee 5 40 
PICKHARDT, IONE 
24685 Passionate Prelude, The 4 50 
PROTIWINSKY, HANS 
24637 Romance of Old Vienna 3 $39 
24673 Sorceress,’ The ....... 2 25 
24674 Trumpeter, The ...... 2 Hs 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
24663 Little Volga [Doatman, 
TRG Pamela Seer ae. | Reo 
SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR 
24638 Rock-A-Bye .......... 4 30 
SACCHINI, ANTONIO 
24532 Sonata per il Cembalo, 
Arr. G. Francesco 
Malipiero. 0 Gicis's ese ss 4 .60 
SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 
DAGS ee oNarigOldS ales «ijeeleen ie « 3 +25 
SCHMEIDLER, CARL 
24679 Fluttering Doves ..... 3% ~~ ~«.40 
SPRY, WALTER 
23676 Agr DehBalleti\\. sc. 5 50 
STAUB, VICTOR 
24671 Humoresque ......... 5 50 
SUDER, JOS. 
24641 Danse Directoire ..... 3 25 


—$— i 
LES FLORALIES 
Trois Morceaux pour Piano 
By HENRI VAN GAEL 


Grade 3 
24692 T?Azalee cone doen . $0.50 
24693 Le Bouton D’Or : oD. 
24094 Vive, Camelia vi) 0 5 ieee -50 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No 
VERDI, GIUSEPPE 
24730 Quartet, from “Rigo- 
letto,” Arr. A. Gar- 


RAAT Fu :cte,V:sie yp icra 


Pr 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 


EGGELING, GEORG 


24636 Country Dance, Op, 229 3 50 
EWING, MONTAGUE 

24748 Box of Soldiers, The.. 2% 40 

24677 March of the Archers. 50 
GEIBEL, ADAM 

24604 Boys of the Nation.....2%  .40 
KERN, C. W. 

24687 — Callato “Arms; .iis.sataiee cen 
PIANO—SIX HANDS 
ZILCHER, PAUL 

24624 Sevilla, Bolero ....... 50 

PIANO STUDIES 

WRIGHT, LOUISE N. 

24752 Technic and Tonality.. -90 

PIPE ORGAN 

DIGGLE, ROLAND 

24612 Morning Serenade .... 3 50 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 

24750 Hymn of Triumph tr — 350) 
PRESTON, M. L. 

24733 Breath of Lavender, A 3 40 


joe 


SCENES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


“THE TEMPEST” 


For Organ 
BY HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
24614 The Shipwreck ........ $0.50 
24615 The Enchanted Isle.... 40 
24616 Ferdinand and Miranda 40 
24617 rece: aS 5 
24618 Ari : 80 
24619 The ‘Masque of Ceres. 70 
+ 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


DUPRE, DENIS 


24661 Danse Gracieuse ...... 5 
LOLIVREL, LEON 
24672 Spring Serenade ..... 
WILLIAMS, T.. D. 
24640 Scene Pittoresque .... 
VOCAL SOLOS 
CADMAN, CHARLES W. 
24688 Meadows of the Lord, 
Ehie (CaS) Prat.tere. «elas 
GALLOWAY, TOD B. 
24664 


Little Tune O’ Tears, A 
(d-F) 


MUSICAL RECITATIONS 
OR ENCORE SONGS 
By WM. JOHN HALL 


24631 I’d Like to Be a Senior $0. pe 
24632 Any Little Mark ..... 
24633 Canning and Preserving... 50 
24634 Mary 40 
24635 Half an Inch -40 
+ 
JORDAN, JULIAN 
24680 Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul) GC Bou son creme ae 50 


Cat. No. 


24654 
24655 
24666 
24682 


24686 


24647 
24648 


24665 


24716 


20920 


20911 


20922 


20905 


20899 


20907 


20903 


20924 


20926 


Ss 
20893 


20898 


20902 


20917 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Gr. 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
Sea Gulls (d flat-g flat) 
ar (b flat-E flat) 
LOUD, JOHN HERMANN 
Jesus, the Good Shep- 
herdii(CoH) ireiaead> 
MOHR, HALCHEN 
Tell Me, Lil’ Sister 
(CA). 57 Se eS i 
PICKHARDT, IONE 
Moment of Rapture, A 
Ce-PSopt= aie tence 
ROBERTS, GEORGE 
Because of You (c-F). 
**" CE flat- 
a flat) 
STRICKLAND, LILY 
Robin’s Advice (d-g)... 


Pirate, The (g-F flat). 


SACRED OCTAVO 


Mixed Voices 


BAINES, WILLIAM 

Glory Ye in His Holy 
Natta, Reuiene Narn 

BLISS, PAUL 

New Song, A......... 


JEWELL, LUCINA 

Heavenly Father, Send 
Thy Blessing ...... 

MAXSON, FREDERICK 

All My Heart This 
Night Rejoices (8- 
Paro) ie tees as tsetse wicie's 

SYDENHAM, E. A. 

O Give Thanks Unto the 
Horde tie satis sirccis 


Pr. 


$0.60 
-60 


50 


50 


50 


.50 
+50 
50 


WILLIAMS, FREDERICK A. 
60 


12 


THOMPSON, JOHN WINTER 


Blessed Be God ...... 
WEST, JOHN E. 
Woods and Every Sweet 
Smelling Tree, The.. 
WOOLER, ALFRED 
O, Mighty God......... 


Treble Voices 


ERB, J. LAWRENCE 
When, His _ Salvation 
Bringing (3-Part) 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
Lead Me, Lord (3-Part) 
RUGER, MORRIS H. 
While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks 
by Night (3-Part)... 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


BANKS, HARRY C., JR. 
Ode ito, Music... icc 


Men’s Voices 


FROM THE GERMAN 
Singers’ March, The... 


CHOOL CHORUSES 


EWING-BARRELL 
In My Garden (2-Part) 
eecernig dark FELTON 
Gypsy. Trail, The (S. 
AISA): Sya.cethonayc bute 
SCHUBERT-PITCHER 
Wild Rose, The (2-Part) 
OFFENBACH-FELTON 
Pixies’ Carnival, ‘The 
CA Part rita it anee st 6 


12 


12 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications—World’s Largest Stock. 
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MAGAZINES YOU'LL ENJOY 


Combined with THE ETUDE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


HY deny yourself the pleasure of your favorite magazines 

when you can obtain them in combination with THE 

ETUDE at these special money-saving prices? Subscriptions 
are for one year each and may begin when you desire. 


Don’t Delay! Order Now ! 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. SE AS Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. ii eu Both 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... a $2. 35 IMOGAULSS fice isaacaisciei as aerate $2. 35 
Regular price............ $3.00) Save 65c Regular price............. $3.00’ Save 65c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPAN.- BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
TON 25 eae 1.00> $2.75 DENS: 245 tee cae ee $2.25 
Regular price............. $3.00) Save 25¢ Regular price ............. $2.60) Save 35 
THE ETUDE Music Ou ae $2: ue Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. $2. 25 PATHFINDER]... cco vase 3 $2 35 
; ° 
Regular price ............. 2.507 Save 25¢ Regular price ............. $3.00’ Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Pagacins: 2 00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine... a2 00 Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. -00 t $2. 35 MODERN PRISCILLA........ zel $2. 75 
Regular price ............. $3.00" Save 65c Regular price ............. $4.00) Save $1.25 
THE ETUDE Music Macartney Fs 00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Both 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ar a $2. 85 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ....... 2.00 $3 00 
Regular price............. $4. 00 ) Save $1.15 Regular price............. $4.00’ Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. ee po Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 Both 
AMERICAN BOY............. wh § $3. 00 FASHIONABLE DRESS....... au $3 75 
Regular price..... .$4.00/ Save $1.00 Regular price): .) i000 Alice. $5.00? Save $1.25 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. oF 00 Both 
COLLIER’S NATL. WEEKLY... 2. an $3. 50 PHYSICAL CULTURE........ da $3 90 
. 
Regular price........,... $4.00 Save 50c 1 Regular price ............. $4.50) Save 60c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. uA .00 Both 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE. . 2.50 $3. 25 CHLED REF Ess on semana ete fs $4. 00 
Regular price ............ $4.50 507 Save $1.25 Regular price ............. $5.00) Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine: $2.00 Bott THE ETUDE Music M ine.. $2.00 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE...... a pee) $4. 00 AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 2.0} $4.25 
° 
Regular price ............. $4.507 Save 50c Regular price ............. $4.50’ Save 25c 
THE ETUDE Music Megas $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music M i 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. aReoy sow) $4. 75 COSMOPOLITAN SSA oa a 
Regular Price............. $5.007 Save 25¢ Regular price 


Womans Home. 


Companion. PICTORIAL 


REVIE 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 ude ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00' 
MeCaL Oe ee RNG ERE an <5 ¢ BETIER Ree ah Gane" Aad Pep 
BETTER ° = & 
DENS 223: cnc oe eee, 60 7 $2.85 DENSA RRA Ree SORE COl mp asOe 
Regular price............. $3.60) Save 7Se¢ Regular price............. $3.60) Save 75¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. ee eo All THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 
MoGALE!S(0,. saci koe Sent ues MoCAUELS) 2....5 cas suet oes 1.00 All 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... 100 $3.35 WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- $3 35 
eee waan LONG ee aud ee cee Rivoure 1.00 . 
Regular price.......-.. .. $4.00 Save 656 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine .$2.00 Al Regular price $4.00 
AMERICAN BO Pe 5 THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 All 
PICTORIAL REVIEW . one 7.00 $4.35 MODERN PRISCILLA ........ 2.00 
Rie PICTORIAL REVIEW.......-. 1.00> $3.75 
Regular price .... $5.00 00 ave ole Save$1.25 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 Regular price... 7... $6.00) “= 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE |... 2.60 All THE ETUDE Music Magazine - $2.00 All 
WOMAN'S HOME PAN- c IST rot = Wed teal San 
SONIA ae ik see acenes: 1.007 $4.75 | RED BOOK MAGAZINE .. 2.2: 2: ot $4.60 
Regular price.......... $5.50) Save 75 Regular price......++4++++$5.50. Save 90c¢ 


Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


Send Orders Directly to 
The Etude Music Magazine 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


ew Nyce, G.Schirmer, ae Rose. 1S co 


Teach Books That Teach Easily 


THESE FOUR BOOKS FOR PIANO 


have been tried out successfully by hundreds of Teachers. Our 
Sales records indicate that those who are teaching them continue to 
use them year in and year out. 


WHY? | | 
Because They Teach Easily | 


Hold Pupil Interest 


TO ORDER | 
ON APPROVAL Enable Pupils to Progress Rapidly 


Vv CHECK HERE 


O NOTHING EASIER 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS and NINA V. WRIGHT  .7 
Adventures of ten little fingers in Mother Goose Land, containing Mother Goose 
rhymes set to music for the Piano. For wee tots from 4 to 7 years of age. 
O THE MUSICAL LADDER 
By KATHERINE GARRATT SKINNER oat 


Presents both clefs at once, with Middle C as a Tone Center, and then to 
work both ways; introducing scale building and simple chord formation. 


O OFF WE GO!..By ANGELA DILLER and ELIZABETH QUAILE 1.0/ 


A Book of Poetry Pieces for the Piano radically different from other books of 
piano instruction for little children. Many new and effective ideas are intro- 
duced. Attractive and entertaining is its presentation of the subject. 


O MUSIC STUDY COURSE FOR THE PIANO (S. S. S. Vol. 204) 
By GRACE HELEN NASH 1.5! 


A Class method for High School and College. Especially designed for the 
Adult Beginner, those of Hizh School age and over. 


Cut out this advertisement and send it with your 


1 


CHECK HERE ALS( 


Nees 4 Ns cheese Ase seas is, Sena For 
an 
Address. : 308i. vas. Nae cy ht Piano Teachin 
Pieces 
Rea Sh aera OEE | Sata. eee ON APPROVAL 
To O 12 Best 1st Gra 
G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), NEW YORK C1 12 Best 2nd Gra: 
3 East 43rd Street’. O 12 Best 3rd Gra 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMEN’ 


joumon poh ached phate 2 a 
N, personal or corresponde 
P ERSONAL FOR SALE struction. * Music composed and ai 
or WANTED manuscripts corrected. Frank §S. But }, 

W. 74th St., New York City. - 


FOR SALE—A wonderful paying proposi- 


fuly Conservatory of Musie and Dancing MUSIC COMPOSED to your words !1 


equipped, established over five years, “@ies Harmonized—Manuser 
| : — pts correc 
For particulars, address N. Zemelman, Room prepared for publication. R, M. Stul 


305, Masonic Temple Bldg., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

A ee oser “Sweetest Story By 2 
MUSIC LIBRARY WANTED, operas and Paiee works, Ridley Park, Pa ee | 

oratorios, both piano and full scores, sym- 

phonic and chamber music, Lieder, piano and 

violin classics, ete. Wesleyan University PAPERS on musical subjects 

Library, Middletown, Connecticut. for club use. Programs arranged. 

Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and uj/ | 


: B. Philadelphia. oa 
CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. Piano Rewaie Shop, BHO Market Sttee 


Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, Cleveland Aye. Buffalo, N. Y. anon as 


COMPOSER’S MANUSCRIPT AR- ATTENTION! Melodies harmoniz 
RANGED AND PREPARED FOR PUB- uscripts corrected, epared for pub >a 
LICATION. Send your Lyrics to be arranged Musie composed. Sena oem for €ir 
for voice or combinations, Expert copyist. Send 25e for companies “Chans be 
Terms reasonable. <A, Halter, 3064 Chelten- Ralph Williams, 12 Forbes St., P 
ham Place, Chicago. Conn. 


If you wish to dispose of a used piano or other musical 
wf instruments, you will find a ready market among Erupg 
readers, who can be effectively reached through this 


section each month, 


| © os eee E he? 
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)U can secure that coveted Diploma or Degree right in your own home, as many other 


stablished teachers and musicians have done by taking our Extension Courses. The following 
etters are but a few of many thousands of similar ones in our files: 


Secured Life Certificate 
A few years ago I completed your courses in Public 
School Music by Frances E. Clark. They were instru- 
mental in getting for me a Life Supervisor’s Certificate 
of Music. I highly recommend your School at all times. 
ALLAN SMITH, Gordon, Wis. 


Credits Accepted Toward Degree 

Thank you for the transcript of credits for work done 
in your Normal Piano Course. I am glad to tell you 
that I presented this transcript of credits to the College 
where I have done work and they readily accepted it on 
my Degree. 


ANNA M. KRIEG, South Whitley, Ind. 


Graduate! of Five Courses 
Thank you for the Diploma in Composition and the 
Degree conferred upon me. I appreciate the patience of 
my instructors. These courses have been a joy to me. 
MRS. F. R. STURCH, Page, N. Dak. 


Singer Praises Choral Conducting Course 
I have been a singer for years and have had excellent 
training at well known music schools and am glad to get 
down in black and white the simple principles for train- 
ing a chorus as given in Dr. Protheroe’s very fine course. 
EDYTH DALLAM, Thomaston, Conn. 


worthy ambitions. 
Check the coupon and send it back to us at once. 


Atpna H. LienHARD 


LLINOIS. 


have the opportunity. 


D 
qd 


by 
; ie 


a 


RSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 


you to know how much I[ have enjoyed the courses through 
vatory and to tell you that I shall speak highly of them 


ad a great deal of pleasure an 
ses which I am taking toward the degree. 
ne in passing the three examinations for the associate certifi- 
he Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association. 
American Guild of Music Teachers. 
purses are greatly appreciated and it hardly seems possible 
ch could be learned through extension study. Please con- 
earnest and interested student. 

Yours sincerely, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
¥ AVE, and 41st ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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These teachers are but a few of the thousands who endorse and recommend our courses. 
creased musical knowledge they have received from the University Extension Conservatory has meant higher stand- 
ing in their profession, greater efficiency, and increased earning power. 

Do not merely WISH for larger classes and greater financial gain—resolve today that you will achieve these 


with a number of sample lessons from the Course which interests you most. 
us a letter about your own musical problems—perhaps we can help you solve them. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY,’ Dept. B-51, 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Do you hold a Teachers’ Certificate?............ 
studied Harmony?........+-sseeeseees+e+ Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING! 


Voice Course Great Aid in Teaching 

Your Voice Course contains the most helpful and thor- 
ough subjects I have ever had. I am deriving great bene- 
fit from it not only in my own advancement but in my 
teaching. A private teacher couldn’t make things more 
clear than the explanations given in these lessons. The 
course has developed and rounded out my musicianship 
and has greatly aided me in my teaching. 


MRS. A. H. FAVREAU, Harrisburg, III. 


Harmony Course Aids in Composition 
During the time I studied your Harmony course, I 
composed and orchestrated three compositions; a concert 
waltz, a short overture of one movement for full orches- 
tra, and a snappy march, which, when played in public 
recently, was received with much enthusiasm and applause. 
ARTHUR S. KANARACUS, Peabody, Mass. 
Public School Music Credits 
Graduation 
The work I took in Public School Music with you (30 
semester hours) was accepted by the Office Training 
School in Columbus toward graduation. I also received 
my Certificate from the State Department of Education 
and am happy to know that your credits were accepted 
in my own State. i 
EVELYN ALSPACH, Columbus, Ohio. 


Accepted Toward 


The training and in- 


Your experience should be the same. 


You will receive full details of our Courses and Methods, 


There will be no obligation. Write 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I have 


OPiano, Normal Course O Trumpet O Violin 

f for Teachers 0 Cornet O Guitar 
d satisfaction from the three OPiano, Course for QO) Organ (Reed) O Ear Training and Sight 

They have been Students O Voice Singing 
O) Public School Music O History of Music O Mandolin 
Iam now a 0 Harmony O Choral Conducting O Adv. Composition 

IN AIG sc iararaicaye's esoleeitale oi v.cieia Speer a «inie ees SHOR ae oe OPN de ROE stele's wee Mis ay ae eee 
DELGEEAD O, booed alcerniclecise pag smeins aimeralere sis = aVa.ciels eA tots ote rere pinta teins te baitly Ve rat mes 
ALPHA H. LIENHARD, City eee cee cere cecer eres vsccereccecesesceeees OIA TS AC A Mee 
4513 Bryant Ave., So., How long have you taught Piano?.........-..-..--- .eeeseeee- How many pupils have you 
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Students at The Curtis Institute of Music this season are registered from 
forty-three states, and from eighteen foreign countries, as follows: 
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SHS : Mississippi 
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Music and Brains 


NE hundred years ago the popular conception of a 
() professional musician was that he should be an 
individual who looked like an effeminate cow- 
boy. He just had to have long hair, Rudolf Valentino 
eyes, dandified manners, the stench of garlic, and the 
mental breadth of a medium grade moron. “He men” 
would have none of him: it was bad enough to stand 
by and see the ladies succumb to the musician’s smiles. 
As for brains, few people would deign to admit 
that the ‘‘music fellow” had 
enough to do any more 
than go through the simple 
and wholly unnecessary 
motions of playing a partic- 
ular instrument. ‘‘Musi- 
cians know music and noth- 
ing else.” This expression 
was commonly heard on the 
lips of a people who flocked 
to see the semi-charlatan 
bandmaster, Louis An- 
toine Jullien (1813-1860), 
shuck his white gloves and 
pass them to the silver 
salver of a valet, before he 
took up his baton to con- 
duct. Musicians com- 
manded very little respect, 
because they often deserved 
less. Jullien, for instance, 
dodged his debts, landed in 
prison and died in an insane 
asylum. But then, “‘he was 
only a musician.” Be that 
as it may; all honor to the 
fact that he was the first 
in his position, to exploit 
actively American music. 

It has taken a century 
of development to bring 
the general public to realize 
that, in order to become an 
extremely fine musician in 
the modern sense, one must 
possess a brain capacity and a mental development 
rarely demanded in most callings. This has been 
repeatedly indicated by the astonishing manner in 
which several notable men have turned from music 
into other professions, with almost incredible success. 
So many instances of this have come to us that we have 
ceased to marvel. 

Even in remote history we find notable examples. 
Let us consider the case of Friedrich Wilhelm Herschel, 
later Sir William Herschel, one of the most distin- 
guished of astronomers. Herschel was born in 
Hanover, Germany, in 1738 and died in Windsor, 
England, in 1822. No celestial explorer of his time 
was so distinguished. Yet Herschel started life as an 
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oboist in a German military band. When he was 
twenty he deserted and went to England, where he 
mastered the piano, the organ and the violin. He won 
considerable fame as an organist and as a teacher. He 
extolled the value of music as a beneficial source of 
mental training; but few people agreed with him. 
He then turned his attention to mathematics and 
astronomy. His means were limited and he realized 
that in order to peer farther into the heavens he would 
require a more powerful 
telescope. Unable to pro- 
cure the kind of lens he 
needed, he sought to make 
one. So he and a devoted 
sister took up the deaden- 
ing task of walking around 
the huge lens and polishing 
it with the palms of their 
hands until it had the right 
thickness. Finally triumph 
came and he discovered, 
among other things, the 
planet Uranus. His brain 
development placed him in 
the lead in one of the most 
intricate scientific studies 
imaginable. Yet his first 
telescope was not con 
structed until he was a man 
of thirty-four. Previous to 
that time he had been “only 
a musician.” 

It is commonly reported 
that at the Peace Table at 
the end of the World War, 
none spoke so many of the 
languages of the Babel of 
Jands in that historic gath- 
ering as did the represen- 
tative of Poland, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, whose in- 
formation upon internation- 
al affairs later led his coun 
trymen to select him for 
the highest position in their gift—President of Poland. 
Mr. Paderewski is an intellectual giant. His grasp of 
literature and contemporary scientific development 
is a marvel to those who know him. 

We know of a prominent executive in one of the 
largest mercantile organizations in America, who, up 
to his fifty-sixth year, had been a professional musician. 
In several industries, notably the moving picture 
industry, some of the ablest executives had been for 
years professional musicians. In fact there are so very 
many instances of the power of music in developing 
the mind that we are convinced that wherever there 
is musical receptivity (and that means about 99% 
of mankind) the study of music is one of the most 
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remunerative of all. Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that we imagine music can give brains toa fool. All 
the universities in the world cannot do that. We 
merely assert that, given two individuals with similar 
degrees of intelligence, the individual who has had a 
fine musical training very frequently has a marked 
advantage. In these days every enlightened parent, no 
matter how limited the means, will make a fight to give 
the child adequate musical education. It is one of the 
finest of all human investments. 


GREY MATTER 


WW. E were just about to attempt an editorial upon “Brains” 

when we encountered an article upon the same subject 
in Hyceta for April, 1929. The article was by Donald A. Laird, 
and an excellent popular discussion it was of a subject about 
which almost everyone feels that he knows a great deal, but of 
which very few people ever comprehend more than the most 
superficial facts. 

With every individual, education is the greatest of life 
experiments. You, for instance, have no way of appraising just 
what possibilities there may be stored away in the mass of 
greyish cells confined in your skull. You may study your an- 
cestry and get some clue as to what you might expect. Years 
ago, in attending lectures on Psychology at Wurzburg, one of 
the first things your editor learned was that there seemed to 
be a fairly well defined scientific opinion that brains are in- 
herited just as a cockatoo inherits its quadrant beak from mil- 
lions of other cockatoos since the well-known voyage of Noah. 

That is one of the most hopeful facts about brains and at 
the same time one of the most disconcerting. We have had 
numerous instances of the inheritance of what some people 
would describe as musical talent. The famous Bach, Couperin, 
Puccini, and other noted musical families are evidences of this. 
On the other hand we have many evidences of parents with 
highly developed musical brains whose children have displayed 
no inclination to develop musically; and there are also countless 
noted musicians whose parents have indicated no musical inclina- 
tion. 

Here, however, is one of the mysteries of the mind. One 
can never tell just what is in the grey matter until it has been 
properly trained under the most advantageous circumstances. 
One might say, for instance, that Siegfried Wagner has not ex- 
hibited the high musicianship which his extraordinary ancestors, 
Richard Wagner and Franz Liszt, should have made possible. 
His musical training was ideal; but what about his life training? 
In all fairness to Siegfried, it should always be pointed out that 
he did not have the terrific life struggle which had much to do 
with bringing out his father’s amazing abilities. It also should 
be remembered that the very Alpine heights of Wagner’s genius 


made the task of approaching his achievements discouraging. ° 


Added to this it should be noted that Siegfried Wagner is really 
an exceptionally able musician, conducting the Wagner Festivals 
at Bayreuth with unusual skill, but forced to remain eclipsed by 
the huge genius of his father. Under other circumstances Sieg- 
fried Wagner's grey matter might have produced entirely differ- 
ent results. 

The science of heredity also points to another fact in the 
matter of the transmission of brains. We encounter in this a 
law which, in so far as human existence is concerned, works im- 
mutably but is also the great gamble of life. Grey matter is 
inherited but by no means in equal proportion among the 
descendants. This is shown in many families where there are 
six or seven very bright children and also an undeniable dunce. 
The dunce is the tragic throwback of some remote ancestral 
strain. Nothing can be done to expand his mental capacity. 

The brains that you and we have represent a given area 
of receptivity. Study will increase our horizon and lead us 
to use our brains to better advantage; but it will not make new 
brains for us. We may as well recognize that fact and be 
comfortable about it. The awful thing is that most of us, ac 
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cording to James, use but a mere fraction of the grey matter 
with which we were born. We permit our brains to atrophy 
through indolence or lack of ambition ‘or misconceptions of life. 
God has given us our intellects for some mysterious purpose. 
The great thing is to use our grey matter for the advancement 
and happiness of others and ourselves, as our best understand- 


ing and the experience of the world make clear to us. 


JANUARY 1, 1930. 


I RESOLVE that I will do my best to make 1930 the 
banner year of my musical career. 

I RESOLVE to seek ways in which to help all of my 
musical associates. 

I RESOLVE to expand my fund of knowledge in branches 
outside the musical field by a systematic course of study. 
I RESOLVE to practice a little more thoroughly and 
purposefully, even though I can get in only twenty 
minutes a day. 

I RESOLVE to investigate New Music regularly but not 
be fooled by the ephemeral freak music of sensation 
mongers. 

I RESOLVE to do my part in bringing the general public 
to realize the great educational and sociological value 
of music. 

I RESOLVE to cooperate in the work of THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE by bringing others to appreciate 
what may be gained by using it regularly as a new means 
of self-development. 


WHAT SHALL I LOOK FOR IN BUYING A PIANO? 


6 he question has been answered several times in articles 
in THE EtupgE. Most of all, however, one must look for 
“integrity” in manufacture. The reputation of the maker, 
past and present, for creating an instrument which will meet 
the important obligations of endurance, tone and flexibility 
must at all times be taken into consideration. 

It is surprising how tastes differ in the matter of instru- 
ments. The editor is particularly fond of the tone of one 
kind of an instrument. One of his artist friends prefers a 
totally different kind of tone. In buying an instrument the 
matter of tone must depend upon what you personally like 
best. Often it happens that two instruments, made by the 
same workmen in the same factory, of the same manufacturer, 
with apparently the same materials, do have some slight dif- 
ferences in tone. 

Tone may be changed to a degree by the tuner, as may the 
touch through the regulation of the action. However, it is 
a fortunate thing that pianos do have an_ individuality. 
Players become definitely attached to certain instruments and 
go back to them over and over again as to an old love. 

Having assured yourself that you are patronizing a firm of 
established reputation for fine workmanship and fine materials, 
employ your own judgment in the selection of an instrument. 
You will have the piano in yout own home and you will have 
it there for years and years. Choose a piano as you would a 
friend—one that will “wear well,” one that you will love more 
and more as time passes on. . 

THE Erupe Music MaGazinE has constantly on its staff a 
widely experienced ;piano expert who has been consulted by 
vast numbers of our readers when about to buy an instrument. 
We do not sell pianos of any description. We are not inter- 
ested in the sale of any one instrument. Our chief concern 
is to protect the interests of our readers and to help them 
when. possible. 
ETupE reader is privileged to send in inquiries. One thing, 
however, is important. Do not ask us to discriminate between 
competing instruments. This would not be fair to the manu-— 
facturers, as very often, as we have represented above, the — 
decision is wholly a matter of personal taste. aie 
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We charge nothing for this service. Any 
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A New Vista in Art 


TAGNER AT the time had been hard 
at work on “Die Meistersinger” and 
published the poem of “Die Nibelung- 
” He had virtually abandoned all 
ht of writing music, because he be- 
that he would never have a chance 
lave his works produced. Imagine, 


terdammerung” lost to the world! 
been fighting to support himself by 


evading his innumerable cred- 
er had decided to abandon his 
and retire to private life in 
Then Ludwig chanced upon 
“Nibelungenlied,” which so 
ination that he actually sent 
chasing over Europe to locate 
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{ED DEUTSCHES MUSEUM (GERMAN MUSEUM) IN MUNICH 


THE FAMOUS ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN MUNICH 


Tylusic, Pfunich and the Tylad Kine 


EIGHTH IN THE SERIES OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES— INTIMATE VISITS TO EUROPEAN MUSICAL SHRINES 


By James Francis COOKE 


PART II 


, ] : nnounced, have covered ow- 
These Travelogues, in the issues as announced, have d the follow 


img musical centers. 


Some have been lengthy, running through two issues; 


but each part, however, has been independent of the other. “Naples is a Song” 
(May and June, 1928); “The Grandeur That Was Rome” (July and August, 
1928); “Music in the City of Flowers” (September and October, 1928) ; 
“Milan, the Shrine of Opera’ (November and December, 1928); “Venice, 
the City of Dreams? (January and February, 1929) ; “Music on the Moon- 
Kissed Reviera” (March and April, 1929); “Paris, the Inimitable” (May 
and June, 1929); “Brussels, the Musical Gem of Europe” (September and 
October, 1929); “A Visit to the Daughters of Robert and Clara Schumann” 


(November, 1929). 
indefinitely. 


fabulously wealthy patron and a theater 
excellent of its kind, Wagner became a 
different man. New vistas opened up for 
him. The Nationaltheater is still visited 
by thousands as a shrine. During the sea- 
son it is the scene of regular performances. 
Unfortunately the opera we saw there, the 
work of a modern German composer, seemed 
very thin and insipid after a long diet of 
Wagner. In the summer Mozart Festivals 
are given in the Residensztheater adjoining 


This very much demanded series will be continued 


the Nationaltheater. The Wagner Festi- 
vals are given in the Prinz-Regenten- 
Theater, a stately structure of modern type 
embodying in stone Richard Wagner’s 
ideas on theatrical building as originally 
exemplified by playhouses erected in wood 
at Bayreuth. 

It is a splendid thing to know that the 
delicious (is there any other adjective?) 
Mozart operas are being given in such 


splendid style at the little gem-like Residenz- 


Bose a SSRn cn hat onan 
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theater in Munich. Surely these works 
were written for just such a house. The 
taste and mise en scene of the productions 
leave nothing wanting. We were espe- 
cially impressed by the performance of 
that, queer exotic, “The Magic Flute,” with 
the delightful music and the childishly 
inane libretto. 

One thing which attracted our attention 
in Germany was the vast change to be 
noted in the style of vocal art among the 
women of the casts. Years ago many of 
the voices were disagreeable, and we were 
told that we were not to look for beauty 
of voice but rather beauty of interpreta- 
tion, as at that time it seemed never to 
occur to some German teachers that both 
might be beautiful. Of course there were 
many gorgeous voices, but, generally speak- 
ing, we found most of them far inferior 
to the organs we had been_hearing in the 
American, Italian, French and German 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. 

Now this all seems to be changed. The 
voices of the women singers in the German 


THE PRINCE REGENTS THEATER IN MUNICH. THIS IS A BRICK AND STONE 
TEMPLE ERECTED PRIMARILY FOR “WAGNER FESTIVALS. 
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theaters are, according to our Yankee ears, 
among the very best in Europe. The tones 
are uniform, rich, clear and responsive. 
They seem to indicate that the teachers 
have utilized the best principles of the bel 
canto of old Italian masters. 


The Prinz-Regenten-Theater 


HEN MANY Anrericans state that 

they would rather live in Munich 
than in any of the other European capitals, 
surely one of the greatest attractions is the 
Prins-Regenten-Theatcr. This is a real 
temple of Music Drama, a worthy monu- 
ment of the great Richard. Here every 
possible concession is made to the art of 
unforgetable presentations. 

With typical German thoroughness no 
factor is omitted to make this wonderful 
building perfect in every detail. Ameri- 
cans are impressed with the smallness of the 
auditorium in the Prinz-Regenten-Theater. 
It has three hundred fewer seats than the 
theater at Bayreuth which accommodates 
only one thousand, three hundred and fifty 
auditors. .There is no balcony save certain 
private boxes at the rear. The orchestra 
is sunken and hidden from sight. The 
mechanism of the stage is a delight to all 
lovers of the theater. 

There is every imaginable contrivance to 
contribute to the perfection of the stage 
illusion. In this little theater it is re- 
ported that there are some forty miles of 
ropework to operate the scenery. The 
stage is ninety-seven feet in width, one 
hundred and forty feet in height and one 
hundred and thirteen feet deep. Very few 
American stages, even in large theaters, 
have these huge dimensions. There are 
nearly two hundred and fifty tons of 
structural and mechanical features. 

The same reverential spirit which marks 
the performance at Bayreuth has been ap- 
parently safely imported to Munich—and 
why not? Was it not here that the ma- 
jority of the Wagner works were first seen 
at their best, in that famous National- 
theatre, sometimes to an audience of only 
one person, his Royal Majesty, seated in 
the sombre darkness of the Kéniglich pri- 
vate box? Surely none would deny him 
this crazy dream which all of us would 
revel in had we the power. 

Ludwig apparently liked being a solitary 
auditor. Once, at his Palace at Chiemsee, 
the attendant showed us a huge contrap- 
tion like a giant padded jewel box. It 
was done in Louis XVI style and stood on 
legs in the middle of a large room. The 
interior was padded and easily big enough 
to admit a man. At the top was a slit to 
admit air. The attendant whispered to us 
that it was the practice of the King to se- 
crete himself in this box and then have 
himself surrounded by a symphonic or- 
chestra so that he might listen to the music. 

We have nothing but the old man’s tale 
to vouch for this queerest of all audi- 
toriums, but surely it was no stranger 
than the demented monarch’s ingenious 
scheme of having his dining room table 
located upon an elevator by means of 
which it was dumped to the floor below 
to be replenished between courses. This 
grotesque dining room may still be seen at 
the castle at Chiemsee, a Bavarian reflec- 
tion of Versailles. 


A Famous Music School 


HEN PASSING the building of the 

Akademie der Tonkunst in Munich 
we had a distinct feeling of reverence as 
we remembered the contribution of this in- 
stitution to American musical art at a time 
when our own musical institutions were 
‘working under somewhat meagre musical 
equipment and conditions. Some of the 
foremost American musical educators re- 


ceived their training at Munich, in this in- 
stittttion. 

In 1846 Franz Hauser started a private 
conservatory of music in Munich. Hauser 
was born in Prague in 1794. He was 
chiefly known as a singer and vocal teacher 
but was a man of very superior attain- 
ments in other phases of musical work. He 
was a firm admirer and collector of Bach’s 
works. Among his personal friends were 
Mendelssohn and Hauptmann.- His imusic 
school was a very great success and in 


1867. was added to the civil list with pri- . 


vate support from the King, as the Royal 
Music School. In 1874 it was taken over 
by the state. In 1892 it was renamed the 
“Royal Academy for Tone-art.” For 
many years this institution, the Royal Con- 
servatory at Wurzburg and the Royal 
High School for music at Berlin were the 
only Royal conservatories in Germany. 

Richard Wagner’s desire to develop some 
institution in which singers and instru- 
mentalists might be trained for the special 
purposes of his increasingly compiex music 
dramas had much to do with the develop- 
ment of this famous music school in the 
late sixties. Huge plans were made for the 
future of the conservatory, and in 1867 Hans 
von Biilow, Wagner’s devoted admirer, was 
placed at the head of the school. 
stayed until 1869 when Btlow was sepa- 
rated from Cosima Liszt, his wife. The 
reason for his departure is easily compre- 
hended. Wagner married Cosima in 1870. 

The next director was Freiherr von Per- 
fall. Franz Wiillner. and Josef Rhein- 
berger later became artistic inspectors 
under whose direction the institution rose 
to great fame and attracted numerous very 
able American students. In 1901 Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen, noted pupil of Franz 
Liszt, became attached to the teaching staff. 
In 1907 Felix Mottl, Wagner’s greatest 
disciple, and Hans Bussmeyer, also a pupil 
of Liszt, became co-directors. In 1920 the 
renowned composer and teacher, Siegmund 
von Haussegger, recently deceased, was 
made director. 

The institution had had a number of dis- 
tinguished teachers on the faculty, includ- 
ing Max Reger, Peter Cornelius, Hermann 
Zilcher and others. Among the famous 
pupils have been Cyrill Kistler, Ludwig 
Thuille, Engelbert Humperdinck and 
Henry Holden Huss. 

The great concert hall of the Conserva- 
tory, known as The Odeon, has long been 
the center of much of the most important 
concert activity in Munich. Many signifi- 
cant orchestral works have been heard 
there for the first time. 

The big-hearted Bavarians have always 
taken kindly to Americans and have made 
them welcome. Before the great war there 
was a very large American colony in 
Munich. It is a most comfortable and 
hospitable city. Possibly there may be a 
little less open-heartedness (the nth degree 
of welcome) and a furtive suspicion of 
those Americans who, after receiving their 
musical hospitality and consuming oceans 
of beer, went back to fight in a war in which 
they had no possibility of gain. Yet they 
are making vast plans for future art visi- 
tors and students from America. In the 
olden days our conservatories were not to 
be compared with the superior advantages 
which Europe had to offer. Many of the 
European music leaders would be dumb- 
founded by the equipment, the faculties and 
the tremendous activity in leading Ameri- 
can music schools at the present time. 


Plato on “Beauty” 


“It 1s nor like face or hands or «bodily 
things; it is not in something else, neither 
living thing, nor earth nor heaven; only 
by itself in its own way, in one form, it 
forever is.” 
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Pyusicians of the Ponth 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 


JANUARY 


Day ; 
1—Gruserre Ferrata, b. Gradoli, Italy, 
1865; d. New Orleans, March 28, 1928. 
Came to the United States in 1892. 
Eminent pedagogue, pianist and com- 
poser of piano pieces, songs and other 
works in larger forms. 
2—Miry -ALEXEIVICH BALAKIREV (bah- 
lah’kee-reff), b. Novgorod, Russia, 
1837; d. St. Petersburg, May 30, 1910. 
Collector and publisher of native folk- 
songs; composer and teacher. 
3—Anton10 DoMENIco MEtrAstasio (may- 
tahs-tah’zio), b. Rome, Italy, 1698; d. 
Vienna, Austria, April 12, 1782. Poet 
and dramatist. One of the most famous 
of all operatic librettists. 
4—Jouann Friepricu Acricora, b. Do- 
bitzschen, Germany, 1720; d. Berlin, 
Dec. 1, 1774. Court conductor, mu- 
sic translator and composer of church 
music and operas. 
5—Davip BisPHAM (bis-pam), b. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1857; d. New 
York City, Oct. 2, 1921. American 
singer of note. His voice (baritone) 
was best adapted to dramatic roles. 
6—XAvER SCHARWENKA (shar-ven’kah), 
b. Samter, Germany, 1850; d. Berlin, 
Dec. 8, 1924. Distinguished pianist 
and composer. Many brilliant com- 
positions for piano and orchestra. 
7—SicIsMuND THALBERG (tahl’berk), b. 
Geneva, Italy, 1812; d. Posilipo, April 
27, 1871. Famous piano-virtuoso and 
composer. His works include ornate 
transcriptions of opera-tunes. 
8—Hans Von Bttow (be’low), b. Dres- 
den, Germany, 1830; d. Cairo, Egypt, 
Feb. 12, 1894. Pianist, conductor and 
composer of many classics. He pos- 
sessed one of the most prodigious mu- 
sical memories on record. 
9—JoHn Knowces Patne, b. Portland, 
Maine, 1839; d. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, April 25,1906. An outstanding 
figure in early American music. 
Teacher, organist and composer. 
10—ALEXANDER ScriABin (skree-ah’bin), 
b. Moscow, Russia, 1872; d. there, 
April 14, 1915. Prominent pianist and 
composer. His works, largely for 
piano and orchestra, are modernistic in 
expression. 
11—CuristiAn Srnpinc, b. Kongsberg, 
Norway, 1856. A conspicuous com- 
poser of his country; notable also as 
organist and teacher. Operatic and 
orchestral compositions. 
12—Apvotr Jensen (Yen'sen), b. Konigs- 
berg, Germany, 1837; d. Baden-Baden, 
Jan. 23, 1879. Eminent teacher and 
one of the most poetical of composers 
in varied forms. 
13—Fetix CrLément, b. -Paris, 
1822; d. there, Jan. 23, 1885. Organist, 
composer and writer on musical history 
and archeology. Best-known composi- 
tions are choruses. 
14—Jran De ReszKke (du resh’kay) , b. 
Warsaw, Poland, 1850; d. Nice, Italy, 
April 3, 1925. One.of the leading ten- 
ors of his time. Upon retirement from 
stage he opened a school for singers in 
Paris. 
15—Jean-Baptiste Faure (fohr), b. Mou- 
lins, France, 1830; d. Paris, Nov. 9, 
1914. Fine dramatic singer (baritone), 
composer and teacher. Many pleasing 
songs, as The Palms. 
16—Niccora Piccrnni (pee-chee’nee), b. 
Bari, Italy, 1728; d. Passy, France, 
May 7, 1800. A teacher and operatic 
composer of prominence, Was famous 
asa rival of Gluck, 
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France, 


17—Francors JosepH Gossec, b. V 
Belgium, 1734; d. Passy, 
February 16, 1829. Conside 
founder of symphony music in 
a composer of eminence. 

18—César AntToNovicH Cur (kv 
Vilna, Russia, 1835; d. St. Pet 
March 14, 1918. One of the n 
portant of Russian composé 
critics. Works for stage an 
compositions. 

19—Ferpinanp Davin (dah-veed), 
burg, Germany, 1810; d. Kloste: 
zerland, July 18, 1873. Violini 
poser and teacher. He traine 
artists. 

20—Joser Hormann, b. Cracow, 
1876. One of the foremost pi 
the twentieth century. -An 
teacher and composer of pian 
and works in larger forms. 
United States. 

21—MiscHa Erman (Mee-sha FE 
b. Talnoi, Russia, 1891. A vi 
tuoso of international fame 
merous tours. His repertoire 
all the great violin concertos a1 

22—MANUEL VINCENTE GarcIA (g: 
b. Seville, Spain, 1775;, d 
France, June 2, 1832. The 
member of the famous Spanis! 
of musicians. Teacher, sin; 
composer. 

23—JosEpH L6w (leh-o or ley), b. 
Austria, 1834; d. there Oct. 
Pianist and composer of pian 
many of them very popu 
pleasing. 

24—Lowett Mason, b. Medfield, 
chusetts, 1792; d. Orange, N. 
11, 1872. Outstanding leader 
American composition and e 
Pioneer promoter of public sch 
sic. 

25—Jan Brocxx, b. Antwerp, | 

1851; d. there, May 26, 1912. 

tinguished composer, teacher 

anist. Gained popularity . wit 

erous Flemish songs; also w 

stage. 

26—Franz KNEISEL Gaivel) 
charest, Roumania, 1865; d. Ne 
City, March. 26, 1926. Condy 
violinist of distinction. Fout 
“Kneisel Quartet.” 

27—Wo .rcanc AMADEUS Mozar 
tsart), b. Salzburg, Austria, 
Vienna, Dec. 5, 1791. Mast 
poser. The writer of opera: 
sonatas, symphonies and othe: 
The creator of a dramatic art } 

JosepH FERDINAND ~ 
(a’rol), b. Paris, 1791; d. ne: 
Jan. 19, 1833. Won success in 
opera. All his works were 
life and color. 

29—Danter FRANcors fers Au) 
ber’), b. Caen, France, 1782; 
May 12, 1871. Notable dr 
poser. Tmpelias Sidaeer ae 
Ill. His last opera was, ss 
his 87th year. a 

30—W ater DAMROSCH (dahm 
Breslau, Germany, 1862. 
musical conductor and radio- 
er. Conducted the New Yo 
phony Orchestra for forty-ty 
Composer of operas and chor: 

31—Franz Perer Scuusert (sh 
b. Vienna, Austria, 1797; dt h 
19, 1828. One of the world 
composers. He. aay im 
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AS BEEN flippantly said that 
n music is the pandemonium of a 

boy conducted with the dignity 
andfather. Early explorers wrote 
as not unpleasant when one became 
ed to it, and travelers pausing at 
m camp have said the Indians 
© have only one tune which was 
sr and over. Tourists have said 
an music is chiefly rhythmic, and 
ies have regarded it as a persist- 
sof heathenism. In most of these 
ons there is a grain of truth but 
Jased upon an extended acquaint- 
h the subject. 


Non-Keyboard Music 
\TEMENT of A. H. Fox Strang- 
‘ning the music of Hin- 
& applicable to the music of 
rican Indians. Mr. Strangways 
Ine caution with regard to these 
would be a mistake to play them 
yed instrument; they should be 
2 a violin, or sung, or whistled, or 
hought. Not only because there 
| hope of their being rendered in 
ntonation and of getting the sharp 
the tones rounded by some sort 
mento, but also because the tem- 
of a keyed instrument ... has 
power of making an unharmonized 
sound invincibly commonplace.’* 
190 are familiar with Indian music 
lit that it loses its native charac- 
1 played on a piano. An Indian 
sa tone of the same pitch as the 
it his manner of producing the 
of passing from one tone to an- 
such that it cannot be imitated on 
sd instrument. The only way to 
-an Indian song so it can be 
‘understood is to transcribe it in 
notation with which we are 
t the best way to learn an 
from such a transcription is to 
the time on a table or on 
This will be found more 
playing it on a piano, 
purpose of memorizing it. A 
dian songs can be harmo- 
y large number belongs to 
m as “non-harmonic music” 
armonized in a satisfac- 


s Concer 


1 Peculiarities 
ING differs from our 
is not accompanied by 


Indians is accompanied 
on instruments. An accom- 
e or four drums or rattles 
ed but there is no definite 
1, the Indians selecting in- 


ent tones simply to give 


nent on Indian songs is 
igh, end low, and have 
melody. Generally 


intervals, it was found 
cent were ascending 
ent descending progres- 
ty-seven per cent began 
progression, and that in 
cent the last note was 
ring in the melody. 
dy downward trend 

ways the keynote. 
ith a compass of 


Fox, The Music of Hin- 
and, 1914, p. 18, 
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By Frances Densmore, A. M. 


The following extremely interesting article is reprinted, by permission, 
from “The American Indians and their Music” by Frances Densmore, pub- 
lished by The Woman's Press of the National Board of Young Women’s 


Christian Associations of the. United States of America. 


Miss Densmore 


is an archeologist of distinction, who has labored long in the field of the 
American Indian and has had many of her works published by the United 


States Government. 


twelve tones begins on the ninth and ends 
on the fifth (keynote G, first note A, last 
note D, in lower octave) while others 
begin on the twelfth and end on the key- 
note (keynote G, first note D in upper oc- 
tave, last note G). 


Racial Contrasts 


T IS INTERESTING to note the con- 

trasts between the Indian customs and 
our own. For example, the Indians find 
their greatest pleasure in chorus singing 
while we emphasize the singing of solos. 
When an Indian sings alone at a public 
gathering it is not because he is a good 
singer but because he is singing a song 
that belongs to him, either by inheritance 
or through “gift from a spirit.” A woman 
may do the same, occasionally singing the 
war song of a deceased relative or a song 
composed in his honor. A doctor may sing 
alone when treating the sick but he often 
desires the family or friends of the sick 
person to join him, not because the sound 
will be more pleasing but in order that 
their orenda (an indwelling spirit common 
not only to the animal but also to the 
plant kingdom) may supplement his own. 

Indians usually sing in a large lodge or 
in the open air, and the voice of a “good 
singer” must have a carrying quality not 
necessary among people who habitually 
sing in a comparatively small room. The 


singers at a dance are usually seated around 
a large drum, beating right lustily upon it 
as they sing. The leader sings the first 
phrase of a song softly in order that the 
others may identify the melody, then the 
others join him, usually repeating the first 
phrase, which has served as an introduc- 
tion. In some tribes the women sing with 
the men, sitting in a circle a few feet be- 
hind the circle of men at the drum. Their 
heads are covered by their shawls and they 
often cover their mouths as they sing the 
melody an octave higher than the men, in 
a high, nasal tone. They are a strange 
circle of motionless, shrouded figures, and 
stranger still is the high, thin tone they 
produce. 


A Male Monopoly 


USIC AMONG THE Indians is es- 
sentially a man’s occupation. He 

sings the rituals and ceremonial songs, and 
treats the sick. In this we find additional 
evidence of a belief in the power of music. 
A woman is not expected to have the same 
power as a man in accomplishing wonder- 
ful things such as bringing rain, calling the 
buffalo, healing the sick or talking with 
the spirits of the dead, although medicine 
women are not unknown among Indians. 
We scarcely realize the extent to which 
our vocal music is based upon an imitation 
of a tuned instrument. Comparison with 
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a standardized pitch is unknown among the 
Indians and they find pleasure in sounds 
which are not pleasing to our ears. Never- 
theless, they have standards of musical ex- 
cellence not unlike our own. For example, 
it is required that a good singer have a 
large repertory and be able to sing a 
song correctly after hearing it two or three 
times; he must also have a “convincing 
quality” in his work, showing a mental 
grasp of the song. Such a man is leader 
of the singers. 

Readiness in learnitg a song is especially 
useful when an Indian visits another tribe 
and wishes to carry home some songs. In 
my experience, the singers regarded as pro- 
ficient by their own people have what we 
call a good intonation, using the intervals 
of the diatonic scale with an accuracy that 
would be considered acceptable in a mem- 
ber of our own race. This accuracy applies 
especially to the simpler upper partials of 
a fundamental. 


The Red Man’s Vocal Method 


HE MANNER of tone production 

used by the Indians is peculiar to their 
race. The Indian sings with his teeth 
slightly separated and motionless, and there 
is very little change in the position of his 
lips, the tone seeming to be forced out- 
ward by an action of the muscles of his 
throat. An Indian said, “Something seems 
to go up and down in my throat) when I 
sing.” This forcing of the tone! gives it 
remarkable carrying power. A vibrato is 
often cultivated and admired. 

In some tribes there are special qualities 
of tone for certain classes of songs, the 
love songs being sung in a peculiar, nasal 
tone, while the lullabies are marked by an 
upward gliding of the voice before a rest. 
The Ute gaming songs are marked by an 
unaccented grace note before the melody 
tones, the voice sliding upward to the prin- 
cipal tone; and in the Ute songs of the 
Bear dance there is a sliding downward 
of the voice. A glissando is used in many 
songs. It is the custom to follow certain 
songs with vocables or other sounds, the 
“medicine songs” often being followed by 
“Wah——— Hee, hee, hee!” and the war 
songs by a shrill “Ki, yi, yi.’ The Makah 
songs concerning the whale are always fol- 
lowed by a long howl, said to suggest a 
wounded whale. 


Remarkable Musical Memories 

HE ACCURACY with which a song 

is repeated by the Indians was proven 
by repeating the record of a song at in- 
tervals of considerable time, and also by 
the recording of the same song by different 
men. For example, an old man recorded a 
song in the summer and again in the fol- 
lowing winter. A comparison of the two 
records showed the melody, pitch and 
tempo to be identical. A similar accu- 
racy was found in songs recorded by a wo- 
man after a lapse of three years, the two 
sets of records being exactly alike. A 
song is frequently sung eight times or even 
ten times on a single phonograph cylinder 
and the renditions are uniform in every 
respect. The only exception occurs in 
songs having several “verses” in which 
the lengths of the tones vary somewhat 
with the words, as in similar songs of our 
own race. Accuracy is insisted upon so 
strongly that if a mistake is made in a 
ceremonial song of certain tribes the cere- 
mony must be begun all over again and the 
careless singer must pay a heavy fine. 
If a man should pretend to know a song 
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and sing it badly he would be severely 
ridiculed by his people. 

The number of songs in the repertory 
of an Indian is remarkable. I have heard 
of an Indian who can sing all night for 
three or four nights, singing each song only 
four times and not repeating a single song. 
It is said that many men know three 
hundred or four hundred songs. I have 
never tested an Indian to this extent but 
have recorded more than eighty songs from 
one singer without any sign of reaching 
the end of his memory. This is the more 
astonishing as the Indians have no system 
of musical notation. The only approach to 
this is a system of picture-writing in 
which the Chippewa record the songs of 
their Grand Medicine Society, a secret 
organization. 

There are certain symbols which repre- 
sent words occurring in the songs, and by 
the grouping of these symbols the initiated 
Indian knows what song is intended. He 
recalls the melody by looking at these little 
pictures. The songs are in groups of ten, 
and a member of the society has little 
strips of birch bark on which are the pic- 
tures of ten songs, always sung in that 
order. 


Traditional Songs 


ERY OLD SONGS are highly re- 

garded by the Indians and are handed 
down from one generation to another. Even 
at the present time the age of a song is 
reckoned by generations of men, a singer 
saying that the song belonged to his grand- 
father or his great-grandfather. It is 
said that all the old songs were “received 
in dreams” while modern songs are “com- 
posed.” Only in a very few tribes are 
songs being received in the old way at the 
present time. 

The rhythm of Indian songs is charac- 
terized by accents which are not equally 
spaced, as in songs of the white race, but 
occur in what often appears to be an ir- 
regular manner. -When a song is tran- 
scribed, a bar is placed before each ac- 
cented tone and the space between the bars 
is considered a measure, whether it con- 
tains two or five counts and regardless of 
the number of counts in the measures pre- 


ABBIE GERRISH JONES: b. Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, 1863, and d. 1929. She composed sev- 
eral operas which have been successfully pro- 
duced in whole or in part; among these are ‘‘The 
Snow Queen,” “The Andalusians,’’ and ‘“Abon 
Hassan.” 

MARY JORDAN: b. Washington, D. C. Con- 
cert and operatic soprano. She has toured in 
the Orient. 


K 
MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY: b. Ox- 


ford, Ohio; wife of the noted American com- 
poser, teacher and author. At present she is di- 
rector of musie¢ in a well-known college for 
women. She served for a time as President of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG: b. Sumterville, 
South Carolina, in 1842 and d. New Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1916. Internationally famous opera 


soprano, first appearing in New York at the 
Academy of Music in “Rigoletto.” Her memoirs 
were published in 1913. She was unusually 


successful in England, where she sang in London 
at His Majesty’s Theater, at Drury Lane, and 


elsewhere. 
DAISY KENNEDY (Mrs. Benno Moisei- 
witsch): b. near Adelaide, Australia. Excellent 


concert violinist, pupil of Sevtik 
MRS. MARJORY KENNEDY-FRASER: b. 
Perth, Scotland, 1857. Excellent singer and col- 


lector of folk tunes, Her collections “Songs 
of the Hebrides’ are widely used. 
LOUISE KIRKBY-LUNN: b. Manchester, 


England. Operatic contralto, trained at the Royal 
College of Music in London. She was excep- 
tionally liked in her Wagnerian interpretations. 
She has appeared in New York at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and has also toured in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

CLOTHILDE KLEEBERG: b. Paris, France. 
1866; d. Brussels, Belgium, 1909, Celebrated 


. pianist. 
FANNIE SNOW KNOWLTON: b. Brecks- 
ville, Ohio, 1859; d. 1926. Her compositions in- 


cluded vocal and instrumental music, 
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ceding and following. - The Indian sings the 
rhythm of a song as it was taught to him, 
but we use bars and measures because 
they make the transcription more intelli- 
gible to us. A large majority of Indian 
songs contain these changes of measure- 
lengths. At first these changes of time 
seen erratic, but when the song is re- 
garded as a whole, and especially when, it 
becomes familiar, the changes of measure- 
lengths are merged in a rhythmic unity 
which is interesting and satisfactory. 


Thematic Treatment 


ANY INDIAN songs are thematic 

in character, one or two themes be- 
ing worked over in somewhat the same 
manner that a composer of our own race 
works over a theme and develops it. In other 
songs a unit of rhythm is repeated without 
change throughout the melody. A common 
form is seen in a song ‘containing four 
periods of equal or nearly equal length, the 
rhythm of the first, second and last being 
the same, while the third period is slightly 
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different. In probably a majority of In- 
dian songs there is a slight change or 
“catch” in the rhythm soon after the mid- 
dle of the song. There are, however, many 
songs whose rhythm cannot be divided into 
phrases or periods, the entire song being 
a rhythmic whole. In a very small pro- 
portion of songs there is a change of tem- 
po, occurring at the same place in all ren- 
ditions. Some songs are sung with a slight 
rubato but the Indian usually maintains 
a metric unit with remarkable regularity, 
whatever may be the accents in the song. 

In addition fo the \foregoing general 
characteristics of Indian.songs there are 
tribal characteristics, one tribe differing 
from another in the structure of its songs. 
A notable example of this is the music of 
the Pueblo, which, according 10 Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman, is “without scale.” The 
Pawnee songs are lacking in melodic va- 
riety, while the Papago songs are tuneful. 
The Menominee songs are more pleasing 
and varied than the Chippewa, and the 
Makah songs are characterized by a snuall 
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GEORGIA KOBER: pianist, teacher and lec- 
turer. Director of the Sherwood School of 
Music, Chicago. 

CLARA ANNA KORN: b. Berlin, Germany. 
Pianist, composer and teacher. Among her works 
are a symphony and an opera. 

NINA KOSHETZ: b. Moscow, Russia. Her 
musical education was received in Moscow and 
in Paris. She sang in opera in Russia, later 
coming to the United States in 1920, 

MRS. HERMANN KOTSCHMAR: b. Port- 
land, Maine. She is an able educator and writer 
upon musical subjects. 

MELITA KRIEG: b. 
pianist and teacher. 

MRS. C. W. KROGMANN: b. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Composer of a large number of widely- 
used piano pieces for teaching purposes. She has 
also written more advanced works. 

MARIA KURENKO: b. Russia. Coloratura 
soprano, unusually pleasing both in concert and 
in opera, 

ELISABETH KUYPER: b. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Prominent Dutch conductor and composer, 
who formerly taught at the Stern Conservatory, 


Illinois. Composer, 


Berlin, Germany. She now resides in New York 
City. 
L 
MARIA LABIA: b, Verona, Italy. A popular 


operatic soprano, she has sung in Italy, Russia, 


eere Hungary, Germany and the United 
tates. 
PURA LAGO: b, Villaviciosa, Spain, She 


received her training at the Madrid Conservatory 
of Music. As a concert pianist, she has intro- 
duced many important Spanish compositions. 


LOUISE GENEVIEVE LA HYE: b. Charen- 
ton, France, 1810, and d. 1838. For some years a 
professor at the Paris Conservatoire. She was 
also a composer and conductor. It is interesting 
to learn that she was a grand-niece of the famous 
French philosopher, Jean- pana Rousseau. 

WANDA LANDOWSKA: b, Warsaw, Poland, 
One of the greatest of a ae pianists and 
harpischordists, and an authority on olden music, 
She is a renowned teacher, having been instruc- 


at the Schola Cantorum, 
Paris, for many years. Her book ‘La Musique 
Ancienhe” is a work of first importance. Madame 
Landowska has frequently appeared with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and other leading Ameri- 
can musical organizations, with phenomenal suc- 
cess, 

MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG: b. Boston, 
Massachusetts. She is the daughter a the com- 
poser, organist and teacher, B, J. Lang (1837- 
1909). She has composed music for orchestra, 
string quartet and so forth, but is principally 
known for her many songs and_ piano pieces. 
Among her teachers was Edward MacDowell. 

BORGHILD LANGAARD: b. Kongsvinger, 
Norway. Opera and concert singer, especially 
successful in Wagnerian rdles. 

HULDA LASHANSKA: b. 
cert soprano. She was a pupil*of Sembrich. 

ETHEL LEGINSKA (née Leggins): b. Hull, 
England. Eminent concert pianist, conductor 
and composer. In piano, a pupil of Kwast and 
Leschetizky for several years. The Women’s 
Orchestra which she directs has toured very suc- 
cessfully in America. Among her compositions 
are works for orchestra, piano and voice. 

LILLI LEHMANN: b. Wiirzburg, Germany. 
in 1848. She was one of the most renowned EC 
German opera singers, inenen ae popular in Mo- 
zartian and Wagnerian roles. Sh he was accorded 
many honors in her long career, among them be- 
ing the bestowal of the title of Professor by the 
President of Austria, on the occasion of her 
eightieth birthday. She had exceptional success 
as a teacher: d. May 17, 1929 

LIZA LEHMANN: b. London, England, in 
1862, and d. 1918. Educated musically in her 
own country and also in German and Italy. Her 
debut as a singer was made in isas at the Lon- 
don Monday Popular Concerts. In_1894_ she 
gave a farewell recital n St. James’ Hall, Lon- 
don, shortly thereafter marrying the composer, 
Herbert Bedford. Her song cycles, and espe- 
cially “In a Persian Garden” (1896), brought 
her deserved fame as a composer, 

LOTTE LEHMANN: concert and _ operatic 
singer, a pupil of Mathilde Mallinger in Berlin, 


tor of clavicembalo 


New York; con-, 
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compass, many having a range of 
tones. 

The songs of the Yuma, Papa: 
and Makah contain more songs wi 
parent keynote than the songs 
tribes studied by the present wri 
songs being regarded as pure mel 
out tonality. They are few in nv 
exceedingly interesting. More 
hundred songs recorded in Britis 
bia in 1926 have not yet been 
Indians recognize differences ir 
ability among the tribes, saying t 
and-such a tribe “sings a great 
has good songs.” 


Rests, and Vocal Comp 
RIBES DIFFER in the use 
Thus in three hundred a 
Chippewa songs there is scarcel 
and one wonders how and w 
singer takes breath in the long 
while in the Cocopa and. cert: 
tribes the rests are frequent and ; 
ly given in all renditions of the s 

A large majority of male voic 
the Indians are baritone in ran 
the voices of the women usually 
or contralto in compass, sometime 
ing down to E, third space in the 
The song with largest compass 
by the writer is a Sioux song wit 
of seventeen tones. The songs 
with the playing of games ar 
smaller in compass than other « 
songs. 

It is interesting to note a stat 
Dr. James W. Powell, director o 
reau of American Ethnology at tk 
its organization. Dr. Powell 
rhythm as the first element of mus 
signed it to the “hunter stage” 
development, stating that “pass 
the hunter stage to the shepherd 
find that a new element is added > 
then melody appears fully fledgec 
music was endowed first with rh 
then with melody.” It appear: 
writer that, among primitive pe 
elaboration of rhythm is the beg 
music as a cultivated art. 


“Germany. She has sung at the Vi 
oer House. 

MRS. RUDOLPH LEHMANN: 
‘Liza Lehmann. Composer and arrar 
the pseudonvm “A, L.” 

FLORENCE ahs teacher | 
on musical topics, Ei of Breitha 
prominent expenent of his methods, — 

TINA LERNER: b. Odessa, Russia. 
concert pianist, whose début was mails 
in 1905. She is the wife of Vladi 
conductor of the Syracuse, New York 
Orchestra. ; 

ADELE LEWING: b. Hanover, 
Distinguished pianist, composer and tea 
instructors were Reinecke, Raa se I 
and Fuchs. She lives in New York | 
tours in this country and abroad hay 
noteworthy excellence and success, 

EDNA WOOLEY LIEURANCE: 
prominent American composer, 
rance. She is a soprano recitalist of | 
and often appears jointly in conce: 
Lieurance. 

JENNY LIND: b. Stockholm, Swede 
and d, in Malvern, England, i 1887 


coloratura soprano whose fame will 
The extreme beauty of her tones and 
tions brought her favor wherever she si 
of her large earnings was given to 
cau 


MARIE LIPSIUS: 


a Mara’) o cal topics: 
ANNIE FRANCES. Tub CA 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. She is. 
and an organist. Her ae songs 
wide audience. 
LEA LUBOSCHUTZ: b. Odessa, 
trained at the M . 
ing with the Belgian Mast 
has appeared as concer 


try and abroad. 
Series.” 


| ETUDE 


How 


OFESSOR LESCHETIZKY once 
aid to his class that piano-playing is 
our-fiiths mind and one-fifth fingers. 
s.l suppose the Professor (as we en- 
ely called Leschetizky) meant that 
rely mechanical part of piano-playing 
everything. But the one-fifth referred 
s considered so important that all 
ts aspiring to study with Leschetizky 
st to study purely technical exercises 
sveral months with a preparatory 
r to get the fingers in order. When 
as accomplished, they then began the 
udy of piano-playing with the Pro- 
This, | assure you, was training in 
st sense of the word. He taught his 
is how to study the music from every 
exhibiting a care and patience never 
sed by any teacher of the pianoforte. 
‘ourse it was necessary that the stu- 
now sufficient talent and industry or 
sons would stop. Someone has wittily 
ed that in Europe the pupils work 
\merica the teachers work. Cer- 
there must be codperation or there 
> nothing accomplished. 
music-education for children has 
- improved in our country in the last 
or twenty years. It is more scien- 
1an formerly and at the same time 
nusical. A child nowadays who has 
| in a reputable school or with a 
‘rivate teacher has at the end of the 
ear a fair knowledge of Harmony 
mg the construction and use of the 
y chords. The students are also 
a systematic course in Ear-Training 
yards pitch, intervals and rhythm. 
id also that so-called hand culture is 
elected. 
ing to the middle grades, we teachers 
with a condition altogether deplor- 
or it is now that the children attain 
- when they go either to the high 
or to some private school. Their 
so taken up with school duties that 
lave little thought for music, and it 
ult to know what proportion of 
d music to give the pupil. It is 
es a case of nothing added to noth- 
s nothing. Possibly the only way 
> difficulty is to give the student 


om 


ligh School and Music 


y pupils discontinued their 
aining to devote themselves 
music. The lack of general 
felt in two of the cases, but 
ill developed into first-class 
om the standpoint of pian- 
; 1 do not advise this 


course offered by the high 
more fortunate conditions, the 


lave more credit given in the 
s for music students. To 

cAndrew, Superintendent 
ools in Chicago, he believes 
studies violin or piano, for 
a reputable teacher should 
the work in the high 
dded: “It will be of 
_ musical talent to have 
re so than if he were 


violinist once went. to 
with Professor Sevéik 
rt ng man play, the Pro- 
how much he intended 
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Puch Cechnic is Indispensable? 


By WALTER SPRY 


to study. Upon answering that he hoped 
to practice four or five hours a day, Pro- 
fessor Sev¢ik said, “Unless you can study 
seven hours a day, you had better pack 
up your fiddle and go back to Pressburg!” 

The formation of a technical equipment 
is of paramount value to pupils of high 
school age. This includes a constant study 
of technical exercises to develop strength, 
independence and velocity of the fingers, 
suppleness and control of the wrists, and 
freedom of the arm motions. I use for 
this purpose various books, including my 
own pamphlet called “Lessons in Piano- 
Playing,” as well as exercises by Mrs. 
Crosby Adams, Miss Chittenden, Kohler, 
Wieck, Hanon, Faelten, Jonas and Philipp. 
To a moderate degree I use the Etudes of 
Heller, Czerny, Cramer and Arthur Foote 
before coming to the Etudes of Chopin 
and Liszt. Most important during this 
period is the study of Bach and Mozart, 
the latter composer being particularly use- 
ful for the development of musical qualities 
as a preparatory study to the Beethoven 
Sonatas. 


Aversion to Study of Bach 

fe IS SURPRISING how many pupils 

of good talent are averse to the study 
of Bach. I am glad to say that I have 
succeeded in leading many pupils to love 
Bach’s music. I do not agree with a cer- 
tain teacher who would not give his pupils 
any of Bach’s music because he revered 
the great master too much. I realize that 
it takes a master to interpret adequately the 
Preludes and Fugues of the great Leipzig 
Cantor. It is a far cry from the style of 
Bach to that of Chopin; and still we are 
told that Chopin practiced Bach’s music 
assiduously before playing in concert. And 
so it should be with every virtuoso or stu- 
dent whether he has a leaning to the clas- 
sical or modern music. 

The tendency of the day is for piano 
teachers to neglect the classics, especially 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. I feel that 
no one will ever understand the greatest 
of Beethoven’s works unless he has studied 
the earlier classic writers. I am aware that 
there are some even able musicians who 
decry the importance of Beethoven’s music ; 
but I have noticed that these same people 
play mostly music of a very light quality, 
often bordering on the trashy. With the 
classical masters as a basis, what a won- 
derful literature is then opened up to the 
talented young player 
school! Think of the joy the artist-stu- 
dent of seventeen or eighteen years has in 
the study of Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. I remember when I was a young 
student in Germany that) I told my profes- 
sor that I considered the Symphonic Studies 
of Schumann the most beautiful composi- 
tion in the piano literature. A great deal 
of water has passed under the bridge since 
then, and, whereas I still love Schumann’s 
music, my more mature judgment enables 
me to get a better insight into the great 
works of Bach and Beethoven. 

I would not have you think that I am 
pedantic in my teaching and bar my pupils 
from a study of that which is, so to speak, 
in the air around us. I ama great lover of 
such modern composers as Liszt, Brahms, 
MacDowell, Debussy, and such present- 
day composers as Rachmaninoff and Doh- 
nanyi. And I am one of those who is not 
averse to believing that there may come 
just as great in the future as we have had 
in the past. ; 

Before we cast our young virtuosi upon 
the world, we should bring them up to 
date in all the recent publications. For 
one of my artist-pupils who came into 


in the romantic’ 


prominence by playing with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’ under Frederick 
Stock the repertoire prepared with me dur- 
ing the latter part of last season was as 
follows: Jitalian Concerto, Bach; Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 1, Beethoven; Etude C-sharp 
minor and Impromptu, Op. 36, Chopin; 
Tarantella-Napoli, Liszt; Gavotte Fantas- 
tique, Mrs. Beach; Rond de Lutins, Nerini; 
A Night in Granada, Debussy; and Ride of 
the Valkyries, WWagner-Hutcheson. Could 
we have pupils with such a repertoire 
played about as well as it can be played, 
we would-realize the saying of the great 
Teacher—“The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand!” 


How Artists Practice 


HERE IS one factor which applies to 

every pupil irrespective of the pro- 
portion we establish between technical and 
musical training, and that is the manner of 
study. Slow practice is important for tech- 
nical equipment and for musical grasp, 
whether the player be virtuoso, teacher, 
composer or amateur. Were we to issue a 
questionnaire to almost any group as to 
how much slow practice a week is accom- 
plished, we would find the amount amaz- 
ingly small. I have had the privilege of 
hearing some of the world’s greatest ar- 
tists practice, such as Leopold Godowsky 
and Harold Bauer, and I can attest that 
their study is deliberate and careful. It 
does not seem to hurt the musical quality 
of their playing. 

At one time being greatly attracted by a 
virtuoso of the Busoni school, I took pains 
to make a study of his methods. Busoni 
was a very great student. But his disciple 
urged the practice of a piece until it was 
perfectly learned from a technical stand- 
point, disregarding any musical qualities. 
It seems to me that many pupils by this 
system would wait until doom’s day before 
they began the study of music. And even 
with gifted pupils such a plan would, in 
time, make them unmusical. My expe- 
rience has taught me to urge the pupils as 
soon as possible to be mindful of the tone 
quality, the phrasing, the accents and other 
musical qualities, while they are studying 
the notes, the fingering and the rhythm. 
In this way alone do the pupils avoid be- 
coming mechanical in their style of play- 
ing. Virtuosity takes on a_ broader 
meaning than the word often im- 
plies. 

Someone will ask, “How far 
can a teacher bring his 
pupils as virtuosos?” The 
answer is—it depends 
to a large degree 
upon the talent of 
the pupil and the 
inspiration of the 
teacher. Even 


the great Liszt was unable to supply some 
of his pupils with the musical qualities 
evinced in others. Probably Eugen d’Al- 
bert, the most happy combination of tech- 
nical and musical qualities of all the pian- 
ists from the Liszt regime, was just as 
great in Bach or Beethoven as he was in 


Chopin, Schumann or Liszt. Each of 
Liszt’s pupils was allowed to develop 
along his own line of special gifts. Liszt’s 


technical ideas -were founded on natural 
laws, and for this reason there was so 
much beauty and variety in his tone. The 
same may be said'of the art of Rubinstein, 
and we find his art represented in Josef 
Hofmann, certainly the greatest pianist of 
the present time, if we look at his art from 
Both the technical and musical standpoints. 
What we find in the great pianists is the 
absence of unnecessary stress on method. 
The great artist does not make apparent 
his way of doing things. 


Unforced Development 

E TEACHERS therefore must try 

to allow our pupils to develop natu- 
rally along the lines in which they are espe- 
cially gifted, and try to strengthen them if 
they are weak in other ways. We should 
not be blamed if they are not wonderful in 
all ways. For example, if a pupil is gifted 
as an interpreter and not efficient as a 
reader, I would insist upon a systematic 
training in reading, but not to such an 
extent that the qualities as an |interpreter 
would be neglected. How often do we find 
a deplorable condition of a pupil who has 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Designing Natural Fingerings 


By Eucene F. Marks 


FEW DAYS ago, during a lesson 
period, the following passage for the 
right hand was encountered: 


Notwithstanding the printed finger-mark- 
ing the pupil rendered it by taking the E 
in the first measure with the third finger, 
the D in the second measure with the sec- 
ond finger and the C# with the thumb, To 
ascertain the reason for such erratic finger- 
ing I asked him, “Why not use your second 
finger on the E in the first measure instead 
of the third finger?” z 

“Because,” was the reply, “the figure in 
that measure is founded upon the triad, 
C-E-G, and the third finger belongs to E 
in that position.” 

This solution of the problem called for 
the explanation that the A requiring the 
fifth finger and compelling the fourth to 
fall on G gave the hand a different posi- 
tion than the usual root position of the 
triad, C-E-G. At the pupil’s stage of study 
it should be viewed as the first inversion of 
the triad, A-C-E (as the A had the fifth 
finger) with the note G added (the pupil 
had not studied harmony, so knew nothing 
about auxiliary notes). 

In reference to the second measure the 
pupil was informed that by changing the 
designated fingering he had lost entirely 
the gist of the exercise which was the fa- 
miliarization of the act of throwing the 
fingers over the thurhb. 


Naturalness as the Basic Principle 
LL TOO frequently the principles un- 
derlying the positions of the fingers in 
piano-playing are developed into erroneous 
conclusions. Yet the general effectiveness 
of a passage depends to a large extent upon 
the choice of fingering. If poor fingering 
is selected and persisted in, it results in 
wrong notes, incorrect accentuation and 
weakened rhythm, with a consequent sub- 
traction in tonal and expressional qualities ; 
whereas, natural fingering leads to correct 
delivery, aids in interpretation, in short, 
contributes to an accurate portrayal of the 
mental conception. 

In fingering, one of the most elementary 
principles is that ordinarily the hand and 
fingers should assume and hold the most 
natural position possible to the musical 
figure in question. The figuration must 
“lie well under the hand” at all times. 
For instance, in the simple positions of 
the triad the pupil should not use such 
fingering as the following: 


of the lower 


No doubt every teacher 
grades has encountered such cases of fin- 
gering numerous times, but such unnatural- 
ness should be nipped at its first appear- 


ance. Otherwise, it will inculcate in a few 
weeks such erroneous forms as: 


Ex. 3 


a to vb to © to or 


“Tlow is one to know which are the 
correct fingers to use?” asks the inquisi- 
tive pupil. Taking the first, the root, posi- 
tion of the triad (Ex, 2-a) and placing 


the hand above it in the most natural un- 
extended position of the hand, one finds 
that within the compass: of the five keys 
the natural fingers fitted to this form are 
1-3-5, When the hand is to be adapted 
to the second position of the triad (Ex. 
2-b) by encompassing the six keys within 
the reach of the first and fifth fingers (the 
most natural position for the hand to 
assume) the second finger upon the middle 
key causes no distortion in the appearance 
of the hand, while the third finger placed 
upon this middle key produces a strained 
distention between the third and fifth fin- 
gers. Therefore 1-2-5 fingers are the 
correct ones to use. Likewise a natural 
adaptation of the hand to the third position 
of the triad (Ex. 2-c) gives 1-3-5 as the 
correct fingers. 

Similarly, in the extended forms of the 
triad, a pupil should not indulge in such 
fingerings as: 


Ex.4 
a 


because they are liable, owing to the 
greater extensibility of the thumb, to de- 
teriorate into such uncouth positions as: 


Ex. 9 


6 eee 


Or quite frequently two adjacent keys 
will be struck together in an attempt to 
play the correct note, the wrong finger en- 
deavoring to find its natural position. 

In order to discover the correct finger- 
ing of these extended forms the pupil has 
only to place his thumb upon the lowest 
key and the little finger upon the upper 
octave and then observe which fingers 
naturally approach nearest to the inter- 
mediate keys desired. As a general rule 
passages must be so fingered that the 
lowest note should be taken with the 


thumb and the highest with the little finger. 
Note the application of this rule in the 
following extract from Handel’s Capriccio 
in G Minor: 


Of course this rule as well as the ac- 
cepted fingering of the arpeggio triad has 
exceptions: one is shown in the following 
excerpt from the Rondo of Beethoven's 
Sonata Op. 7: 


It is preferable to take the E of the 
broken chord in the second measure with 
the third finger rather than the usual 


fourth, for two reasons: first, the third 
finger is already over that note from the 
preceding turn; second, the fourth finger 
by being unemployed, is nearer and more 
advantageously placed to pass over the 
fifth finger to the A. Test this passage 
slowly to see if this is not true. 
Returning to our first example, it ap- 


pears that its objective is two-fold: first, 
the repeated alternations of the fourth and 
fifth fingers; second, the movement of the 
first and second fingers in an “over and 
under” position, or, at least, the attainment 
of the wrist-swing essential to this move- 
ment. 

Every pupil realizes that the weakest 
combination in fingering is the fourth and 
fifth fingers. Although at times it is nec- 
essary and expedient to use this combina- 
tion as in exercises tending to strengthen 
and promote facility in these weaklings (see 
Ex. 1) still, if possible, it should be avoided 
in general and the task allotted to the 
stronger members. For instance con- 
sider the prescribed fingering (above the 
staff in Ex. 8) to the first phrase in the 


Adagio Movement, Beethoven, Op. 2, 
No. 1, 
Ex.8 

pacer 3 oN 1 


ap 


Sag2ia 7 1 


Even a good pianist cannot but expe- 
rience an inadequacy in rendering this turn 
with its additional appoggiatura, note C, 
when this grace note is played with the 
fifth finger. Fingering the turn 4, 3, 2, 1, 
(instead of 4, 3, 2, 3) and then taking the 
grace note C with the third finger (which 
fingering is later given in the thirty-sixth 
measure) gives one an added advantage 
and obviates the weak combination. The 
fingering in this case is as given beneath the 
staff. 

Our first example also exhibits the act 
of getting one finger over another. Prob- 
ably the best exercise in this direction is 


that found in the scale at the point where 


the thumb passes under the fourth finger. 
In order to secure the most natural and 
effective position apply the exercise to 
the model C scale by placing the thumb on 
the key F and allowing the fourth finger 
to hang over the B above. This gives 
position. 

Striking these keys in order one after 
the other and then passing the thumb under 
the hand to take the C above the B, one 
obtains a correct movement of the hand 
and secures an immediate action of the 
thumb under the palm. This is very desir- 
able in scale passages. If this exercise is 


practiced one discovers that the thumb 
gets in the habit of taking quickly this 
under position even when followed by the 
second or any other finger; and the act will 
soon become unconscious. 
note exercise (a) 


From this three- 


add the D above for the second finger and 
return in reverse order of progression (b) 
which gives an exercise -engendering all 
the movements required by an over-and- 
under action in scale-playing. 

For more advanced and intricate pass- 
ing over of the fingers, such as the fourth 
over the fifth, practice the last eight notes 
found in the Beethoven extract (Ex. 7). 
For an example of these two fingers alter- 
nating over and under each other study 
the sixth measure of Chopin’s Prelude in 
B, Op. 28, No. 11. The second measure 
of this same prelude presents an instance 
of the fifth finger passing over the thumb. 
Examples of over-and-under movements of 


the inner fingers conjointly with the u 
fingers employed at the same time 
be cited from the two-century distant n 
of Handel in his popular Harmo 
Blacksmith. 

Frequently it is found to be wisdo: 
change an entire fingering in order to - 
the capabilities of a weak or small | 
For instance, a section of the simple ; 
Dorothy by Seymour Smith: 


Ex.10 
Extended form: 
4 t 


« i 2 ry 
Contracted form: 


presents the fingering given above the : 
according to the usual rule: thuml 
lowest note; fifth finger on the highes 

Yet, for a child’s small hand—to y 


» the grade and style of this piece is suit 


beginning with the third finger natu 
secures a stronger and better adapted 
dering (see fingering beneath the sta 
Ex. 10), as it introduces a throw-ove 
the hand from the wrist upon the acce 
third beat where it is needed. The 
mentum and weight of the descending 
give naturally the requisite amoun' 
force almost without effort on the pa: 
the player. Try the fingering given 
neath the staff and you will find it supe 
for the grade of this piece, to the pri 
designation given above the staff. 

A young pupil’s originality in ada) 
suitable fingerings was put into play 
cently in the following way: having 
occasion to connect widely separated 
taves, as: 


he was told to-sustain the lower G i 
first octave. by changing fingers upo)| 
depressed key from 1 to 2, even i 
upper note held by the fifth finger h 
be released, and thus connect the sou’ 
the first octave to the second octave. . 
practicing this exercise until it be 
habitual, the pupil in a subsequent ] 
encountered the feminine ending (dis 
in Ex. 11, b) unfingered. He finge: 
correctly, 2-5 to 1-4. When asked 
he had used these fingers when the 
bination 1-5 to 1-5 would seem to st 
itself, he replied, “Why, I got that 
the octaves in that other piece.” 

Under all circumstances the fingeri 
different passages should be made t 
the hand or cover any other shorte 
of the particular player. Moreover, 
the printed fingerings prove unnatu' 
of too great difficulty they should | 
tered for, as Napoleon said, “Ever: 
that is unnatural is imperfect.” sf 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 0. 
MARKS’ ARTICLE | 
1. Name four results-of the use 
rect fingering. ‘a 
2. What is the correct pager 
2nd position of the triad? 
3. Describe an exercise f. 
thumb under fourth finger, — 
4. Should the “weakest con 
avoided or utilised? z 
5. When is the 2-5, 1-4 
successive octaves correct? 


E ETUDE 


O 
Japanese 


AVE hesitated to mention the human 
e at all, for it does not seem to be- 
in the category of dainty and delicate 
rs of Japan. The quarter-tone system 
snuging has produced a succession of 
feching sounds that mar what would 
‘rwise be pleasant to the ear. In other 
ds, the voice merely sounds discordant. 
ange to say, these quarter tones are 
seen in written music nor heard on 
‘instrument, except in the old Chinese 
iner of playing flutes. I have never 
1 a quarter-tone written in any music, 
is it perceptible to the ear, save as a 
aliar “slide” in going from one tone to 
ther. 
[usic is the profession of women and 
id beggars, as well as of men. The 
jha’s orchestra are all composed of 
men who are accomplished koto and 
lisen players. When Japanese girls are 
sen for the profession of music, they 
‘taken at the age of eight or nine and 
[through a strenuous course of train- 
| When they have mastered their sub- 
hich includes the tuning and playing 
koto, the history of their music, and 
memorizing of a repertoire, they are 
a diploma, with ceremonies appro- 
to the occasion. The children are in- 
rious, as are all Japanese, and when 
take up music it means that they 
go through at least four years of 
work, 
st of the blind are trained musicians 


‘he Lure 


PyCusic 


By the Noted American @omposer 


Lity STRICKLAND 


PART II 


having learned their profession entirely by 
ear. Upon their aptitude depends their 
living. They beg not boldly, as do the 
majority of Asiatic mendicants, but with 
songs, in the hope of softening the hearts 
of their hearers. 


Temple-Musicians 

"THE TEMPLE-MUSICIANS form 

another class in Japan. At one time 
they underwent a vigorous training to fit 
them for their honorable calling. They 
had to know the old classical modes, the 
sacred dances and all music incidental to 
temple ritualism. All of their work was 
memorized. 

In the days when Chinese music still 
influenced the people so strongly, these 
temple-musicians were honored and popu- 
lar. This is not the case to-day in Japan. 
The poor musicians have come down in the 
world because the people no longer en- 
courage them. Since so many of the 
glories of old Japan have faded, under 
the new rule, the people no longer care to 
keep up the musicians who once were con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the temple- 
regime. It seems a pity that whenever a 
country progresses and becomes modern- 
ized, its pageantry, its quaintness and its 
poetry must wither. And these old musi- 
cians, in their faded finery, are rather pa- 
thetic relics of a more leisurely day. 

But if the temple-musicians have been 
neglected, it is not so with the geisha-girls. 
To-day they flourish like the green-bay 
tree, up and down: the length and 
breadth of Japan. Every tea-house has 
its singing-girls and samisen-players, 
and no entertainment is complete with- 
out them, 


tr 
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JAPANESE FUNERAL PROCESSION, WITH CEREMONIAL DRUMS 


In Kyoto, in the geisha-quarter, is held 
every year, at cherry-blossom time, the 
famous “Miyako-odori,’ and it was my 
good fortune to have seen this charming 
festival in April. This dance-festival is 
really a brilliant ballet-ensemble, in eight 
scenes, and performed entirely by geisha- 
girls. 

Each scene has its appropriate and elab- 
orate stage-setting, for which special 
poems are sung and dances given with cos- 
tumes in harmony with the scenery and 
subject. The tableaux represents the vari- 
ous seasons, from spring to winter, and’ in- 
cludes idealized legends of shrines, saints 
and poets. The girls dance and posture 
with gilded fans or little drums, with grace 
and charm. It is a most pretentious and 
unique festival and one that has made 
Kyoto very popular in the spring of the 
year. 


The Maple Dance 


N NOVEMBER there is a ceremo- 

nial “Maple-dance” given by the same 
highly trained geishas. In their handsome 
and colorful kimonos and obis, with their 
elaborate coiffures, they look like a group 
of brilliant butterflies as they weave, with 
pliant little bodies, the measures of their 
traditional dances. 

Near the theater is a school where girls 
are trained in the intricate accomplishment 
of flower-arrangement and _ tea-serving, 
both established arts in Japan. These 
small creatures, whether geishas or not, 
always remind one of the figures on old 
screens come to life. With their doll- 
like bodies, their rice-powdered faces 
and their mincing walk, bows and 
smiles, they are entirely unique. 


JAPANESE CLASSICAL DANCERS, WITH ORCHESTRA AT THE BACK 


But the strangest and most striking of 
all the Japanese dances is the “No- 
dance,” as presented to-day. It was also 
my good luck to be in Yokohama at the 
“Festival of No-dancing,” when the very 
best representatives of this old art-form 
appeared on the stage at a performance 
which was both enjoyable and bewildering. 

The No-dance, like other forms of Jap- 
anese music, has passed through a tran- 
sition, from the old to the new, and, in so 
doing, has lost much of its strict formalism 
and severity. It was once held in such 
high esteem that only a cultured Sumari 
could chant the lines of a No-play. 

The No-dance, which is bothja play anda 
dance, was once patronized by only the 
most highly educated classes, and even to- 
day it is not popular with the masses. The 
verses or dialogues are still in the classi- 
cal idiom and are chanted rather than 
spoken. The No-dances I saw were a 
queer combination of recitation with in- 
termittent music, slow and dignified in 
form, and with that sonorous chanting that 
to the uninitiated produces a strange effect. 

On this occasion, the orchestra sat at the 
back of the stage and comprised a flute, 
two samisens and three shoulder-drums 
which were thumped at intervals with what 
appeared to be a thimble. The drum- 
players at the same time uttered short 
barking sounds that were unearthly. These 


(Continued on page 69) 
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THE ETI 


Pertinent Advice to Practical Pianists 


By the Noted Italian @omposer 
R. Drico 


Translated from the French for THE ETUDE 


HE SUBJECT of pianoforte tech- 

nic is one which has innumerable 

phases, and has given rise to end- 
less discussion. Experience, the only 
teacher, continually reveals new and sig- 
nificant facts about this fascinating branch 
of the art; and the writer ventures to dis- 
close some ideas which have been revealed 
to him in his years of work in musical 
education. 

The mechanism of the hand on the key- 
board and its relation to the actual art of 
interpretation is an important branch of 
this subject, one which is fraught with 
many fascinating aspects. 

Harshness of tone is one of the mist 
deplorable and most frequent faults of 
pianists and students. But there should 
be, and there is, a remedy for this fault. 
Harshness of tone may be eliminated. The 
remedy consists in joining, correctly, one 
tone to the next. This is a simple state- 
ment of an important truth. Corréct join- 
ing means that the finger which rests upon 
the key, after having struck it, must not 
be lifted until the next key is struck. The 
first finger must act as a support, while 
the second finger is being lifted, and the 
second finger flies upward as: if controlled 
by a spring. 


Other Advantages 
HIS SYSTEM of connecting has 


other advantages besides that of in- 
suring agreeable tone. It permits of mak- 
ing the most delicate, soft tone; it assists 
in reaching difficult stretches, in attaining 
the highest velocity and great endurance. 
Tts importance cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

The blow of the hammer against the 
string is a Sound which is very annoying 
to the sensitive ear. In careless playing 
it is only too apparent. But the careful 
connecting of tones, as above described, 
mitigates this by-product. A certain elastic 
continuity of tone, in passing from one 
note to another, is a mark of artistic play- 
ing. ‘Careful connection promotes this 
elasticity—a charming effect of instru- 
ments played with the bow, an effect which 
the pianist should strive to approximate. 


Achieve by Exaggeration 


T IS OFTEN TRUE that in learning 
to make the hand obey the dictates of 
the mind, we must, for a time, exaggerate 
the required movements, the required 
effects. Such is.the case with this peculiar 
joining of tones. We must exaggerate 
it during the hours of study, whatever the 
character of the music may chance to be. 
In cantabile, for instance, the connec- 
tion is especially necessary; for the mel- 
ody must unfold itself slowly and gently, 
with a suave smoothness. But in swift 
passages it is also necessary where the 
notes fall like a chaplet of pearls. Indeed, 
there is no other way by which they may 
be coaxed from the piano with this effect. 
A certain surety and poise is most im- 
portant for the hand. It must have such 
a secure position that it never swerves 
from this security. Such security is ob- 
tained by the hand which is accustomed 
to connect the notes with care. A little 
experimenting will soon convince the stu- 
dent of this. He can easily compare the 
inéxact, unconnected playing with the 
certainty of the strictly connected style. 
The writer’s experience has proved to 


him that in the failure to connect lies the 
cause of the failure to succeed, in the 
cases of many istudents. These students 
have covered a certain number of etudes, 
but they seem unable to conquer the dif- 
ficulties in them, to grasp them, to make 
them their own. These shipwrecks are 
due to a wrong pose of the hand, to lack 
of articulation, of clearness in playing, 
to lack of proper connection of the notes. ° 


A Remedy 


O CORRECT these faults, the student 

must not only train the fingers; he 
must also listen constantly for his con- 
nections, and he must~ constantly require 
his mind to direct his fingers. 

The source of agility is a matter of di- 
verse opinion. Some writers assert that 
it depends on lightness in the hand. But, 
on the contrary, the present writer be- 
lieves that it depends on the strength of 
the hand. This required strength of the 
hand cannot be gained in a short time. It 
will appear only after a long and persever- 
ing course of training. Again we must 
remember to exaggerate. We must lift 
the fingers high, in order to exercise and 
strengthen the muscles. We must make 
the connection with great care, holding 
one finger until the next springs up, ready 
to strike. 

Here the writer will make use of the 
paradox: One must practice slowly in 
order to play fast; one must practice with 
strength in order to play lightly. 


Fingering, Forever 

LOSELY ALLIED with the idea of 

a secure position of the hand is the 
subject of fingering. Indeed, without suit- 
able fingering, the hand cannot attain such 
poise. Many years are required for the 
development of this subject of fingering. 
And today we observe that great progress 
has been made. Every pianist of impor- 
tance understands the great significance of 
fingering. Even the greatest of them has 
been willing to expend great labor, devote 
his talent to the editing of famous com- 
positions, in order to indicate the correct 
manner of fingering, to show where each 
finger should be placed. 

Certain conventional fingerings, formerly 
in use, have been for a long time abolished. 
For instance, the thumb is now permitted 
to play on the black keys—a_ fingering 
which was for many years condemned as 
unpardonable. 


Useful Devices 


HERE ARE OTHER devices, such 

as shifting the hand, in order to avoid 
too much passing over and under with the 
thumb. But the student should endeavor 
to formulate some principles of fingering 
and should observe how certain masters 
have varied their systems of fingering to 
suit their own hands Thus the student 
may perhaps have to adapt fingerings for 
himself. For there is no doubt that, with 
the exception of certain general principles, 
certain hands find one fingering more con- 
venient than another. 

From the subject of correct poise of 
the hand, and correct fingering, to the sub- 
ject of interpretation is but a short step; 
because interpretation depends so inevitably 
on correct fundamentals in the hand itself. 
Without a good legato no cantabile, no 


singing melody, is possible. Without good 
clear articulation no flowing passages are 
possible. Without good fingering neither 
legato nor velocity is possible. 

The musical world holds—and rightly so 
—that there is a difference between the 
good pianist of innate musical feeling and 
the player who, even though he is a master 
of the keyboard, is merely an improviser 
at the piano. A third gift is the gift of 
the teacher—the ability to impart either 
ideas of musical feeling, or mastery of 
the keyboard, or both. 


Teachers, and Teachers 


ANY ARTISTS, after successful 

concert work, devote themselves to 
teaching. But unfortunately the pupils do 
not always reflect the excellent qualities 
of their teachers. The art of teaching? 
in fact, requires certain positive doctrines; 
that is to say, it has its rules and regula- 
tions. A methodical procedure must be 
maintained at the same time that the 
teacher is ready to diverge from it, if he 
finds that the individual student requires 
a different policy. To imitate the playing 
of the teacher is most useful. Yet few 
students can imitate precisely, because of 
the difference in hand, muscle, energy, 
temperament. Therefore, imitation alone 
is not sufficient to produce good pupils. To 
go further, supposing students could imi- 
tate precisely, no artist would wish to 
turn out a group of imitators, of parrots, 
of patterns cut with the same dye. It is 
necessary to formulate sound principles 
and to show the pupil how far he must 
adhere to them, when he may depart from 
them, and why he should depart from 
them. Only so can he become an intelli- 
gent, self-reliant musician. 

Uniformity in teaching is a great need 
of the student, and to the development of 
this idea special and careful study is re- 
quired from the would-be teacher. Pupils 
fail of success, in many cases, because, in 
changing from one teacher to another, they 
change methods, too, and often find them- 
selves, as a result, without any definite 
method. What else could he expected? 
They must often discard much that they 
have been at great pains to learn, and, 
going to still another teacher, they find 
that they must build up from the beginning 
a wholly new system. 


Some Prevailing Faults 


URING the present writer’s long ex- 

perience, certain faults of interpreta- 
tion have been recognized as most common 
and most in need of correction. What are 
some of these faults which stand as ob- 
stacles between the student and the goal of 
his ambition, the artist. 

Some faults of interpretation, more than 
others, are bound up with the technic of 
the hand. One of these is the wrong ar- 
peggiating of the chord. Some players 
continually “break” octaves and chords. 
This becomes a habit. But the broken or 
arpeggiated chord has a special meaning, 
is used for a special purpose. If the com- 
poser wishes the chord to be broken he 
knows how to indicate that execution of it. 
Let the student not usurp the rights of the 
composer ! 

Another frequent fault is that the hands 
do not fall upon the kevboard in exact uni- 
son and at the precise beat or fraction of 
a beat determined by the rhythm. This 


very failure to be prompt gives ris 
feeling of uncertainty. Promptness | 
contrary makes for security. The 
should remember the old adage, “W: 
gun is half done,” 


Rhythm, the Indispensable 


ERE WE HAVE TOUCHED 
the all-important subject of rl 
The student has doubtless been told, 
times, that rhythm is of the greate 
portance. Yet he cannot realize ho 
portant it is until he begins to obser 
various effects which good rhyth1 
make or faulty rhythm can mar, an 
he observes, too, the innumerable po 
which rhythm is the determining fac 
Of chief significance is the exact st 
sion of notes on a beat, or in a m 
as in a succession of eighth notes, 
dotted note followed by the one of th 
smaller value, or the eighth follow 
two sixteenths, also the three notes 
triplet. In most of these cases, ti 
sponsibility is with the teacher; fo 
they who permit the careless exe 
Probably they do not wish to ann 
pupil by. insisting too much on acc 
Yet when this vice—it is not too st 
word—has once taken root, it swift 
comes a weed which the united effc 
both teacher and pupil scarcely suf 
exterminate. 


Those Fourth and Fifth Fin; 
HERE ARE several direct cav 
this particular sort of unrhyt 
playing, but a most fruitful cause — 
of strength in the fourth and fifth f 
especially in playing arpeggios. 
weakness, rather than an ignorance 
proper notes, is often to blame. 
Having found the cause of the fa 
must seek its remedy. In this ca 
remedy consists in strengthening tl 
gers. To gain strength, the finger: 
make a habit of a hammer-like artict 
The key must be struck from a poit 
above it, with a strong, swift strok 
first’ the tone will be harsh and dis 
able, and the forearm will become 
Nevertheless, this exercise will cure { 
gers of their habit of striking bad 
making tones which are not clear. 
The position of the body, of th 
of the hand is of such importance 
should be referred to, even © 
briefly. The player should sit at. 
height that the elbows are on a ley 
the keyboard, and the elbows sho 
lightly, without effort, at the sides 
‘body. | 
The hand should be placed so tl 
wrist is lowered to the level of the 
keys; and the thumb is extended | 
its tip comes farther forward 
little finger, which latter should 
edge of the keys. ) 
If these positions are mmaintath 
hand and its fingers will function pr 
and will form the habit of playing a 
with equal force and with a co 
tone; and they will acquire agility, 
ance and sweetness of quality in thei 


Putting the “Soul” into Play 
FUNALLY: the writer would 
certain rules for interpretatio 
play accurately, to overcome 
position, of time—this is not e 
(Continued on pa, 
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STERHAZY, WHERE SCHUBERT TAUGHT 


COUNTESS ESTERHAZY IN THE OVAL.. 


— @he Notable Career of the Esterhazy Family 


By Jay Mepia 


An account of the remarkable Hungarian family which extended enormous assistance to musical art, through 


its benefactions to composers and players, including Mozart, Haydn and Schubert 


IE ROLE played by the Esterhazy 
family in musical history is often 
unappreciated by those unfamiliar 
s; far-reaching influence upon some 
greatest masters of the art. This 
aished noble line is one of the most 
of the proud Magyar families, 
whom made music a part of their 
life. Art, from its beginnings, 
to aristocracy for its bread and 
ndeed, until the time of Bee- 
may be called the slave of aris- 
many ways musiciats in some 
Europe had little better social 
the eighteenth century than 
der the Cesars. 

of the Esterhazy’s, how- 
the severity of the formal 
sic was really loved, and the 
O° flourished in this fortunate 


rea sble families at that time, 
Kapelle (orchestra and 
as a present- day nobleman 
» in a kennel or stable. 
franz Joseph Haydn, son ot 
and a cook, was appointed 
| Kapellmaister (under Wer- 
tadt (Iron City). The 
se at that time was Paul An- 
he family had been noted 
for upwards of a cen- 


Chapel Established 


ince of Esterhazy was 
13). He established a 
na chorus and orchestra 
laydn was appointed there 
lent performers in the 
ll group, to be sure, but in 
ge orchestra was the ex- 


ie Esterhazy’s at Eisen- 
large building with many 
| completely encircled by 
was ample room to 
tra, and Haydn as- 
lis group at the first 
terhazys surrounded 
uxuries rivaling the ele- 
ench monarchs, In fact, 


the little town of Eisenstadt, situated only 
thirty miles from Vienna, became the cen- 
ter of a principality of no small preten- 
sions. The third Prince of Esterhazy, then 
fifty, took a great fancy to Haydn, who 
was twenty-nine, and the appointment was 
considered a most fortuitous one.., 

Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy died in 
1762 and was succeeded by his brother, 
Nicolaus, known as the “magnificent” be- 
cause of the highly extravagant and opu- 
lent manner in which he conducted his 
court. With him the strictly Hungarian 
customs of his ancestors gave way to a 
most cosmopolitan mode of life, with a 
tendency to the brilliancy and gaiety of 
France. <A visit to Versailles aroused the 
envy of the ambitious Nicolaus, and he re- 
turned with the desire to build a similar 
palace, He, therefore, chose a site at the 
end of the Neusiedler Lake and erected 
one of the most gorgeous palaces in Eu- 
rope, which he called ‘‘Esterhaz.” 

The building was in Italian style and, in 
its original form, was embellished with 
balconies, statues, and colonnades galore. 
An idea of its size may be gained from 
the fact that in addition to the state-rooms 
it contained over one hundred and thirty- 
six chambers loaded with art treasures 
from all over the world. There was an 
opera house seating four hundred. This 
was in a separate building. A theater for 
marionettes—then in great vogue—was in 
another building. These pretentious edi- 
fices were, like those at Versailles, sur- 
rounded by a pleasure park of huge di- 
mensions. 

Apparently the sole idea of these lux- 
uriant Hungarians was to make life one 
long, sweet song; and in the scheme of 
affairs, music, fortunately for the masters 
concerned, played a very considerable part. 
Here, in a kind of musical paradise, 
Haydn spent thirty years. As in the case 
with many other noble families, the court 
musician was merely a part of an exten- 
sive ménage, all brought about in order 
that the blessed aristocrats should not be 
jeopardized by ennui. More than this, the 
musical establishment of the palace was 
something to which the patron pointed 


with pride, as there was no little rivalry 
among the various counts, dukes and 
princes. 


Haydn Shows Appreciation 
| ee tiny FRANKLY stated his appre- 

ciation of his opportunities at Ester- 
hazy. The orchestra was to him a kind 
of laboratory in which he could and did 
experiment to his heart’s content. He also 
was at first pleased with his isolation from 
the rest of the world and felt that it con- 
tributed to his originality. To him it was 
easier to please a patron whom he could 
study and understand than it was to sat- 
isfy a fickle general public. Apparently 
he was quite content to sign the contract 
of servitude which seems so ludicrous to 
us in this day of millionaire musicians such 
as Verdi, Puccini, Strauss, Paderewski, 
and Sousa. The contract is one of the 
most curious documents in the history of 
music. We give it in translation here: 


Form of Agreement and Instructions 
for the Vice-Capellmeister 


66 HIS DAY (according to the date 
hereto appended) Joseph Hey- 

den,* native of Rohrau in Austria, 
is accepted and appointed Vice-Capell- 
meister in the service of his Serene High- 
ness, ‘Paul Anton, Prince of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, of Esterhasy and Galantha, 
etc., with the conditions here following :— 
“1, Seeing that the Capellmeister at Ei- 
senstadt, by name Gregorius Werner, hav- 
ing devoted many years of true and faith- 
ful service to the princely house, is now, 
on account of his great age and infirmities, 
unfit to perform the duties incumbent on 
him, therefore the said Gregorius Werner, 
in consideration of his long services, shall 
retain the post of Capellmeister and the 
said Joseph Heyden as Vice-Capellmeister 
shall, as far as regards the music of the 
choir, be subordinate to the Capellmeister 
and receive his instructions. But in every- 
thing else relating to musical performances, 


* The name appears in this spelling in the 
contract, 


and in all that concerns the orchestra, the 
Vice-Capellmeister shall have thé sole di- 
rection, 

°2. The said Joseph Heyden shall be con- 
sidered and treated as a member of the 
household. Therefore his Serene Highness 
is graciously pleased to place confidence in 
his conducting himself as becomes an hon- 
orable official of a princely house. He 
must be temperate, not showing himsclf 
overbearing towards his musicians, but 
mild and lenient, straightforward and com- 
posed. It is especially to be observed that, 
when the orchestra shall be summoned to 
perform before company, the Vice-Capell- 
meister and all the musicians shall appear 
in uniform, and the said Joseph Heyden 
shall take care that he and all the members 
of his orchestra do follow the instructions 
given and appear in white stockings, white 
linen, powdered, and either with a pigtail 
or a tie-wig. 

“3. Seeing that the other musicians are 
Pies for directions to the said Vice- 
Capellmeister, therefore he should take the 
more care to conduct himself in an ex- 
emplary manner, abstaining from undue 
familiarity, and from vulgarity in eating, 
drinking, and conversation, not dispensing 
with the respect due him, but acting up- 
rightly and influencing his subordinates to 
preserve such harmony as is becoming in 
them, remembering how displeasing the 
consequences of any discord or dispute 
would be to his Serene Highness. 

“4. The said Vice-Capellmeister shall be 
under an obligation to compose such music 
as his Serene Highness may command, and * 
neither to communicate such compositions 
to any other person nor to allow them to be 
copicd, but to retain them for the absolute 
use of his Highness, and not to compose 
anything for any other person without the 
knowledge and permission of his Highness. 

“5. The said Joseph Heyden shall appear 
in the antechamber daily, before and after 
midday, and inquire whether his Highness 
is pleased to order a performance of the 
orchestra, After receipt of his orders he 
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shall communicate them to the other mu- 
sicians, and shall take care to be punctual 
at the appointed time, and to ensure punc- 
tuality in his subordinates, making a note 
of those who arrive late or absent them- 
selves altogether. 

“6, Should any quarrel or cause of com- 
plaint arise, the Vice-Capellmeister shall 
endeavor to arrange it, in order that his 
Serene Highness may not be incommoded 
with trifling disputes; but should any more 
serious difficulty occur, which the said 
Joseph Heyden is unable to set right, his 
Serene Highness must then be respectfully 
called upon to decide the matter. 

“7. The said Vice-Capellmeister shall 
take careful charge of all music and mu- 
sical instruments, and shall be responsible 
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for any injury that may occur to them 
from carelessness or neglect. 
“8. The said Joseph Heyden shall be 


ebliged to instruct the female vocalists, in 
order that they may not forget in the 
country what they have been taught with 
much trouble and expense in Vienna, and, 
as the said Vice-Capellmeister is pro- 
ficient on various instruments, he shall take 
care to practice himself on all that he ts 
acquainted with. 

“9. A copy of this agreement and in- 
structions shall be given to the said Vice- 
Capellmeister and to his subordinates, in 
order that he may be able to hold them to 
their obligations therein laid down. 

“10. It is considered unnecessary to de- 
tail the services required of the said Joseph 
Heyden more particularly, since his Serene 
Highness is pleased to hope that he will 
of his own free will strictly observe not 
only these regulations but all others that 
may from time to tune be made by his 
Highness, and that he will place the or- 
chestra on such a footing, and in such 
good order, that he may bring honor upon 
himself and deserve the further favor of 
the prince his master, who thus confides 
in his zeal and discretion. 

“11. A salary of four hundred florms, 
to be received quarterly, is hereby be- 
stowed upon the said Vice-Capellmeister 
by his Serene Highness. 

“12. In addition the said Joseph Heyden 
shall have board at the officers’ table, or 
half a gulden a day in leu thereof. 

“13. Finally, this agreement shall hold 
good for at lIcast three years from May 
Ist, 1761, with the further condition that 
if at the conclusion of this term the said 
Joseph Heyden shall desire to leave the 
service, he shall notify his intention to his 
Highness half a year beforehand. 

“14. His Serene Highness undertakes to 
keep Joseph Heyden in his service during 
this time and, should le be satisficd with 
him, he may look forward to being ap- 
pointed Capellmeister. This, however, 
must not be understood to deprive his 
Serene Highness of the freedom to dis- 
miss the said Joseph Heyden at the ex- 
piration of the term, should he see fit to 
do so. 

“Duplicate copies of this docwment shall 
be executed and exchanged. 

“Given at Vienna this first day of May, 
1761. 

“Ad mandatum Celsissimi Principis, 
“Tohann Stifftell, Secretary.” 


Haydn's Vanity 
REGOR JOSEPH WERNER, whom 


Haydn succeeded, was an_ indus- 
trious but uninspired composer, none of 
whose works have survived. Haydn 


thought a great deal of dress and _ this 
pleased his patron but displeased Werner 
who looked upon the young man as a fop. 
Prince Nicolaus himself flaunted a dia- 
mond-coyered coat which must have made 
him look like the tenor in a Broadway re- 
vue. He, however, considered it a neces- 
sary part of the machinery of convincing 
his followers of his high position, It 


doubtless did impress Haydn whose own 
uniform was of blue velvet trimmed with 
silver. Add to this knee breeches, a white 
lace neck-tie, white stockings and lace 
ruffles. He was never seen without a wig, 
with side curls and a pigtail. He con- 
sidered himself a very ugly man and felt 
adornment necessary. 

As time went on, his confinement at Es- 
terhaz grew irksome. He longed to go to 
Vienna to meet other musicians and also 
wanted to go to Italy. The working hours 
at Esterhaz were not on the Union scale, 
however; and if ever there was a hard- 
working composer, Haydn was that one.’ 
Apart from Bach, Mozart, and Wagner, 
few men have actually put down so many 
notes in a lifetime. He worked continually 
at composing symphonies, during the bet- 
ter part of his life. In all, he wrote one 
hundred and twenty-five lengthy works of 
this type, including elaborate overtures to 
operas and plays. 

Prince Nicolaus was extremely proud of 
his retainer. It meant a great deal to 
him to be able to boast of having one of 
the foremost composers of the time as a 
member of his retinue. Other nobles could 
have diamonds and titles, but he had a 
master. Accordingly he made it a habit to 
take Haydn with him on many of his trips 
to Vienna and elsewhere. 


The Nagging Frau Haydn 

LL WAS NOT BLISS in Haydn's 

home, however. His wife was a ter- 
magant who was continually striving to 
spend the composer’s income as fast as he 
made it. Haydn accordingly fell in love 
with an Italian singer, who, with her hus- 
band, was engaged as a part of the mu- 
sical forces of the Prince. Luigia Polzelli 
was a coquette, very much younger than 
Haydn, who “bled” the master mercilessly, 
so it is surprising when we-learn that he 
had actually been able to save up as much 
as one thousand dollars at the time when 
he made his trip to London at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Imagine the domestic situation of this 
group. The musicians were housed in one 
building, a kind of dormitory for the Ka- 
pelle. Haydn and his wife had three rooms. 
Eleven of the other musicians were permit- 
ted two rooms and might have their wives 
with them. The others had a room apiece, 
except a few who were lodged two in a 
room. Thus Haydn’s “Xantippe’ was 
brought into daily contact with her rival, 
as Haydn was with Signor Polzelli. 

Probably it was with the idea of escaping 
in part from the importunities of the petu- 
lent Mrs. Haydn that the master went to 
Esterhazy. 

We do not think of Haydn as an oper- 
atic composer; but, as a matter of fact, he 
wrote nineteen works for the stage, in- 
cluding five marionette operas.. This was 
made possible by the wonderful little opera 
house at Esterhaz and the exceedingly fine 
corps of resident and visiting singers. The 
opera house burned down in 1779 and 
Nicolaus determined to set out for Paris. 
This was the occasion for the first per- 
formance of MHaydn’s “Farewell” Sym- 
phony. A beautiful new theater was erect- 
ed at Esterhaz in 1780. Prince Nicolaus 
died in 1790, leaving Haydn a pension of 
one thousand florins. Nicolaus’ successor, 
Prince Anton, dismissed the Kapelle, but 
added four hundred florins a year to 
Haydn’s pension. 


Other Esterhazy Proteges 
LTHOUGH HAYDN was assisted 
more than any of the other masters, 
through the munificence of the Esterhazy 
fortunes, Mozart, Schubert and other com- 
posers were given opportunities to be grate- 
ful to them. For instance, in March, 1783, 
we learn from a letter of Mozart that he 


played nine concerts given through the 
patronage of the Esterhazys. 

In 1818 Count Johann Esterhazy em- 
ployed Schubert to teach music in his 
family at the rate of two gulden a lesson. 
Schubert was to reside with the family, 
in Winter at Vienna and in Summer at 
Zselész. Thus Schubert went, as a young 
man of twenty-one, to teach the son, aged 
five, Caroline, aged eleven, and Marie, 
aged thirteen. So Schubert received 
through the Esterhazys one of the few re- 
spites from care and poverty in his short 
lifetime. Also, his tenure apparently lasted 
for only one year. There is no explana- 
tion given why it was of such short dura- 
tion. The fact that Schubert dedicated so 
many works to the Esterhazys is indi- 
cative of his appreciation. 

It is given to few men to contribute as 
much spirit of romance to the world as 
did Franz Schubert. Therefore, it seems 
one of the tragedies of fate that his one 
great romance should be that between him- 
self and his pupil, Caroline Esterhazy, 
when between them there was a_ social 
chasm as vast as that sea of ether between 
Jupiter and Saturn. When Schubert re- 
turned to see her in 1824, she was a beau- 
tiful girl of seventeen. He was the more 
or less slip-shod and improvident maker 
of tunes—the son of a poor schoolmaster. 
Both must have realized the hopelessness 
of the situation. When she asked him 
why he never dedicated any of his com- 


So Se 

THE E 
her he replied: “Wk 
All that I do is des 


positions to 
be the use? 
you.” 

The Esterhazy family was ot 
largest of the noble families in 
There were three main branches. 
of the Esterhazys were musical 
tistic in their inclinations, but m 
in themselves proficient musician: 
port published in 1892 states tha 
time the Esterhazy family « 
twenty-nine lordships, sixty mark 
and four hundred and fourteer 
in Hungary, in addition to lor 
Austria and Bavaria. We hav 
thentic statistics about this re 
family since the war, except tha 
members served with great cred 
Army and in the State. One o: 
scendants married into the \ 
family in America. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS C€ 
MEDIA’S ARTICLE 


1. From whom did early art 
of its support? 

2. How long was Haydn in th 
of the Esterhazy family? 

3. What remuneration did he 1 

4. Tell something of Haydn's 7 

5. What are some of Haydn 
written while there? 

6. Name other musical protégé 
Esterhazy family, 


Ghe (Centenary of the Accordion 


By JosEPH RUSSELL 


INVENTED one hundred years ago, the ac- 
cordion is again coming into a period of 
popularity. After all, there is something 
in the tone of the little instrument which 
gives to it a considerable appeal. 

A nation-wide centennial celebration has 
been recently held by the Belgians, in 
memory of Charles Buffet, the accordion 
master who introduced the instrument into 
that country; and some fifty thousand 
players entered the competition for a com- 
memorative medal. A feature of the event 
was the gigantic processions led by groups 
of accordion players and the concerts con- 
cluded with a huge accordion-playing 
Marathon. 

The accordion is rectangular in shape, 
with its bellows on one side and five to 
fifty keys on the other side. 
it is a simple instrument and can be manu- 
factured at a very low cost has provided 
much pleasure to countless humble people. 
It has often been referred to as “a sym- 
phony in one.” 
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CONCERTINA ACCORDION : 


ITALIAN MODEL 


In the hands of a skilled player the ac- 
cordion has unsuspected powers of both 
execution and expression, so that it has at 
times received notable recognition from 
both musicians and people. The composer 
Tchaikovsky, in his “Second Orchestral 
Suite, Op. 53” employed four accordions 
in the Scherzo, to swell the tone, with 
wonderful results. 

It was Damian who, in Vienna in 1829, 
invented a form of accordion; and a little 
later the Englishman, Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, took out a patent for the concertina. 
The accordion and the concertina differ but 
little, both being free-reed instruments of 
the portable seraphine family. The two 
words, by the general public, are inter- 
changeable. 

The concertina is hexagonal in form, with 
bellows in the center and a keyboard at 


The fact that. 


each end. It reached its popularit 
in 1865, the year of Lincoln’s assa 
Signor Giulio Regondi created a 
London musical circles, with h 
handling and beautiful interpreta 
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PIANO ACCORDION 


_ For the concertina the noes or 
of the musical staff are played o 
hand keys and those in the spac 
the keys for the right hand. It i 
complete families including ten 
bass and double-bass; and the raj 
group is six and five-eights octave 
flute and oboe music can be pla 
without alteration. 

Some rather notable composit 
been written for the concertina. 
composed an Adagio for Eigh 
tinas, a Quintet for Piano, Concer 
lin, Viola and “Cello, and six 
Piano, Concertina and Violin. — 

The concertina, which is furn; 
a complete chromatic scale, has ec 
more powers of both execution a} 
sion than has the common small 
which has but the diatonic sca 
ever, the modern piano-accor¢ 
much more complete instrun 
either of its humbler “ancestor: 
is capable of the performance o! 
score suited to the piano or ¢ 
board. It has reached its ¢ gre 
larity in Italy. -_ 

Charles Dickens was a ‘fe ei 
cordion. During his voyage t 
he heard one on board ship. Fe 
hunted out the player, borr 
strument, and for the rest 
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I realized just before I was to 
public that the sound I was mak- 
beautiful. Instead of satisfy- 
it irritated me. 

d to begin my studies all over 
undo all that I had previously 

he way of tone-production. 
shnic as technic, or the manner of 
the tone, does not interest me. 
n I was studying with Carrefio 
me, “That is a beautiful tone, 
t know just how you make it.” 
however, did not interest me. 
e to know just how I put my 
ie key. What I must have is 


nd hear. Many people lis- 
hear, just as many people 
mot see. Mrs. Jack Gardner 
: the treasures of her Boston 
i visitors. One of them 
e articles she looked at. 
dner remarked, “My dear, 
hands.” If we saw 

we should not have to 

so, if we heard things 


en, hear what you listen 
you must quite definitely 
you are listening. 


‘practice constantly. 


An Interview With the Well Known Concert Pianist 
GEORGE COPELAND 


Secured Expressly for The Etude by Frorence Leonarp 


George Copeland was born in Boston, Massachusetts. 


At seven years of 


age he was sent to Spain, the land of his mother’s ancestry, to be educated, hav- 


ing already begun the study of the piano, at five. 


There his musical gifts were 


mostly developed. Mr. Copeland was one of the first to teach the public to 
appreciate Debussy; and his interpretations of that composer's works gave great 


Satisfaction to that master. 


He also has been largely instrumental in fostering 


in our American concert halls a vogue for the works of the modern Spanish 


composers. 


There are certain precautions which I 
take in order to keep the listening powers 
fresh and keen. For one thing, there are 
four months in the year when I neither 
make music nor hear it. It is a mistake to 
For another thing, I 
do not practice too many scales. Playing 
scales dulls the musical sensibilities. If 
they are played too much, the playing be- 
comes stale. Any sort of playing, when 
overdone, makes the performance stale. 
We can observe this in many concerts. 


The Scales—and a Good Book 


eed SCALE practice is essential. It 
restores the hands to flexibility. I 
practice scales from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes a day, but I am merely exercising the 
muscles. So I always read while I prac- 
tice them. - 

For developing quality of sound I work 
at compositions. The artist must have 
quality. If he has that foundation, many 


difficulties vanish. For instance, just as I 
was about to begin a certain concert, a 
friend said to me, “You will have trouble 
in that hall for the acoustics are so poor.” 
But, as I played, my ear was listening for 
the right quality and, having found that, I 
had no trouble with the acoustics. 

What is the right quality? There is 
one absolute standard for all tones. That 
is, the tone must float, must be transparent. 
I do not necessarily require different tone 
qualities in Bach and Debussy, for in- 
stance. But one thing is essential to both 
—the tones must be clear. 

Furthermore, it must not try to be any- 
thing that it is not, to imitate something 
that it cannot be. Life is too full of imi- 
tations, of people trying to seem what 
they are not, trying to make things appear 
what they are not. 

For good tone production I would say 
to the student, “put your hands naturally 
on the keys—the way that is easy to you.” 


~ 


Most people develop unnatural habits of 
playing like the stiffness which comes 
over them when they go to the photog- 
rapher. 

There is only one thing that is bad for 
all hands, that is to carry the wrist lower 
than the hand. That position weakens all 
that you do. Strength comes from the 
level hands. 


Pianissimo Touch 


Pos E, good tone, comes from weight, 
not from a blow on the keys. Round 
tone can be acquired only in this way. 
Pianissimo must have the dead weight at 
the bottom of the keys. 

Many tones I make with soft hands. 
For forte the hands become more firm. 
Some tones must be harsh and acrid, es- 
pecially in certain Spanish things, or that 
Prelude of Debussy which is more Spanish 
than many compositions written by 
Spaniards. Or again in Prokofieff or in 
Grovlez there must be harshness. 

Many times tone must be somber, thick, 
yet sensitive. 

But whatever the quality—harsh or 
mellow—I make most of my tone om the 
key. Resonance comes from playing on 
the key, not from a blow; a certain soft 
staccato comes from not lifting the finger 
and striking. Often a certain cunscious in- 
tensity comes inte the tip of the finger. 
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Yes! conscious intensity; that is the pen- 
alty the artist must pay! He must be ever 
self-conscious! In spite of emotional fer- 
vor, of inner ecstacy, he must know ex- 
actly what he is doing at every moment. 

But music not intellectual! Music 
must be understood through feelings. 
Heads are too much educated, emotions 
not enough. Even Bach, the universal, is 
emotional. When the pianist studies Bach 
he should first put himself in that epoch, 
should try to understand the mind, man- 
ners and feelings of the people of that 
day. Then he should open the flood- 
gates and let the richness of the music 
pour forth, should play emotionally. 
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Spiritual Emotions 

HE WORD, emotion, however, is a 

dangerous word to use, because peo- 
ple do not always understand that emotion 
can be ecstatic and not of earth. The 
emotions of Bach’s music are spiritual 
(1 do not find these emotions in the fugues, 
however. The fugues, for me, are like 
adding columns of figures, for I do not 
find these old forms inevitable expressions 
of feeling.) 

The emotion of Spanish music can be 
far from spiritual, can be even sensual, 
but because of its strength and power this 
music does not arrive at the sensual ex- 
treme. Its primitive, naive qualities re- 
deem it. 

The primitive trait is found in the music 
of both Spaniard and Negro. Both also 
have the instantaneous response to rhythm 
that is rhythm. In beginning a dance, for 
example, you can see the dancer of other 
nations or races get ready and begin. Not 
so with the Negro! He fairly melts into 
the music on the instant—he becomes 
‘Auid.” That is rhythm. 

Most people keep time merely in playing. 
To study rhythm study architecture! 
Put into the student’s conception the fact 
that even things which do not move have 
proportion and that proportion is rhythm. 

In teaching one must see to it that the 
student is attentive. Have you ever no- 
ticed how many people are inattentive? 
In practicing, the moment one is not com- 
pletely interested and attentive, he must 
stop. Hours and hours of mechanical 
practice merely make the playing stale. 

But teaching! We speak of teaching, 
yet all we can do is to open doors for the 
imprisoned talent, the confined personality. 

I rarely teach, but, when I do, I attempt 
to stimulate the student’s own imagination 
and thinking power. I never make marks 
on the page to indicate this or that. That 
is not teaching. I never write out finger- 
ing—the pupil must find his own fingering 
to suit his own hand. But I try to send 
the pupil away white-hot with enthusiasm. 


The Light Just Ahead 
E NEED enthusiasm; we need 
glamour. 

It is not enough to be able to analyze 
and discuss style, for instance. We must 
be enthusiastic about style, penetrated with 
the feeling of it. It must not be a thing 
from which we are detached, that we can 
observe and classify and catalogue. It 
must live and breathe in the tones beneath 
our finger-tips. 

When I first played Bach, I played it as 
I was taught, in the old style, but I felt 
it to be ultra-modern as we know it to be 
now. For Bach is Debussy, is Ravel, is 
Chopin—and all the others. As Debussy 
himself said, “Bach said it all. We say 
the same thing in a different manner.” 

Think of the clear structure of Debussy, 
the clearest since Bach. For Debussy is 
not, as some have said, an impressionist. 
He is conventional—direct. 

Style is like life in this—that what is 
wrong for one may not be wrong for an- 
other. 

The Inadequate Medium 
ROM BEETHOVEN I choose certain 
movements instead of playing whole 


sonatas—for they are for me very uneven 
in value. His ponderous emotions, his ter- 
rific feeling clouded his manner of expres- 
sion. He heard enormous masses, the echo 
of the tumult within himself. Thus he 
wrote badly for the piano, because he was 
not satisfied with his medium. This we 
hear in his music. 

Mozart, on the contrary, was satisfied 
with his medium. His music is full of 
contentment. : 

But in whatever style we play we must 
have clarity of projection. 

The public will “get” anything that is 
clearly projected. To take a small exam- 
ple, there is a certain note in Debussy’s 
Evening in Granada which I take with my 
thumb to give the effect of the harmonics 
on the harp. Thus it is clearly projected. 

There is another passage in the opening 
of the same composition where sound is 
used to express silence. The notes can be 
played, yet the effect of silence may be 
missed. The dynamics of the phrase, the 
color, whatever the feeling, whatever the 
effect we intend, it must be clearly pro- 
jected. We must not merely understand 
these things. We must project them. 

Projecting is especially important in 
playifig pianissimo. Pianissimo is not 
merely playing softly. It must give the ef- 
fect of tremendous weight. It must come 
from far away. 

I shall never forget hearing once Calve’s 
marvelous pianissimo. It was in a folk 
song. She sang this song at first in full 
voice, then suddenly she went from the 
fortissimo to a high pianissimo! It came 
as if from ten miles away—from a moun- 
tain top—across that unbroken space. 

To project clearly! That is the thing. 
The great artists are great because they 
have something to say and are able to pro- 
ject that something. 


he" Avice livable 


HE STUDENT should also remember 

that the artist can be only the medi- 
um. Hence we must avoid mannerisms, 
unnecessary movements, all such things 
which put the ego too strongly between the 
audience and the music. If an artist gets 
in front of the thing he does—is more 
than a medium, in other words—he inter- 
feres with his projecting. 

To return to my first subject—sound! 
The player must realize that it is the 
sound which is important. If facts about 
music help to make the musical sound 
more vital, more beautiful, then they are 
useful. But certain facts do not interest 
me—opus numbers, for instance. Such 
facts are no more important to me than 
the facts about the number of bricks it 
takes to make a building. 

Likewise the inflexibilities of a “method,” 
without regard to the shape, weight and 
size of hands, are uninteresting to me. I 
would go further and say that, though I 
did what my teachers told me when I first 
began to study, I felt an inner resistance 
to such a method and instinctively knew 
it to be unintelligent. 

To create beautiful sound, to be imbued 
with the style of the composition, to be 
able to project that style—these are some 
of the things which make the artist. 

To achieve them he must submerge him- 
self in the music, for those who succeed 
are those who are in and of the thing 
they do. 


SELF-TEST, QUESTIONS ON MISS 
LEONARD'S ARTICLE 


1. What is the difference between listen- 
ing and hearing? 

2. Why have Beethoven’s Sonatas their 
“weak spots”? 

3. What quality should “pianissimo” have 
besides “softness” ? 

4. What is the danger of getting the 
“ego” between audience and music? 

5. Give three aims of the true artist. 
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A DerparTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 
By Peter Hucu Regp 


A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. All Master 
Discs of educational importanc2 will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating’to this column should be addressed “Tue Erupe, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 
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Correspondence 


“WITH THE new year come many 

master discs to appeal to the tastes 
of all music-lovers. And with them comes 
our personal wish that they may make a 
happy new year to everyone who finds 
joy in recorded music. 

Among the newest records brought to 
our attention are the first needle-cut ones 
made by Thomas A. Edison, the inventor 
of the first records and the first produc- 
ing machine. They are, needless to say, 
fine examples of recorded art. 

Two more triumphs of recorded opera 
are available. The first is Columbia’s 
“Tristan and Isolde” album made in the 
Bayreuth Theatre during the Festival of 
the summer before last, and the second is 
Victor’s “Carmen” made at the Opera 
‘Comique in Paris this past year. Both 
performances are worthy of the incom- 
parable scores they present. 

We must admit approaching the records of 
Wagner’s love-drama with incredulity, fear- 
ing lest that which in the theatre is musical 
majesty might in recording be lost. But 
this doubt is quickly dispelled, for we find, 
as Herman Klein said in “The Gramo- 
phone,” this set “is an achievement the 
value of which it would be impossible to 
overestimate ; nor can we speak too highly 
of the enterprise that renders practicable 
this presentation to the world of something 
hitherto attainable only by dint of a long 
and tedious journey, considerable outlay 
and no slight physical exertion.” This is 
all true even though the purity and rich- 
ness of orchestral tone, noted in the first 
Bayreuth records, is less felicitously pro- 
jected here since the singers seem to have 
been given more prominence before the 
“mike.” Still this can hardly be broadly 
criticized, when one considers what an 
enormous task the recording director had 
in making possible these worthy discs. 

Of the singers that make up an excel- 
lent cast let it be said that Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen as Isolde, remembered by many 
for her fine work at the Metropolitan 
Opera, is at her best here and easily 
proves the star of the occasion. She 
is ably supported by the sympathetic Anny 
Helm as Brangane, by the glorious voiced 
basso Ivar Andresen as the King, and by 
Gunnar Graarud as Tristan. Karl Elmen- 
dorf who conducts this great and difficult 
score brings a rare lyricism to his reading 
that makes it particularly commendable for 
recording. 


Perelli as Carmen 


ICTOR’S “Carmen” rélease presents 

the voice and personality of Lucy 
Perelli who is said to’ be the foremost Car- 
men in France at the present time. This 
can hardly be doubted after one has lis- 
tened to a half dozen pages of the music 
allotted to her. Any of her arias will 
make one eager to hear-every note of this 
recording, that is, if one likes the score 
of “Carmen.” Perelli’s Carmen is: distinc- 
tive, vivacious and subtle. She relives the 
part so realistically that one can easily con- 
jure a picture of her clever characteriza- 
tion. 

Her supporting cast are all excellent. 
De Trevi gives an imposing performance 
of Don José; Brothier easily projects the 
winsomeness and fragility of ‘Micaela and 
Musy makes the part of Escamillo relive 
without exaggeration. Altogether these 
singers have created for Victor another 
fine operatic album. Coppola, the conduc- 


tor, is also good, although he lac 


élan that distinguished Elie ( 
reading for Columbia. The recordin 
however, is more happily realized. 
tor album M 61, seventeen discs.) 
Albert Coates who left New Yo 
in August to conduct at the State 
in Berlin among other scores Mor 
sky’s “Boris Godounoy,” an interpt 
for which he is justly famous, has re 
the Revolutionary Scene from that 
(Victor 9507-9508). This scene, laic 
Forest of Kromy, is replete wit! 
choral writing which is splendidly 
and recorded. Another operatic « 
that is meritoriously interpreted is ( 
bia’s issue of the Church Scene 
“Faust,” as sung by Maryse Beauj 
M. Bordon, No. 50175D. : 
Edison records now present the v 
Martinelli, the Italian dramatic teno 
first, No. 47003, gives a faithful 
tion of this popular tenor’s vocal 
in arias from “Aida” and “Martha.” 
Schumann-Heink who has been 
called “The Last of the Titans” ha 
the major part of Waltraute’s Na 
from “Gotterdammerung” and Erda 
peal from “Das Rheingold,” Victor 
Admirers of this grand old lady 
welcome this fine recording. Furthe 
beautiful waltz finale to the 2nd | 
Johann Strauss’ “Der Fledermaus 
been recorded by an all-star ensem 
cluding Lotte Lehmann, Richard | 
and Karin Branzell. Needless to s 
is a treasure. It can be found on 
disc, 3268. Lastly, an ingratiating pe 
ance of two Mozart arias can be 
from Victor disc 7112, where 
Schoene, of the Berlin Stats-Oper 
Ach, Ich fiihl’s from “The Magic > 
and Schon als Madchen from “Ci 
tutte.” 


Triple Accomplishment 

HEN TOSCANINI conduc 

may expect to hear three thin 

tect tonal balance, rhythmic precis} 
rare diminuendos and crescendo, 
Haydn’s “‘Clock’ Symphony,” rece 
sued in Victor Album M57, the tr | 
Toscanini’s genius makes this all de 
music thrice enjoyable. It is a not. 
cording, with the Scherzo from “\ 
mer Night’s Dream” added for goo 
ure at the end. This last contair 
lovely flute-playing. 
Speaking of Haydn reminds us tl} 
~tor has issued his “London” Symp} 
terpreted by John Barbirolli, one jf 
youngest: and most admirable of }: 
conductors. Barbirolli and his Ch 
Orchestra are said to be well knoh 
liked on the radio and in concert |) 
land. This one could hardly doul}) 
one hears this recording which pr i 
genuinely fine reading of a genuir} 
work (Victor 35981-35982-35983). 
The familiar picture of César 
seated in the organ-loft of the Ch 
Ste. Clotilde is exemplified in C€ i 
reading of his Symphony as issuec |p 
lumbia’s Album 121. This able 
conductor’s interpretation of a sp 
beautiful score imparts that its 
longs definitely to the realm 
mysticism. Hence his reading 
opposed to Stokowski’s brilliant a | ‘ 
worldly one. To many, this mf 


(Continued on page 61) 
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' D ONCE again the fall term comes 
Jand with it also the problems of 
| the student who lacks not only fin- 
ependence, but also is stiff, mu- 
and technically, in hand motion, 


ha 


ip and down, and arm movement, 


ily in forearm rotary activities. 
has he practiced for independence 
j playing machinery? He shows a 
iby Schmidt, Loeschhorn, Doring, 
f) Pischna, Hanon, or something sim- 

any case the student has put in 
pours practicing exercises in various 
jjusually through various keys. All 
i devices. have been used. Most of 
ain to give strength to the 
the idea that a phenomenal 

bring independence and 


cises 
with 
will 


te S Ribees e F 
Wusual exercise is in this form: 


udent holds down firmly the fourth 
ond fingers while the quarter-notes 
yed by a high lifted finger, with a 
stroke often giving an after pres- 
‘the key after reaching bottom. A 
‘of students have used various 


er quickly on the first count and 
on four or perhaps reversing the 
Still others lay great stress upon 
each finger, other than the second 
th, very high and then striking it 
turning instantly to the highly- 
tion. 
exercises are all very interesting, 
just one thing that seems to be 
the student has secured no, or 
very little independence, once. 
me and stress placed upon this 
The condition in question is im- 
one must have freedom and 
f the playing members in various 
| technical movements in order 
| artistic playing of almost any 


king Upon Effect Instead 
of Cause 


ses just reviewed are of very 
t simply because they are all 
n effect instead of a seeking 
e. All this kind of work is 
e bird, which finding its wings 
ith yarn, goes to an older 
Instead of the yarn (the 
removed, various exercises 
ng the wing muscles (work- 
ect) are given so that the 
to fly in spite of the yarn 
‘The bird does the exercises 
= up an abnormal muscle, 
fying, but his motions are 
nd not pleasing to himself or 
ides, when he stops the 
exercises, the abnormal 
own, leaving him again unable 
Piano student, coming to the 
wrong conditions, stubborn 
jelding flexors, long estab- 
muscular complexes 
handicapping tensions 
and fingers (really in the 
t be given exercises to de- 
les so that he can play 
ig muscular conditions, 
by his original errors. 
‘the cause of his excess 
s removed. It is such a 
it is strange that the 


igs as one, two, three, four, raising - 


Up-to-date Ideas in Improving Piano ®ouch 


How to Practice @hirds, Sixths and Octaves 
By Leroy B. CampsBety 


remedy is not known and used by every 
teacher. 

It is simply this: The piano is played 
by muscles but the muscles function at the 
order of the mind. If the mind is fully 
educated in the workings of a muscle, then 
all is easy. What cana muscle do? Only 
two things in the world, contract and re- 
lax. Does the mind grasp fully these two 
factors? The mind grasps that in which 
it has been exercised. The ordinary’ daily 
tasks use contraction and a slow kind of 
letting go (relaxation), but piano playing 
requires a contraction and a very quick 
relaxation if any agility, speed or nimble- 
ness is to be secured. 

A true development can come only 
through arm, hand and finger-relaxation 
exercises. That is, raise or contract these 
members and then let go; let them fall. 
Pay careful attention to the bodily sensa- 
tions of the “letting go” condition and at 
once the capacity for mentally directed 
relaxation begins to grow. Keep at this, 
exposing the mind to unstrained bodily 
sensations and a very high relaxation-con- 
sciousness will soon be established with a 
conséquent development of the power of 
quick repose. (Read “Power Through 
Repose,” by Call.) 

James, the psychologist, tells us that 
bodily states induce mental states. One can 
perhaps improve some in relaxation-con- 
sciousness by seeing pictures of various re- 
laxed members of the playing machinery, 
also by reading books on the subject, and 
by seeing others relax; but the most ef- 
fective way is to impress the student’s own 
mind by means of the earliest developed 
sense, namely, the sense of touch. That 
is, make the student’s own members relax 
and then concentrate upon the sensation re- 
sulting from this relaxed state. As one 
reaches higher and higher appreciation and 
development of such repose, he naturally 
becomes more expert in his control of his 
various playing muscles. . 

For example, what process takes place 
in playing easily the exercises cited a mo- 
ment ago? The fingers 1, 3 and 5 are to 
play C, E and G, while 2 and 4 are to re- 
main quiet. 1, 3 and 5 usually play their 
respective keys fairly well, but 2 and 4 
do not remain quiet. Why are 1, 2 and 3 
able to do their part of the task? Simply 
because in the mind there is a developed 
power for sending out a message to secure 
a contraction of the muscles in question. 
Why do not 2 and 4 remain quiet? Sim- 
ply because in the mind there is no capac- 
ity well enough developed to send, out a 
commanding message for 2 and 4 to remain 
quiet. If this function is trained, the prime 
cause of the lack of independence has been 
removed. 


What to Do With Relaxation- 
Consciousness 


It is not, however, enough to simply have 
balanced reservoirs or capacities for relax- 
ation-consciousness; one must apply this 
well-balanced power to certain muscles 
which govern the movement of the desired 
members. It is not enough for an auto- 
mobile to carry a fine supply of oil; this oil 
must be applied carefully to certain parts. 
So this fine oil of conscious repose must 
be applied first, granting that the shoulder 
and elbow are quite free, to the simplest 
movement, that at the wrist joint, a move- 
ment t1sed in all staccato thirds, sixths and 
octaves, besides in many tones struck 
singly. — 

Why are these thirds, sixths and octaves 


) ; 


not played fluently and artistically after a 
few weeks’ practice? Because the student’s 
attention is not directed to the real cause 
oi the difficulty. Take a row of thirds like 
the following: 


Ex.2 


The student is apt to play these week after 
week in a sticky manner and, if speed is 
tried, to develop considerable tension and 
strained effort. 

The usual course is to go through the 
exercise from ten to twenty times, or from 
ten to twenty minutes, or else practice it 
by a metronome, slowly, and then with 
gradually increasing speed. All these 
exercises again are working, not upon 
cause but effect, and will get the pupil no- 
where except, occasionally, by chance. 
What is necessary to play this series of 
thirds easily and rapidly? Where is the 
real cause of the difficulty? It lies simply 
in the slow functioning of the flexor 
muscles which relax slowly in all daily 
tasks, and normally in a state of prolonged 
contraction. But in order to inject the ele- 
ment of speed or agility into this series of 
thirds these same muscles must be taught to 
let go instantly. Play the thirds, hanging 
on two seconds for each stroke. Now play 
them again, this time hanging on only one 
second. Naturally, one can move twice as 
rapidly. Try again and hang on only one- 
half a second. Again one can move twice 
as rapidly. It is simple enough: the more 
quickly one can let go, the more easily and 
rapidly one can move. Charles Paddock 
told the Y. M. C. A. boys here recently 
how to run fast. He said, “I have one 
slogan; it is this: ‘keep off the ground.’” 
That is to say, the longer the runner sticks 
to the ground the more slowly he runs. 


Practice Definitely 


So having found the cause of our diffi- 
culty, why not practice definitely to remove 
it? Simply from a slightly raised hand 
position—say an inch or two—approach 
the keys gradually with a definite mental 
experience of the exact spot or place in 
key descent where the tone begins to sound. 
Increase the speed as this spot is approached 
according to the strength of tone desired; 
at this point relax instantly, let go com- 
pletely and allow the relaxed hand to be 
tossed up on the rebounding keys. (When 
the legato touch is desired relax at the 
same spot, but leave just enough hand 
weight on the key to keep it from coming 
up.) Of course, the quickness with which 
the flexor muscle lets go will be in propor- 
tion to the experience and ability for relax- 
ation-consciousness. The teacher can aid in 
the development by constantly testing the 
student’s ability to give up his whole arm 
in any manner: to have it lifted, turned or 
tossed about. The arm at the shoulder and 
elbow is a thermometer, as it were, which 
informs the teacher as to the state of per- 
fection of relaxation-consciousness in the 
student’s brain. 

Play the exercise first with full arm 
effort or rather loud tone. Second, make 
three soft tones in rather rapid succession, 
this time mostly with hand torch very near 
the keys, practically touching them, always 
releasing the flexor muscle instantly, for 

is is the vital point to be made sensitive. 
Third, combine the first exercise, the arm 
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tone (loud) with the three soft tones just 
described and the result is simply a group 
of any four tones. 


This gives, first, a musical rendition to 
the group of four tones, since a musical suc- 
cession of tones must always have regu- 
lar pulse. Second, the heavier tone is 
done with a larger lever or mass, while the 
other three tones are made by shorter and 
lighter lever, thus conforming to the scien- 
tific laws of good mechanics. This exer- 
cise may now be applied to short studies 
such as Landon’s Wrist Studies, Perry’s 
Wrist Studies, Studies in Thirds, Sixths 
and Octaves by Williams or Preyer, Op. 53, 
or as some may prefer, directly to pieces 
according to grade, Early grades will find 
suitable such pieces as Bee and Clover, 
Geibel, a little later Pattering Rain Drops, 
Wilson G. Smith. Still later Scherzino by 
Moszkowsky and Juba Dance | by Dett. 
More advanced students will use some of 
Kullap’s Octave Studies, Butterfly Etude 
by Chopin, Staccato Study by Scharwenka, 
Enroute by Godard, Staccato Etude in C 
by Rubinstein. 

In a word, the exercise presents the plan 
and detail of the technical movement, the 
ideal etude or study gives the drill to the 
technically perfected movement, while the 
piece offers the real end to all music ex- 
pression. 

Naturally, this same principle of technic 
may,.and should be applied to finger tech- 
nic, for here also the flexor or striking 
muscle is the offending factor as regards 
speed. Keep the finger in close contact 
with the key; study to make the arm, hand 
and finger sensitive to the key rather than 
merely strong (granted a certain necessary 
power has been attained). In the range 
of delicate, fine and sensitive control lies 
the real field of piano mastery. 

The best place to get acquainted with 
this sensitive medium is in direct thought 
and attention to the very tool which makes 
the tone, namely the key. 

The sensitive study of hand and its con- 
nection to key is true and practical tech- 
nic. The mind may be very poetic, musi- 
cal, discriminating tonally; the piano may 
have potentially beautiful tone, but the arm, 
hand and finger with its sensitive connec- 
tion with the key is a tremendous factor 
in making real music. 

In a recent New York Times some 
writer points out that the piano’s possi- 
bilities have been exhausted. I believe on 
the other hand that we are just beginning 
to find how to play the piano. Yet, nearly 
all piano practice even to-day is one of 
strengthening muscles beyond necessity, 
striking keys, raising fingers, slow, deep 
boring into the already depressed key. All 
this is unscientific, since overstrong muscles 
always move slowly, without nimbleness, 
agility and velocity. Striking keys is, of 
course, musically futile, since no crafts- 
men whatsoever strike their tools: they 
approach the tool and add impulse deliber- 
ately near the point of work. Deep strik- 
ing of keys, the sending out of power be- 
yond the necessary energy, is superfluous, 
unmeant, untrue and therefore unmusical, 
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Will Not Practice 


Please tell me how to interest a 
ten-year-old child who hates to prac- 
tice and has studied about two years. 


She has a nice touch and under- 
stands music, but her mother is very 
easy: with her in the matter of 
practicing. I have the same _ prob- 


lem in regard to another pupil of 
M. B. 


eleven years. 


From time to time we have discussed in 
these columns means of interesting pupils. 
Summarized, the chief devices toward this 
end are included under two heads: 

1. Rewards for Good Work. These re- 
wards may take the form of high marks 
(grades A, B, C), special certificates, gold 
or other colored stars, or other signs of 
appreciation. A popular teacher of my 
acquaintance posts in her waiting room 
lists of her pupils and affixes a gold star 
opposite the name of a pupil whenever an 
especially fine lesson has been presented. 
Result: all the pupils do their best to ob- 
tain such a mark of honor. 

2. Group Work. Get your pupils to- 
gether as often as convenient, say, once a 
month, and let those who are prepared 
play to the others. You may at the same 
time give a stimulating talk on some mu- 
sical subject, such as how to practice, 
what are the hall-marks of fine music and 
the like. A bright pupil may come pre- 
pared to read a paper on the life and 
works of some piano composer, such as 
Chopin or MacDowell. Such meetings 
may furnish materials for an ensuing, 
more formal, recital, at which parents and 
other friends may be present. 

These meetings will give a real incen- 
tive to the pupils’ endeavors and also en- 
courage a wholesome rivalry which will 
make the apathetic members of your class 
wake up to the possibilities of accomplish- 
ing something worth while. 


Possibilities in Piano Study 


I have always had a great desire 
to study the piano, but have never 
had an opportunity except in learn- 
ing by myself. 

Now I can practice as many hours 
a day as I desire during the summer 
months, and three or four hours a 
day during the winter (I teach 
school). Still I am in doubt as to 
whether it is worth while, since I 
did not have the proper training 
when a child. I am now twenty- 
three. 

My chief difficulties are caused by 
short fingers—I can just reach one 
note over an octaye—and a natural 
stiffness. Can these be overcome at 
my age? 

I have taken lessons about a year 
altogether and am now in the sev- 
enth book of Mathews and finishing 
the third book of Czerny. I have 
memorized a few pieces that are of 
still higher grades. Would you con- 
sider a serious study worth while? 
My music teacher encourages ‘me 
very much.—R. B. 


The answer to your last question depends 
on what you expect to accomplish. If 
your object is to become an expert con- 
cert pianist, you will probably be dis- 
appointed, since this goal is attained by 
only a few who have had plenty of early 
training and possess extraordinary ability. 
But if your ideal is to become a very good 
-player and teacher, and, above all, to at- 
tain real musicianship I can see no reason 
why patience and perseverance should not 
bring satisfactory results. 


Do not be discouraged by your short 
fingers, since some of the greatest players 
(such as the late William H. Sherwood) 
have been obliged to overcome this ap- 
parent obstacle and have made up in finger 
facility what they lacked in expansiveness 
of hand. 

The chief danger is, that, with short 
fingers, the effort to stretch out the hand 
is apt to stiffen the wrists. You need, 
therefore, to dwell unceasingly on the prin- 
ciples of relaxation and to avoid anything 
like forcing the tone, with its tendency to 
render the muscles rigid. 

You seem to have attained a considerable 
advancement in reading and _ execution. 
With the proper concentration on ease of 
movement I see no reason why you should 
not succeed. 


A FourYearOld Beginner 


Is four years too young to start a 
little boy in music if he shows no spe- 
cial interest in the piano? 

To which grades do the following 
pieces belong, The Glow-worm, Idyl, by 


Paul Lincke, and The Storm, by H. 
Weber? 
Are both considered good classics? 
—Mrs. G 


One should be careful not to make © 


music a bugbear to a child of this kind. 
An ideal beginning would be for him to 
belong to a class of youngsters in musical 
kindergarten for a year or two, and thus 
lay a good foundation for future private 
work. If you do not conduct such classes, 
I should arrange to give him frequent 
short lessons, of fifteen or twenty minutes 
each, letting these occur daily, if possible. 
Such lessons could follow along kinder- 
garten lines. For an available book on 
this subject, I suggest Musical Kinder- 
garten Method, by Daniel Batchellor and 
Charles W. Landon (published by the 
Presser Company). 

The two pieces about which you ask are 
of about the third grade. They can hardly 
be called “classics’—a word which applies 
strictly to the works of great composers 
of past ages—but they are attractive 
teaching pieces by clever modern writers. 


Arpeggio Fingerings 


Please advise me as to the fingering 
of the triad arpeggios starting from Bb, 
Ab, and Db. Should the thumb be used 
for the first note of these arpeggios or 
the second finger? I have been taught 
both ways. 

What preparatory studies should be 
given before Bach’s Two-part Inventions 
and how far advanced should a pupil 
progress before taking these?—D. P. B. 


The fingering of arpeggios which start 
on black keys will depend on their extent. 
If the arpeggio is but an octave in compass, 
we may well start with the thumb, as in 
these chord figures based on Eb. 


If, however, the arpeggio extends over 
an octave, it is well to begin with some 
other finger, except when the arpeggio is 
composed solely of black keys, as in the 
major triad on Gb. Hence I should use 
the following fingering for the keys which 
you mention: 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 
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sake of technical 


Sometimes, for the 
drill, teachers have their pupils begin all 


such arpeggios with the thumb. It is 
very difficult, however, to execute rapid 
passages with grace and ease when using 
this fingering. 

Studies which develop independence , of 
the hands furnish excellent preparation for 
Bach’s Two-Part Inventions. Such studies 
are Introductory Lessons in the Art of 
Polyphonic Playing, by Theodore Presser 
(Grade II), Kunz’s 200 Short Two-part 
Canons, Op. 14, Preparatory School to 
Bach, by F. T. Leftl, and, finally, selec- 
tions from Bach’s own Little Preludes and 
Fugues. 

A pupil in the fourth grade should be 
able to begin on the study of the Two- 
part Inventions at least. 


A (College DCusic Student - 


I am a college girl and want your 
advice as to the division of my prac- 
tice hours. I. find that I can prac- 
tice during the college session from 
two to two and a half hours a day, 
but I cannot do justice to my other 
studies if I spend longer. 

I have Czerny’s Op. 299, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas, Vol. 1, and several 
pieces. I do not have regular assign- 
ments in scales but am supposed to 
practice them anyway, very_slowly, 
more as a finger exercise, I think, 
since I know the majors and minors 
very well, This last year I had sev- 
eral modern pieces and_ some move- 
ments of Beethoven’s Sonatas, one 
of them the second movement of the 
Sonata Pathetique of which I am 
very fond. 

In what grade would you class 
me? I had three and a half years of 
piano in high school in a class which 
met every day for forty-five minutes 
and which I enjoyed very much. I 
gained a great deal by listening to 
the criticisms of the others. Since 
then I have had two years of college 
musie of two private lessons a week. 
They are so different from the high 
school lessons! I wonder if my tech- 
nic ae, Be to the rest of my work. 


Two hours of piano practice a day is a 
liberal amount for a college student who 


has so many other demands on her time... 


However, if you enjoy your music so 
much, these hours ought to come as a 
recreation rather than a task. 

Let me suggest that you spend the first 
hour each day on technical work and for- 
mal studies, devoting perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five minutes to the former. The 
other hour you may then devote to pieces, 
practicing first on a new one and then 
polishing or memorizing one or two in re- 
view. 

For technical work I should study 
James Francis Cooke’s “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios,” which will intro- 
duce you to many useful forms of these 
standard materials. The studies of Cramer 
and Clementi are invaluable. You ought 
thus to stabilize your technic thoroughly. 

Class work in high school is a splendid 
idea, and I only wish that all private 
teachers could add a liberal amount of such 
team instruction to their regular routine! 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 __ 
SIGNED TO HELP T 
TEACHER UPON QUESTI 
PERTAINING TO “HOW 
TEACH, “WHAT 
TEACH,” ETC., AND } 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS P 
TAINING TO MUSIC 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., J 
OF WHICH PROPERLY | 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIC 
AND ANSWERS DEPA 
MENT.” FULL NAME A 
ADDRES’ MUST ACCOMPA 

ALL INQUIRIES, 


Agility and Accura 


_ (1) I have an exceptionally | 
liant and studious pupil of fourt 
who has studied with me fift 
months and who has covered an 
credible amount of work in ¢ 
time. She is very accurate but fi 
it difficult to develop velocity. 
soon as she goes beyond an * 
gretto she stumbles. have ad 
her to practice with the metrono 
gradually increasing the speed. 
present she is studying Hat 
Czerny’s School of Velocity, Bi 
miiller’s 18 Characteristic Stu 
and Haydn’s Gipsy Rondo. How 
I remedy her trouble? 

(2) Another pupil, a girl of 
teen, has studied three years 
only a few months with me. 
at present studying the boo 
mentioned above, also Sonatinas, 
has the bad habit of inaccuracy 
have advised her to study with ¢ 
hand alone and with both stac 
and legato touches. What m 
should I give her, and how can 
gain accuracy ?—E. McT. 


(1) I should not hurry this pup 
accuracy is much to be preferred to 
To develop speed, be sure first t 
plays with the proper relaxation 
let her gradually memorize a fluet 
such as the Gipsy Rondo. As s 
attains ease and surety she will n 
quicken the pace. Generally it is 
then to keep a pupil within bounds 
increase her speed! 

(2) Concentration on short 4 
ought to help this trouble. Divic 
new assignment into phrases of 
four measures each by marks lik 
VVVV and have her practice 
these divisions first with the han 
rately and then with them togethe 
may even find it wise to prescribe 
number of repetitions in practicii 
phrase, say, twelve or twenty. 

When she comes to her lesson, 
blue and a red pencil at hand. Fo 
mistake, let her mark a blue ring 
the offending note. If the error 
peated at the following lesson, let 
a red ring. Assign a lesson that is 
long so that the work may 1 
thorough. . 

For velocity studies, try Berens’ 
Book 1. Of more musical and int 
tive value are the “Heller Studies, 
order, Op. 47, Op. 46. 


Grading a Piano Stuc 


Would you kindly tell me in 
grade you consider me to be? ] 
ano study has been interrupted 
times, owing to ill health and ¢ 
in teachers. I studied. three year 
one teacher, at the age of eleven, 
think she tried to push me on to 
because after two years I was } 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
with very little technical work. 
teacher then left the country, a 
interest waned entirely, so that, al 
I have always loved music, I cou 
bring myself to go near the pian 
always raged pivbets. # at my 1 
technic. After discontinuing my 
I did not practice for a year. th 
year, when I started with a tea 
had to stop for reasons of ill hea 
then had a first-class master at 
servatory, and have studied ea 
for a year and a half. The firs 
months were devoted Sika A to 
ger’s Technic and Czerny’s Op. ’ 
then went on to the Three-part 
tions and to works of Beethoven, | 


and so forth. — 
(Continued on page 6 . 
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HE WELFARE and success of 
‘the community orchestra rests on 
lithe condition that it be a com- 
i/ organization in fact as well as in 
i moreover, that it have the full 
He and encouragement of the public 
i pecuniary contributions as well as 
attendance at its réhearsals and 
Incentive is an absolute necessity 
le attainment of success in all enter- 
! But in too many cases the goal 
4 the acquirement of money. It is 
1 to find another incentive as an 
gement and stimulant for work 
$ community orchestra. Public re- 
Ms and concerts® given as frequently 
Sible, offer the best incentives to the 
for regular attendance and dili- 
gerd keep up the interest of the 
nity. 
Bost valuable and effectual means of 
} in the maintenance of the com- 
yy orchestra is by the codperation of 
in-playing music lovers of the town, 
1 into a committee for the manage- 
of affairs outside of the strictly 
il arrangements for the orchestra, 
‘should, of course, be entirely under 
bntrol of the conductor. The duty 
$ committee is to attend to the col- 
1 of funds for the necessary ex- 
é which, by the way, should not be 
great—such as for music, music 
and the purchase of instruments 
lose who cannot afford them or any 
are of use only to the orchestra, 
as tympani, drums and double basses. 
se it is the function of this com- 
attend to the sending out of all 
itations and tickets for public 
and concerts. This committee 
first formed, and from it the 
Organization should grow. 
active in this matter should 
‘this committee only those who 
to show an interest in the 
any apathy or indifference 
detrimental to the welfare 
ion which, as in all art, 
r upon the inspiration and 
t derived from its votaries. 
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ental Substitutes 


substitutes may be found 
‘instrument for which players 
e, substitutes replacing as 
sible the lacking tone quali- 
in many cases these are 
still they are better than 
To the hypercritical, who 
ed to regard this as a form of 
, we would say that one who 
erience in such matters in 
and towns can readily ap- 
ter impossibility of obtain- 
certain instruments and 
inclined to regard with 
hich on the face of it 
be a musical sin. 

do protest most em- 
that which we must 
| of musical fakirism, the 
he orchestra of such in- 
| mandolins, banjos, guitars 
8, Which are not in any Sense 
‘uments. If the music of 
s should be so in demand 
separate mandolin 
If there should be a 
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preponderance of players on brass instru- 
ments desiring to become members of the 
orchestra they could be utilized in the 
formation of a band, which would be a 
most useful acquisition for the many pub- 
lic occasions in the town and would re- 
lieve the orchestra of any overweighting 
in brass quality of tone. 

For the conductors and players in the 
out-of-town orchestras who have no op- 
portunities to hear the large musical 
organizations in our cities, the sound 
reproducing instrument serves a most 
valuable educational function in its demon- 
stration of rhythm and style, though in 
order to obtain the best results in repro- 
duction a large instrument is necessary 
to show off the records to the best 
advantage. Then, too, records vary as to 
their musical value, some of which are 
most excellent reproductions of the 
original performance, while others are 
poor. The tempos in some records differ 
considerably from the playing of the 
music by our large orchestras which we 
must regard as the standard to follow. 
However, records that are good reproduc- 
tions, with the exception of the occasional 
variation in tempo, are to be regarded as 
important educational factors for the out- 
of-town community orchestra. 


Selection of Music 


HE SELECTION of music for the 

use of the amateur orchestra is a 
matter which requires considerable care 
and judgment, but one which depends pri- 
marily upon the ability of the players. It 
is not advisable for amateur orchestras 
to attempt to play any complicated or in- 
volved time, nor, in fact, encounter any 
rhythmic difficulties not easily overcome by 
the inexperienced amateur musician. The 
most satisfactory showing might be made 
by starting out at first with something 
“with a swing to it,’ such as a waltz of the 
better class. Even here the rhythmic changes 
that occur in the interludes of many 
waltzes will be sufficient practice to keep 
the players busy for a time and perhaps 
also try the patience of the conductor. 
Many conductors of the amateur orchestra 
aspire to a class of music far beyond the 
capabilities of their players, while others 
are inclined to a class so simple that there 
is no incentive in it for the players. In 
this as in all things a happy medium is 
the best course to follow. 

We most earnestly advise against play- 
ing the so-called popular music, which is 
usually musical trash as demoralizing to 
the player as it is to the hearer. It is to 
be remembered that the aim of the com- 
munity orchestra isto uplift the public 
taste, not to drag it down. 

A celebrated orchestral conductor, to 
whom we in this country are most indebted 
for an intelligent knowledge of music of 
the higher class, has said that music is 
popular when it is known to the people. 
He therefore claimed that it was the duty 


of the musician to make all good music 
so well known that it would also become 
popular. We remember some years ago 
in a European city hearing Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March perfectly whistled in the 
street and on looking out of the window 
were surprised to see that the musician was 
a little street gamin. So much for popu- 
larizing good music. 

In its early stages, at least, it is ad- 
visable for the conductor of the community 
orchestra to attempt music that is suffi- 
ciently easy, so that the whole attention 
of the players can be given to the ensemble 
work rather than to the notes and technic. 
Thus a confidence can be acquired so that 
later on, when difficulties are met, there 
will be no hesitation in 
them. 


The Conductor 


HE RELATIVE positions of the con- 
ductor of a professional and an 
amateur orchestra differ quite materially 
one from the other. In the former the 
party should of necessity be a highly 
trained musician who is paid for his work, 
should be at least a semi-virtuoso on the 
piano, as well as possess the ability to 
play fairly well on several orchestral in- 
struments. It is also presumed that he 
has as orchestra a body of trained musi- 
cians who are thoroughly experienced in 
ensemble playing. 

The conductor of the community or- 
chestra, on the other hand, would be most 
unreasonable to insist on these qualifica- 
tions, for in thé amateur orchestra the 
players are seldom, if ever, highly trained 
musicians. They usually have no experi- 
ence at all in ensemble work and even 
sometimes are but little more than begin- 
ners on their instruments. In fact, as a 
whole, they should be regarded by the 
conductor as pupils under a teacher. 

Thus the conductor of the community 
orchestra in addition to his regular duties 
at rehearsals should be able and willing to 
act in the capacity of a teacher, since in 
many of the out-of-town organizations 
the players, when not self-taught, have 
had but a limited amount of instruction 
on their instruments and in some cases 
have never even heard the large orchestras 
in our cities. Further, conditions differ 
greatly as in the case of amateurs who, 
although not being paid as are the pro- 
fessional musicians, are yet very similarly 
constituted from a temperamental stand- 
point. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
conductor that he exercise the utmost 
diplomacy in his intercourse with them 
lest ruptures occur. 


: Compensation 
ACHETER it be a professional or 
an amateur musician who assumes 
the position of conductor of the com- 
munity orchestra his services should be 
given without any remuneration. This 
for the reason that, since the resources of 


overcoming’ 
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such an organization are not, as a rule, 
sufficient to permit the payment of other 
than a very small salary to the conductor, 
a good professional musician could not be 
expected to do all the required work for 
the small sum offered him. Besides, since 
the volunteer asstimes such a_ position 
presumably for the pleasure afforded 
him, he would not be likely to demur at 
the amount of work entailed. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is very often the case 
that the volunteer who. works for no 
compensation is more lavish with his time 
and services than one who is paid for 
them. It would seem that the pecuniary 
element entering into the case dampens 
the ardor of the worker. This condition 
of affairs is so aptly depicted in the words 
of the old Irishman: “It’s wurruk if yer 
paid to do it, but it’s pleasure if yer pay 
for it.” 

The success .attained by the conductor 
of the community orchestra depends to a 
very great extent upon the amount of en- 
thusiasm he brings with him to his work 
and his willingness to devote to it a great 
deal of time and patience. Enthusiasm is 
an absolute essential for the success of the 
community orchestra conductor} and this 
is a commodity that cannot be bought. 


Rehearsals 

S WE HAVE already said, the con- 

ductor must be willing to give much 
more time than that required for 
rehearsals—which is usually but between 
two and three hours a week. This would 
certainly not be sufficient for an orchestra 
of trained professional musicians, much 
less for a company of amateurs with but 
little experience and training. Frequent 
coachings and drillings, often given indi- 
vidually and in private, will be necessary 
to overcome the many difficulties that will 
continually make their appearance, as well 
as to prepare the members for their work 
at the regular rehearsals which should not 
be allowed to be encroached upon by any 
individual attention. 

The principles of time beating are not 
at all as difficult to understand as they 
might appear to be to the uninitiated. 
The chief point to bear in mind is that the 
down beat of the baton is always on the 
first count of the measure while the last 
count is always represented by an up 
stroke to reach the position to again give 
the down beat. The intermediate counts 
are represented by various irregular mo- 
tions to fill out the counting of the measure 
which can be readily learned by observing 
the motion of the conductors of the large 
orchestras or else from any of the several 
books that deal with this special subject. 

The player should regard his instrument 
as a substitute for his vocal cords and 
sing with it instead of with his voice, and 
before playing the note or group of notes 
he should know mentally how they will 
sound. This is the secret of success in 
playing all musical instruments, especially 
those of the orchestra, and it is in the 
practice of this principle that we so often 
have occasion to admire the beautiful 
tone qualities heard in our large orchestras. 

We lay great stress on the essential 
that the conductor of the community or- 
chestra be able to employ his ideas of 
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Che Selection of the School Orchestra Program : 


By Grorce P. SPANGLER 


NE OF the problems periodically 

confronting the director or super- 

visor of music is the selection of a 
suitable program or course of study for the 
school orchestras under his charge. In 
Philadelphia, as in many other cities, we 
plan to present annually an all-senior high 
and an all-junior high school musical fes- 
tival. The selected players and singers 
from twenty junior high schools and thir- 
teen senior high schools participate in 
this yearly project. The great number of 
school orchestras involved adds to the diffi- 
culty of preparing a program which must 
necessarily be uniform. 

In the first place, it is obvious that there 
will be a variation in ability among the 
different school orchestras. This differ- 
ence in ability fluctuates from year to year 
and is~ ordinarily determined by several 
factors, namely, the fortuitous grouping 
of a number of exceptionally capable mu- 
sical students, the leadership of a particu- 
larly inspiring conductor or, possibly, the 
encouragement of the musical activities by 
the school principal. 

Similarly, there will be a great difference 
in ability among the individual players of 
a school orchestra. The average school 
ensemble will contain students who are 
able to play easily the most difficult music 
while others learn music of average diffi- 
culty only after careful study and re- 
hearsal. Yet the entire orchestra must 
function as a unit and all members are ex- 
pected to play in a uniform style and with 
apparently the same effort. 


Technical Difficulties 


HE LACK of a complete instrumen- 

tation likewise adds to the problem 
of selecting a school orchestra program. 
Unfortunately, many school orchestras are 
weak in the wood wind especially, and, un- 
fortunately again, much of the world’s 
finest music cannot be performed ade- 
quately without these indispensable in- 
struments. The oboe, the flute, clarinet 
and bassoon can be played satisfactorily 
only after several years of. patient study. 
It is unfair to expect young musicians to 
play music written for these instruments 
when a technic and skill far beyond their 
attainments is demanded. 

Likewise, certain of our orchestras may 
have a more or less complete balance of 
instruments while others are in a less fa- 
yorable position. Is it fair to ask these 
incomplete orchestras to study compositions 
which they will never be able to perform 
satisfactorily ? 


Clarinet Difficulties 


| eae THE clarinet frequently adds 
another difficulty to the selection of 
the orchestra program. Not every clari- 
netist is in a position to own a pair of 
clarinets and the tendency is to buy the 
B-flat instrument as the first choice. But 
much of the world’s greatest music is 
written in sharp keys in order to favor the 
strings, with the resultant necessity for a 
clarinet in A. The A clarinet part may 


be written a half step lower for the sake 
of the B-flat clarinet, but the complexi- 
ties of fingering involved in the transposed 
part are frequently too much for the young 
clarinetist. Many progressive publishers 
of school music have recognized the difficul- 
ties connected with this problem and have 
attempted a solution by writing all clar- 
inet parts in B-flat, even though a complete 
transposition of the original score is ne- 
cessitated thereby. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the 
great symphonists did not write for school 
orchestras. Most symphonies can be played 


only by men who have given the best years _ 


of their lives to the study of music. It is 
ridiculous to ask young people, lacking 
both maturity and skill, to attempt to play 
such works. It is far better to play simple 
effective compositions, with ease and inter- 
pretation rather than to blunder through 
some profound music far beyond the in- 
adequate abilities and immature compre- 
hension of its performers. 


Abundance of Suitable Music 

OWEVER, in spite of the foregoing 

difficulties, there is an abundance of 
beautiful and appropriate orchestral “music 
available for our junior and senior high 
school orchestras. The music supervisor 
must have a wide practical experience in 
the field of orchestral music, and he must be 
familiar not only with the demands and dif- 
ficulties of the music under consideration 
but must also realize the abilities and 
limitations of the boys and girls who are 
going to devote many of their rehearsals to 
the study of this music. 

The orchestral program for each term 
should include at least one composition of 
the several various types, in order that 
the students may become familiar with all 
kinds of music. It will be borne in mind, 
moreover, that the different programs will 
be performed ultimately in public. The 
music, therefore, must not only be in- 
trinsically worth while but must also be 
interesting from the standpoint of audi- 
ence and players. 


The Junior High School Program 


EFORE the leaders of our school or- 

chestras were called together for a dis- 
cussion of the ensuing term’s program, a 
list of suggestive typical compositions was 
forwarded to each school. The purpose of 
this list was not only to direct the atten- 
tion of the orchestra leaders to the music 
indicated but also to create an attitude 
of interest toward the formulation of the 
program for the next term. The most re- 
cent suggestive list sent to our junior high 
school orchestra leaders contains the fol- 
lowing types and titles: 
1. Concert Marcu 

Parting March from “Lenore 


Symphony”. . Raff 
Marche Pontificale .......... Gounod 
March of the Priests....Mendelssohn 
Marche Aux Flambeaux........ Clark 
Priest March @4-. «tase este meee Mozart 
Marche® Militaire ce o.eeee Schubert 
Marche Heroique .......... Schubert 


2. STANDARD OVERTURE 
Bridal Rose 
Lustspiel 
Cosi Fan Tutte (Progressive 

Orchestra Edition) .. Mozart 

The White Queen (Progressive 
Orchestra Edition) ..Metra 

Pair Maid of Perth (Progressive 
Orchestra Edition) ..Widdel 

3. Suite or similar group of related pieces. 

12 Suites, Master’s Series, for 
Young Orchestras..G. Schirmer 
Valse -Suitemataecwereie eee Brahms 
Petite Suite de 
Ballet. .Gluck-Mottl-Roberts 
4. STANDARD WALTZ 


Goldrand Silverstein Lehar 
Over athe Waves Sc .c.cees cour Rosas 
Wantibe: | WavyeSata«- se eekaee Ivanovict 
‘res JOME: mer aseisit eter Waldteufel 
Mos Pheer tis: Baber Waldteufel 
Straussiana. s\Vialtz arise eae Seredy 


Remembrance of Waldteufel...Seredy 
5. SELECTIONS 
Old Glory Selection 


William Tell Selection } Carl Fischer 


Il Trovatore Selection Progressive 
Bohemian Girl Selection Orchestra 
Sullivan Operatic Gems Edition. 
Southern Airs 
6. CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
Aridantino) uae acansadeemees tee Lemare 
Celebrated Minuet .......... V alensin 
‘Passepied! Minette cere rat V alensin 
Rustic Dance..Leigh (Walter Jacobs) 
In a Monastery Garden...... Ketalby 
7. STANDARD MARCHES 
Els Capitan center cores coer Sousa 
Semper; Fidelistaikninauesecee Sousa 
Pirate siu'sc 6 asa heeas eaeios ae Barth 
Plume of “Purityari. wesc nse Lincoln 
TronsDivisionye. ae tee eee Kiefer 
Whip seca ocean one eee Holzman 


As a result of the conference of the 
leaders held shortly afterward, the follow- 
ing program for junior high school or- 
chestras was formulated: 

Poet and Peasant Overture 
(Simplified) ..von Suppe 


Norwegian Dancevi2/ yee. c.t « sGrieg 
Andante from the “Surprise \ 
Symphony”... Haydn 
Tne The: Milloeias aiicnuntita sce Gillet 
Ballet Music from 
Rosamunde. . Schubert 
Tres Jolie ......4 reer ern Waldteufel 
Il Trovatore Selection.......:.. Verdi 
Stars and Stripes Forever..... Sousa 


These selected compositions will serve 
not only as a minimum course of study for 
our junior high school instrumental en- 
sembles but will also provide the instru- 
mental program for the “All Junior High 
School Concert.” Of course each school 
orchestra will augment this list according 
to its abilities and the musical demands of 
the school. The choice of this added music 
will naturally be influenced by the sug- 
gested compositions supplied to the leaders. 


The Senior High School Program 


HE PROCEDURE for the selections 
of the senior high school orchestra 
program was identical with that outlined 


for the junior high schools. Previe 
the meeting of the high school or 
leaders the following list of s 
compositions was forwarded 
school: 
1. Concert Marcu 
Marche Heroique .........St 
Marche Militaire Francaise. GaN 
Swedish Coronation March. Sw 
Triumphal March 
(Sigurd Jorsalfar).. 
Pomp and Circumstance....... 
2. SympHonic MovEMENT OR 
SympPHonic Porm. 
G. Minor Symphony No. 40..J 
Jupiter Symphony No. 41.. 4 
I 
1 


to. 


a 


Military Symphony No. 11.. 
Symphony in D Major No. 2.. 
Finlandia 1S 
Symphony Non 123) wens peer I 
3. OVERTURE i 
Merry Wives of Windsor....A 


Caliph of Bagdad yu. aoe.e .Boi 
Magic. Flute) 2aeeee ee eens A 
Cosi fan “tuttey terete mec ota 
The “Imprésariomecserennieees v1) 
Egmont. 5 .Gjcaesiceeeeieree Beet 


The Secret of Suzanne. .Wolf-F 
4. Surre, or similar group of related | 
L’Arlesienne 
Henry’ VLE Danceseewvar a. ce G 
Indian Love Lyrics. Woodforde-I 
Scenes from an Imaginary 


Ballet. .C aleridge ss 


Ballet égyptien sup tattle skola ciate 
A Day in Venices econ. emcee 
5. STANDARD WALTZ 

Gold and Silvermeementee: see ; 
Blue Danube...... seo iuranenes ES 
Thornrose Waltz ....... Tchatk 
Eugen Oniegin Waltzes. .Tchaik 
Spring, Beautiful Spring......1 


The program finally selected fo 
senior high school orchestra include 
following compositions : 

Stradella Overture ...........F 

Symphony. Noo 12eieeumseeeene I 

Finlandia =. .aPeeeaeeee ies 

The Enchanted Lakes. . esl chatk 
Triumphal March (Sigurd 

Jorsalfar).. 

Shepherd’s Hey 

Prelude, Siciliana and Intermezz 

. from Cavalleria Rusticana.Ma. 

American Fantasie ..........H 


It will be observed that the select: 
a composition for the term program 
necessarily limited to the suggested 
At the conference of leaders, howev: 
music mentioned in the lists is ave 
for examination, and leaders sugg 
other compositions are usually reques 
submit a specimen orchestration. It. 
thing to listen to the Philadelphis 
chestra play the Polovetzian Dane 
Tchaikovsky’s “Fifth Symphony,” 
school leaders are frequently not 
anxious to attempt such music afte 
amining the score. 

It is the ultimate hope of the Di 
of Music in Philadelphia to build up 
sic library containing all the best 1 
musical masterpieces as well as a 
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a. LHE NEW ETUDE GALLERY OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


This page presents six more short biographical sketches of musical celebrities about whom every teacher, student and 
lover of music should know. A portrait of each of these celebrities is given on the preceding page. Each month, six bio- 
graphical sketches accompanied by tinted portraits are presented in this manner, and it will be noted that master composers, 
great pianists, noted singers and famous violinists of the past and present are included. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 

GieLt (Jeel-yee) was born in the small 
town of Recanati, Italy, in 1890. Few maps 
record the location of this place, which is 
in the central part of the “boot-shaped” 
country. Displaying early an exceptional 
talent for music, he entered a church choir 
while still a boy, soon becoming the lead- 
ing soprano soloist. In due course he ma- 
triculated at the renowned Academy of 
Saint Cecilia in Rome. At this school his 
studies were purstied under the guidance of 
Professors Antonio Cotogni and Enrico 
Rosati. st 

In 1914—or at the age of twenty-four— 
his operatic career commenced with the 
singing of the role of Enso in “La Gio- 
conda,” at Rovigo. The success of this 
initial appearance soon led to others at 
La Scala in Milan, and in various other 
Italian cities as well as in Barcelona, 
Spain. Before long, France and England 


were given an opportunity of hearing and ~ 


applauding this truly distinguished vocal- 
ist. Next, South America was visited, and 
then shortly occurred Gigli’s triumphal 
New York début. He is today one of the 
most lauded singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He has also appeared suc- 
cessiully in the sound films. His best 
roles are probably Edgar in “Lucia” and 
Des Grieux in “Manon,” 

‘ His magnificent voice may be said to 
combine, in extraordinary fashion, strength 
with flexibility and rich beauty with su- 
preme artistry. 


CARL BOHM 

Boum was born in Berlin in 1844 and 
died in 1920. Occasionally you will find 
an umlaut (two dots) printed over the o 
in his name, but this is a mistake. His 
principal teachers in music were Albert 
Léschhorn, in piano, and Flodvard Geyer 
_ and August Reissmann in composition. All 
three men were highly distinguished mu- 
sicians; all had won recognition as com- 
posers; and the impress of their person- 
alities was ever strong upon Bohm. In 
1891 his great talent was rewarded by an 
appointment as professor in a leading Ger- 
man music school. As a composer he may 
unquestionably be classed among the Ro- 
maniticists; and it is apparent that he was 
much influenced by the music of Schumann, 
one of the prime factors in that move- 
ment. Many of Bohm’s themes have a 
genuine “Geist,” or soul, which will ensure 
their popularity for years to come. 

Of his long list of compositions his 
sofigs, violin pieces and piano pieces would 
alone serve to make his name kfiown 
throughout the musical world. Among his 
songs, many of which were early pro- 
grammed by stich excellent singers as Sem- 
brich and Amalie Joachim, his Still as the 
Night is the best known. Arietta, Dors, 
Graszioso, and Perpetual Motion are some 
of his best liked violin numbers, while pi- 
anists enjoy particularly his Charge of the 
Uhlans, Zingara, Valse Mignon, Silver 
Stars and Seguidilla. 


MYRA HESS 


Miss Hess was born in London. Her 
earlier musical training was received at the 
Guildhall School of Music, where her teach- 
ers were Orlando Morgan and Julian Pas- 
cal—Pascal being, by the way, not only a 
noted. teacher<but also a composer of great 
talent.’ A little later she entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, also in London; here 
shé remairied for five years and here had 
the enviable fortune of being a pupil of 
that giant among English pedagogues, To- 
bias Matthay. Under the latter’s skillful 
supervision she became the consummate 
artist so popular on both sides of the At- 
lantic today. 

Her London début took place in 1907. 
Its success was altogether outstanding, and 
almost at once the young virtuoso found 
herself flooded with engagements as soloist 
with leading English orchestras and in 
chamber music concerts. Her first tour 
of America eecurred in 1922, since which 
time she has made several returii visits. 
Although her repertoire includes nearly all 
the masterpieces of pianoforte literature, it 
is in the playing of the works of Bee- 
thoven that Miss Hess’s art reaches its 
apogee. Her performances of the music 
of Sebastian Bach, Domenico Scarlatti and 
Robert Schumann are scarcely less in- 
spiring. She has toured on the Continent, 
and wherever she plays, atidiences in- 
evitably respond to the spell both of her 
artistry and of her personality. 

Her featuring of the compositions of 
Frank Bridge and other modernist com- 
posers is noteworthy. 


OLE BULL 

Butt was born in Bergen, Norway, in 
1810 and died near that city in 1880. His 
theological studies at the University of Oslo 
must not have conformed very well to his 
tastes, for he was unsuccessful in the final 
examinations. His teachers in violin were 
Paulsen and Lundholm—the latter a pupil 
of Baillot. In many respects, however, 
Bull may be said to have taught himself, 
for his was an intense individuality. which 
did not readily submit to outward instruc- 
tion. In 1829 he went to Cassel, Germany, 
to become acquainted with the composer 
virtuoso, Spohr. The latter paid slight 
attention to the young Norwegian who 
therefore left shortly for Paris. Here it 
was his purpose to enter the Conservatoire, 
but this institution—for some unfathomable 
reason—refused him admittance. However, 
as distinct compensation, he now had the 
opportunity of coming under the influence 
of the great Italian violinist, Paganini, 
whose feats of technic he immediately at- 
tempted to emulate. 

Bull’s Paris début occurred in 1832, and 
thereafter till the end of his life he toured 
extensively in Europe as well as coming 
five times to America. His immense suc- 
cesses brought in their train a fortune of 
considerable size. In 1850 he was instru- 
mental in founding a Norse theater in his 
birth-town. 

His use of a nearly flat bridge had both 
its advantages and disadvantages. Of his 
own compositions, largely nationalistic, 
only three were published. 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Wacner (Vahg-ner) was born in Leip- 
zig in 1813 and died in Venice in 1883. 
After theoretical instruction from Gottlieb 
Miller} he took up composition with 
Theodor Weinlig at Leipzig University, 
following this with an assiduous examina- 
tion of the works of Beethoven. His ear- 
liest opera, “Die Feen,” written during his 
tenure as chorus master at the Wtirzburg 
Theater, was not produced till five years 
after his death. ‘Das Liebesyerbot” was 
the first to be-given a hearing; and it 
proved a dismal failure. Its composer now 
became conductor at the theater in 
K6nigsberg, and later at the Riga opera 
house. In 1839 he started for Paris, where 
he remained until 1842. The tragic non- 
acceptarice of his work there is well known, 


“Rienzi” was finished in 1840, and in 1842 


was produced in Dresden. Its success war- 
ranted the production, in the next season, 
of “The Flying Dutchman.” 

In 1843 he was made director of the 
Dresden’ Opera and there “Tannhduser” 
has its premiére in 1844. Due to revolu- 
tionary sympathies, Wagner was forced to 
leave Dresden in 1849, going to Weimar, 
Paris, and finally Zurich. In Switzerland 
and Italy were completed the scores of 
“Das Rheingold,” “Die Walktire, and 
“Tristan und Isolde;’ also much literary 
work was accomplished. In 1861 “Lohen- 
grin” had its premiére, and in 1876, that 
unparalleled creation, “The Ring of the 
Niebelungen.” “Parsifal’ (1882) crowned 
the master’s career. 


MATHIEU CRICKBOOM 

Cricksoom (Creek-Boom) was born in 
Hodimont (Liége), Belgium, in 1871. He 
studied. principally with Eugene Ysaye, fa- 
mous Belgian violin virtuoso, who in 1886 
had been made professor at the Royal Con- 
servatory in Brussels. For several years 
Crickboom was a member of the Ysaye 
Quartet, and later he led a quartet of his 
own at the Societé Nationale in Paris. In 
1919 he was appointed professor of violin 
at Brussels Conservatory, before which 
he had held responsible posts in Bar- 
celona, Spain, and at the Liége Conserva- 
tory. Although he has never visited 
America, those who have heard him play 
abroad praise his work highly, declaring 
his technic flawless and his interpretative 
powers delightfuly exceptional. The fa- 
mots line of virtuoso-violinists who have 
been identified with the Brtssels Conser- 
vatory is altogether notable, including as 


it does stich masters respectively as de 


Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Ysaie and Crickboom. 
Crickboom’s chief contribution to violin 


pedagogy is his monumental “Modern 
School of the Violin.” This comprises the 


following; “The Violin—Theory and Prac- 


tice” (in Seheoks); “Chants et Morceatx” 


‘(in 5 books) ; “The Technic of the Violin” 


(in-3 books) ; and “Masters of the Violin” 
(in 12 books). ; 
The late Arthur Eaglefield-Hull, prom- 


inent English organist and critical writer, — 
1) ie 


described Crickboom’s own compositions 
as “distinguished by a certain serious ele- 
gance.” 
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modern composers, though it was by 
disregarded by the classicists and ro- 
particularly the latter. The first 
his splendid, nuptial sketch uses the 
i 


ee ete 


) insistently as to become boresome. 
sequence, involving many chromatics 
modulations, in measures thirteen 


e section is in lyric mood and an 
the rest of the piece. Its le- 
, is an excellent foil to set off 

oppy style of the accompaniment in 
2, \s usual, Mr. Saar’s workman- 


, 1 2 week studying the tonal grada- 
§ Vedding Tune. Locate the climaxes 


beir relative importance. 

», by John Winter Thompson. 
id little scherzo is this, replete with 
The modulations are skillfully man- 

he many examples of ‘‘imitation” add 


est to the tonal texture. The editing 
ely detailed that we shall devote the 
B notice to a mention of the composer. 
mpson was born in 1867, near Leland, 
His family moved to Oberlin, Ohio, 
id eleven years later he was graduated 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. He 
two-year course of study at Oberlin 
After teaching for a time at Knox 
went to Leipzig to complete his 
laining. He has since studied with 
ers as Bonnet, Oldberg and Sinding. 
pson has composed many musicianly 
organ, piano, and chorus. 


etle Windmills, by Francois 


erin. 
fin, delightful 
Jand author of 
s work “L’Art 
le. Clavecin,” 
Paris in 1668 
in that city in 
jwas a brilliant 
son both organ 
ischord, but 
ic for the latter 
1701 he was 
\ganist to the 
ilis influence on 
4s composers as 
_ Plandel was 


\-dents, inverted 
nd trills in this 
are carefully Francois CouPERIN 
at for the for- i 

|, by the musical editor who has been 
Wh in marking this classic that not a 
jo the correct interpretation should re- 
yur, mind. : 

tice, often counselled, is the only 
attacking pieces marked vivace. Curve 
Straight fingers ‘‘went out” ages 
a your early practice stress high finger 
fhe fanciful titles which Couperin and 
hnexed to their compositions are often 
‘ty—as in the present instance—and 
emely apt. : ‘ 

Holland and its myriad picturesque 
fas you play this number. 


shell, by William Baines. 

lives in Roslindale, Massachusetts. 
tten a large amount of music, com- 
mo pieces, songs, part-songs, anthems, 
nd so forth. is melodic gifts are ex- 
bringing his work a ready welcome 


itshell has gay themes of much pi- 
ving an authentic dance atmosphere. 
starts downward; theme two, upward. 
s contrast. Many otherwise attractive 
“fer from the fact that they are too 
Hadjacent ones. _ 
» is characteristic. When you come to 
‘in C minor, play resolutely (risoluto 
word). : 4 
and a crisp touch will make this 
a “winner.” 


‘Seas, by Percy Elliott. 

ir sapphire is, as we all: know, a blue 
Ushade, and the Mediterranean particu- 
% On somewhat of this hue. ‘ompare 
the boat songs by Mendelssohn, 
d others, and with the Handelian 
ic’’ and the orchestral pieces ‘‘La 


is mainly in barcarolle rhythm 
le. The single 3/4 measure near 
section one will seem terribly ab- 
uu make a thorough-going retard in 
measure. 

d rule for you to remember: 
arcarolle. In the eighth measure 
. in C, “bring out” the left-hand 
two, three and four. After the 
im this period, there follows an 
uement’’ or diminuendo of emo- 


of the first section played as ar- 
pical of barcarolle music. 


gang Princess, by Maurice Ar- 


f REY ioe A 
ou, when you see this title, will 
kky-Korsakoy’s masterly sketch The 


Young Prince and the Young Princess. Here is 
a different and more modest picturization in tones 
of a similar young lady, by a composer whose 
piano pieces are enjoyed by thousands. It is in 
gavotte style. As supplementary work in this con- 
nection, read what Grove’s “Dictionary of Music” 
has to say under thé heading of Gavotte. 

Make only a slight retard at the end of the 
first section. Pianists, in common with violinists 
and vocalists, are prone to overdo retards to such 
an extent that the listener becomes weary and 
forgets to listen, 

In the third measure of the D minor section 
there is a B-natural which may cause you to 
raise one eye-brow slightly; for there is no such 
note in the harmonic scale of D minor. The 
“answer” is that here the composer is using for 
a minute the melodic scale, in whose ascending 
form appears a_B-natural. There is more rug- 
gedness to the D minor section than to the rest 
of the piece. This section is followed by enter- 
taining material in C. Let the reiterated perfect 
fifths (C-G) be struck forcibly, with weight. 


Zither Player, by Frederick Groton. 


If leisure were a more common property among 
Americans, it would be enjoyable to hunt up the 
origin of this somewhat humble instrument. Mr. 
Groton’s apt phrase, “with dreamy hesitancy,” 
tells you just how he wishes this piece to be per- 
formed. The grace notes reproduce splendidly 
the sound of the zither—provided, of course, you 
play them on the beat, as you have been taught 
to do. Maintain an even tempo throughout the 
number. 


Purple Pansies, by M. L. Preston. 

Every few months we point out some piece as 
being an excellent model by which those who are 
making early efforts as composers can construct 
pieces of their own. This, by Mrs. Preston, falls 
into that class. Its sections are so clearly defined, 
its themes so varied, and its key-scheme so 
smooth, that to study it carefully is worth sev- 
eral lessons in composition, 


The form is the rondo form, A-B-A-C-A, 


Tambourine Dance, by Frederick A. 
Williams. 


In most upward runs, such as we find in meas- 
ure one, make a crescendo. Mr. Williams has 
indicated this, but remember this trick of inter- 
pretation, when the composer neglects to specify 
it. The converse—making a decrescendo in down- 
ward runs—is occasionally true. The shift to 
A major from B-flat major is unexpected and 
smooth, Ere long we are in F major, and so 


back to the ‘thome key’’ again, What are the’ 


elements in this dance that give it character? 
Its manifold slurs and the frequent sixteenth 
rests. This piece will help you gain relaxation in 
playing. The tambourine is one of the oldest of 
instruments. Contrast this sketch with Rameau’s 
Tambourin, 


So Entrancing, by Clarence Kohlmann. 

The distinguished organist of the Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, Auditorium has been represented in 
our magazine with several strikingly melodious 
iano pieces, among them the popular Starlight. 

ere is a pretty gavotte from his pen—or rather 
from his pencil, since he does not ink his manu- 
scripts. 

Strive to make it graceful in movement, and 
pay careful attention to the dynamics. 

n the seventeenth measure of the E-flat sec- 
tion, the theme is transposed an octave higher, 
with pleasing effect. 


Flower Waltz, by Leon Jessel. 

The first fourteen measures are by way of in- 
troduction; they give a hint as to the nature of 
the themes of the dance, and involve interesting 
kev-shifts. The rhythm of the first_theme_is 

5 i 3 of the second theme, 

e @ @ @ 

In the nineteenth measure—and we are sure 
you can all count as far as that if you will— 
the E in the right hand is to be stressed, rather 
than the G to which it is slurred. 

The form of this attractive waltz is obviously 
our old friend A-B-A, with an introduction and a 
coda as extraneous material. The coda is ten 
measures long. | 

Mr. Jessel is the composer of the wonderful 
little March of the Wooden Soldiers and a host 
of other pieces of much charm. | 


Mon Réve, by Denis Dupre. 


The content—that is, the substance—of this 
dream must be exceedingly pleasant, for the 
smooth melodies in C, G and F are quitedelight- 
ful. These themes are, in the main, diatonic. 
This word, meaning literally “through the tones,” 
is used to describe themes which employ almost 
entirely the notes of the scales in which they 
are written, doing away with extra accidentals. 
The antonym of diatonic is chromatic. 

The bowing in this composition is not difficult, 
The expresson “4th Corde’’ appears instead. of 
the more common sul G. 

Be sure to play the section in G with con- 
siderable animation; this shift in tempo will give 
a balanced total effect to the number. Finally, 
play with unaffected simplicity. 


Time of Peace, by R. S. Morrison. 

In the third measure after the first double bar 
the secondo player should come in promptly with 
the first beat, so that the primo part—commencing 
in this case on the second beat—will not be 
delayed. 

In view of the great and laudable efforts 
peace-wards which are being made by America 
and other nations, this excellent march, with its 
attractive and cheerful themes, is especially timely, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ERTAIN questions concerning radio 

technic naturally arise in the mind of 

music students. A few of these follow, 
with answers which, we trust, will be found 
adequate. 


What Can Radio do for the Ama- 
teur Artist? 


T CAN DO more than any other me- 

dium of expression available to the 
great mass of vocalists. In the past year 
radio as an enterprise has taken a foremost 
place in rewarding the efforts of thousands 
of vocal artists, and radio stations have 
contributed more cash payment for: mu- 
sical efforts in Canada and the United 
States than all the concerts held during the 
year. The strange thing, -however, is that 
artists, both amateur and professional, have 
generally no radio sense whatever, nor do 
they make any real effort to understand this 
new medium of expression. In many cases 
they even resent constructive criticism and 
instruction tendered by radio _ station 
operators whose sole reason for such sug- 
gestion and criticism is to enable the artist 
to give the finest interpretation to be pro- 
duced of his or her songs. Some reasons 
for this and the cure will be suggested 
later in the article. 


What Type of Vocalist is Radio 
Seeking? 

ee who has been a consistent 

listener-in to the radio stations of the 
North American Continent during the past 
few years is well equipped to tell what 
types of voice radio stations should avoid. 
For the poor vocalist has been far more 
prominent than the good one. Yet there 
are hundreds of perfectly- good radio voices 
going to waste because of lack of under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems 
of radio—voices that, given the proper 
training, could be hailed as real radio 
“hits.” 

In the first place the two commonest 
types of voices heard on the radio are so- 
pranos and baritones. They outnumber 
contraltos and tenors ten to one, and, with 
all due respect to the sopranos and bari- 
tones, they are the least pleasing voices to 
be heard over radio. Particularly has the 
radio public had an overdose of sopranos, 
and it is only the outstanding artist of this 
type which can today command a hearing 
on the air. Yet given the right type of 
soprano voice, used with art and under- 
standing and presenting songs of a kind 
that appeal to the listener-in, there is 
much opportunity for the soprano. The 
same applies to the baritone—in fact, to 
all kinds of voices—but the soprano must 
be singled out as being the worst offender 
in causing lack of interest in the radio pres- 
entation of vocal music. 

Years ago there was a plethora of tenors, 
_ sentimental tenors, wailing, sobbing, moan- 
ing tenors, until it got to be almost as 
much as a man’s life was worth to sing 
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Ghe Vocalist and Radio 


By Don CopELAND 


tenor. The demand for vital, red-blooded 
he-men brought about the death of the 
tenor to a great extent, and the only manly 
voice was the baritone and the bass. Ra- 
dio has created a demand for the artistic 
tenor, and, regardless of whether or not 
he be “red-blooded,’ his opportunity lies 
in radio. 


Another crying need is for group sing- 


ing—the duet, trio and quartet, straight 
or mixed. But here, again, artistry is at 
a premium and radio sense is a prime req- 
uisite. It is understood that in this ar- 
ticle I am not discussing freak singers, 
whispering baritones, “blues” singers) 
“mammy” wailers and all of that ilk. As 
novelties they have their place, no doubt, 
but it is a small one and their contribu- 
tion to radio art is of like dimensions. 


What Constitutes a Radio Artist? 


T HAS been the writer's pleasure and 

profit on more than one occasion to 
watch the radio technic of Mr. Redferne 
Hollinshead, one of the sweetest tenors 
heard today on the air. Mr. Hollinshead 
has made a very thorough study of the de- 
mands of microphone requirements, and 
excels both in his solo work and in his 
quartet work with the American singers. 
To observe him before the microphone is 
a lesson in the subtleties of tone interpre- 
tation, for Mr. Hollinshead never for one 
moment underestimates the sensitivity of 
the microphone, a common fault with most 
vocalists. To be in the studio with him, 
one at times wonders if he is singing at 
all! His highest, sweetest notes are re- 
strained to the point where they can 
scarcely be heard by one standing close to 
him. But the microphone gets them, clear, 
sweet, without the slightest distortion. 

This is but to illustrate the truth that 
the radio vocalist must, above all things, 
learn the art of restraint, control to the 
ultimate point; and that is where the well- 
experienced concert singer so lamentably 
fails before the microphone. The striving 
for concert hall volume is the ruin of radio 
presentation. 


How Sensitive is a Microphone? 


UST THIS sensitive: a modern con- 
denser-type microphone held close to the 
breast will transmit heart beats so that 
through a loud speaker they are heard with 
the resonance of a drum! Just think that 
over for a moment. It has been the 
writer’s unfortunate experience to listen to 
auditions of promising vocalists, singers 
who have good tone quality, clear enuncia- 
tion and a quite pleasing presentation for 
the concert stage, but who, placed before 
the microphone, endeavor to reach Cali- 
fornia listeners without the aid of a 
microphone and transmitting equipment! 
Given friendly advice they assume the at- 
titude that we, not being highly trained 
musicians, are not qualified to instruct 
them as to how to sing, and persist in their 


own style. The result is that they cannot 
be used for broadcasting, and their opinion 
of the station operators is extremely low. 

A moment’s thought should show these 
artists that suggestions emanating from 
radio station operators has little, if any- 
thing, to do with their musicianship but 
is based purely on the mechanics of radio 
transmission. If they want their sweetest 
tones, their finest interpretative singing to 
reach the audience unmarred, they must 
recognize the limitations and the possibili- 
ties of the mechanical equipment through 
which their voices reach the listener-in. A 
refusal to coOperate in this can have only 
one result, that of failure as a broadcasting 
artist. 


What is the Singing Teacher's At 
titude Toward Radio? 
N MY EXPERIENCE I find the 


average singing teacher has no real 
understanding of the radio, largely because 
he has not yet felt the necessity for un- 
derstanding it. Change of any kind in the 
accepted. methods of voice production is 
scorned. The fact that radio demands a dif- 
ferent method of tone production is largely 
ignored. What is the solution of the 
teacher’s indifference? The teacher should 
come to the radio station for a thorough 
grounding in radio requirements. He will 
then recognize that radio is the logical me- 
dium of expression for at least a number 
of his pupils. He should carefully check 
over his pupils, selecting the ones most 
likely to possess voices capable of being de- 
veloped for radio purposes, and should 
train them with that object in view. 

One of the tragedies of many homes is 
that of a person who really cannot afford 
expensive instruction and whose vocal pos- 
sibilities are limited, spending money 
needed for other purposes in a fruitless 
quest for a voice which will never be de- 
veloped to the point where either concert 
success or grand opera rewards can logi- 
cally be expected. 

And yet there are thousands of people 
like that in Canada and the United States.. 
These same people, many of them, could 
be made into very, acceptable radio vo- 
calists. They have ability and equipment 
for group singing, for instance, but they 


Helping the Singer to Plemorize 


‘produce controlled tones modulate 


miss their big chance chasing fl 
butterfly of operatic success. As 
they face disappointment and d 


The Value of the Radio A 
Ave are “held by 


stations except the very ca 
indifferent ones. The value of 1 
tion before the microphone lies 
the fact that it tells the radio 
whether the mechanical aspects o 
are favorable or unfavorable 1 
broadcasting. It undoubtedly doe: 
poor musicianship eyeri as it sho 
bilities of further voice developme 
no value to the artist who takes 
cism as a slur on his artistry and 
sibilities for other types of wer 
Accepted in the right spirit, a 
on the part of a broadcasting st: 
sical director can be a very valua 
If there are possibilities which ¢ 
veloped, codperation between tt 
and the audition judge can lay ¢ 
tion for further work and study, 
of which could hardly be anyt 
beneficial to the artist. That 
dawn when vocal instructors wil 
the value of radio as the proper 
expression for many of their pt 
will plan a course of study and 
with that objective ahead of 
they will make themselves farm 
radio requirements and will arra 
broadcasting stations for periodic 
in the specially constructed studios. 
for radio work, when they will 


requirements of the microphone } 
also create in the artist who look 
as a musical career the prope 
logical attitude toward radio. 
Given this sort of codperation 
teacher and radio studio, much 
to develop artists who will 
equipped to take their places 
microphone and achieve a measure | 
cess and popularity with an av 
vastly greater extent than is eve 
together by any other means. . 
essentials of this success are an 
ing of radio requirements and 
to meet these requirements betw 
teacher and radio station opera 


~ By EuToKA HELIER NICKELSEN ‘ 


THE sINGER who has difficulty in mem- 
orizing will deriye much help by copying 
the song that is to be performed; some 
times it may be necessary to make more 
than one copy. 

Let him make an accurate copy, taking 


“Singers have always been the vainest and least intelligent of all-cla; 
of musical executants. This being so, one is prepared to find that they 
today more unsatisfactory than their fellow practitioners in other walks 
music; and one is not disappointed,”—-D. C. PARKER, 3 


care to put in correct note valu 
of expression and to indicate the 
places as well. 

This aids in establishing a 
ture of the composition which 
recalled at will. 
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Enunciation in Singing 


By Dr. ANNIE PATTERSON 


HE TEACHING of singing is quite 
frequently spoken of as Voice Pro- 
duction ; and many instructors doubt- 

lessly consider that, given a good voice, 


with the correct emission of it at- 
tained, nothing further needs _ especial 
care. Hence it follows that the great 


art of “Speech in Song” is frequently al- 
lowed to take care of itself, with the re- 
sult that, no matter how beautiful may be 
the tone, the words and their meaning are 
all too often lost to the hearer. 

Now who, for instance, at the most of 
our concerts and without the printed pro- 
gram, can gather the sense of the writ- 
ten text? At the theater, and more espe- 
cially at the opera, matters are still worse. 
t is quite impossible to dispense with the 
printed libretto, if the listener is to know 
“what it is all about.” The fact is that 
enunciation, though it should be an im- 
portant feature of the singer’s study, seems 
quite generally to be left to chance. But a 
comparatively small proportion of even the 
greatest singers seem to be able to make 
the hearer understand much of what is be- 
ing sung. 


A Knotty Problem 


HE TRUTH of the matter is that we 

have here come up against two ap- 
parently opposing functions—the emission 
of a singing tone and the production of 
the spoken word. The former is vocalized 
on vowel sounds; the latter is attained by 
molding these vowels into significant and 
intelligent thought-mediums through the 
agency of consonants. 

Now the moment the mouth closes on the 
labials, b, m and p, or meets with the dental 
interruptions of d or ¢, or reaches such a 
sibilant as s, it is really a choice between 
the word and the tone. For the instant, 
one must yield to the other. And, if the 
sung text is to be intelligible, for the in- 
stant the consonant must be “on the throne.” 
Nevertheless, and happily, that instant 
needs to be but so short that the truly 
skillful singer will trick the ear of the 
hearer into the feeling that really there has 
been no break at all. There have been 
singers who were past masters at this art; 
and what has been done may be done again, 
if the aspirant has but the zeal and persis- 
tence. 


A Humble Teacher 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, the 

comic singers of the stage, who are 
viewed with considerable condescension by 
the concert, opera and church vocalist, but 
who must be understood if they are to 
make the desired appeal, give of their con- 
sonants freely and clearly. True it is that 
they to some extent abandon the lure of 
sensuous beauty of tone; but they at least 
make themselves intelligible. 

Now, with this condition in view, is 
there any good and plausible reason why 
the serious vocal artists, who have at their 
command all the resources of a highly-de- 
veloped technic, cannot learn to link sense 
with sound? Nor are the delinquents con- 
fined to the concert and operatic stage, 
needful of censure as they may be, for they 
flourish as well in the choir stalls. Here 
not only the soloists unnecessarily mouth 
and muzzle the words but the choir-mem- 
bers also many times seem to have joined 
in a conspiracy to rob the pews of a knowl- 


edge of the text being sung. Too often 
the psalms are chanted at a “break-neck 
speed,’ as if the cadences were hurdles 
which must be reached by a record-making 
rush. The result is that words become a 
mere chaotic jumble and rumble of sounds. 
The choristers themselves have been seen 
to lose their places and to apply to a neigh- 
bor for assistance in getting back “into the 
race;” while the organist scarcely ever 
dares to. undertake to accompany this por- 
tion of the ritual without the printed text 
before him. 


A Way Out 


OW WE SHALL first allow that 
practice for the development of tone- 
quality, by use of the simpler and more 
open vowels, as when doing the scales and 
exercises, forms an essential of vocal study. 
Nevertheless, there is no good reason why, 
along with this, there should not be a 
liberal amount of study of the labial, the 
dental and the sibilant consonants com- 
bined with the emission of the tone on such 
vowel sounds as ah, aye, ce, oh, and oo. 
To prepare one’s work properly, each of 
these vowels should be transferred into a 
syllable by the juncture of a consonant, in 
some such manner as: bah, ahb; bay, 
abe; bee, eeb; boh, obe; boo, oob. As 
skill is developed all the consonantal 
sounds of the language should be gradually 
introduced into practice, until even the most 
difficult of them can be enunciated most 
distinctly, and this without sacrificing the 
quality of the vocal tone. This, too, should 
be done on scale and arpeggio studies which 
will employ the entire compass of the 
singer 


How Jenny Lind Studied 


Bs SOME may exclaim, “Oh, what an 
endless task!” Try it daily and gradu- 
ally adding each time something just a 
little different from before. Try each time 
to do it just a little better than ever be- 
fore and then see how interest will grow. 
It is said that Jenny Lind spent hours every 
day, for some months, in working up to 
where she could do satisfactorily the Ger- 
man word, zsersplitterw, on the high B-flat 
of the first recitative of “Norma.” And, in 
both concert and opera, this wonderful 
artist’s enunciation was such that she never 
failed to reach the hearts of her audience, 
often to the point of bringing them to 
tears. 

The experiment of combining speech 
with song, so that the two may be happily 
wedded and thus lead to a complete under- 
standing of both the words and music, 
is, therefore, well worth the trying. Only 
it is ummeccessary to over-exaggerate the 
final consonants—more particularly the d’s, 
the #’s and the s’s—to the extent that they 
shall become an affectation. They must be 
clear and crisp, so that they will come dis- 
tinctly to the listener’s ear; but the artist 
will learn to measure values so as to know 
when this point is reached and not to carry 
a virtue to a limit where it will become a 
distortion. The great thing to be kept in 
mind is, first of all, a full, long, pure tone 
on the vowel, and then to weld to this the 
consonants as neatly, clearly and trippingly 
as is at all possible. A few hours each 
week, spent on such practice as has been 
outlined, will add immeasurably to the art 
of the vocalist. 


“No singer who has the foundation of his or her voice production well 


and truly laid is ‘cursed with a wobble’ 


It is not a natural condition; and 


surely no one, unless bereft of his senses, can call it beautiful. So why should 


— it be tolerated?” —R. Watx1n-Muts. 
_ When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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New Voice Book Discloses 


Startling Voice Facts! 
pst Paid hee 


| VOICE 


Send today—for 30) days 
free reading—for the most 
remarkable voice book 
ever written. This book 
has startled the whole 
voice world. Written by a 
man recognized the world 
over as a voice authority 
—a man with the courage 
to tell the TRUTH about 
voice, about the vocal 
Eugene’Feuchtinger Organ and the real basic, 
taster of, Voice fundamental truths about 
uropean Maestro > ai 

voice training. Advances 
astounding new method. Discloses 
startling facts that may save hundreds | 
of dollars to every man and woman seeking a 
strong, rich, compelling singing or speaking 
voice. Send for thismostremarkablebook today. 


Sent FREE 


for 
30 Days Reading 


Certainly I could not afford to make you this 
liberal 30 days free reading offer if I did not 
KNOW what “The Truth About Voice’’ will 
do for YOU. Send for this book today. KNOW 
the truth about YOUR voice—a truth just as 
SIMPLE as it is astounding! Know WHY I 
actually guarantee to improve every man or 
woman’s voice at least 100%. 30 days free read- 
ing to prove this! Then, if convinced send only 
$1.00—although you'll gladly admit that the 
book may be worth thousands to you. If not— 
return it—that’s all! Mail coupon NOW—be- 
fore the demand exceeds the supply! 


No matter how hopeless your 

case may seem—send at once 

for Voice Book disclosing 
startling voice facts. 


Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger, Studio 55-81 
Suite 29, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Coupon for Voice Book 


a 

g Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger, Studio 55-81 - 

Py Suite 29, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Il. FI 

r) Send me at once—for 30 days free reading—with no i 
obligation to buy, your ‘‘The Truth About Voice’’ Book. 

If after the free reading period I desire to keep the & 

book I am to send you $1,00. Otherwise, I have the & 

§ liberty to return it with no further obligation, tf 

‘ 
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(fan One Learn to Improvise? 


ERHAPS THE easiest, most direct 

way to answer the question, “Can one 

learn to improvise?” is to draw an 
analogy between speech and music. We 
might define speech as the audible expres- 
sion of thought through the medium of 
language. Music might be defined, for our 
purpose, as the audible expression of 
thought and feeling through the mediuni 
of ordered tone in ordered time. Through 
the agency of speech we may express 
thoughts which have previously been put 
into writing or print, as does the actor or 
the elocutionist; we may express thoughts 
which we ourselves have previously put 
into writing or put into order in our 
minds for the purpose, as does the orator 
or lecturer; and we can express immedi- 
ately the thoughts which are formed in 
our minds, or which come to us, as we do 
in ordinary conversation. Likewise in 
music we may interpret the thoughts and 
feelings of others, we may play or sing 
that which we have previously composed, 
or we may express thoughts and feelings 
on the spur of the moment. It is obvious 
that the last mentioned form of expression 
in each category comes under the head of 
improvisation which is “doing something 
without preparation.” 


How We Learn to Talk 
VU HEN ONE stops to consider, it is 


very evident that the most common 
use to which speech is put is conversation. 
It is also very apparent that most conver- 


HE WORD, hymn, was employed 

by the ancient Greeks to signify a 

song or poem composed in honor of 
gods, heroes or famous men, or to be re- 
cited on some joyful, mournful or solemn 
occasion. 

St. Augustine’s definition of a hymn, 
generally accepted by Christian antiquity, 
may be summed up in the words, “Praise 
to God with Song” (cum cantico). 

Moderr use has enlarged the definition. 
Roman Catholic writers extend it to praise 
of Saints; and the word now comprehends 
rhythmical prose as well as verse, and prayer 
and spiritual meditation as well as praise. 

A hymn is preéminently the utterance 
of spiritual life. 

The hymn singing of the early Chris- 
tian church had its roots in the psalmody 
of the Hebrew people. We find that from 
the crude but elaborate music of the Jews 
developed the hymn singing of the early 
Christians followed by the palm song of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the chorales 
of the Lutherans, the psalm-singing of the 
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IT Is THE AMBITION Or THE ETUDE To MAKE THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
**4AN ORGANIST’ ETUDE”? COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


By Rotto MartTLanp 


sation is extemporaneous or improvised. 
While it is true that we cannot all be great 
orators or actors and that we may not all 
have the great thoughts to express that 
philosophers and poets give us, nevertheless 
all of us can learn to talk, unless there is 
something radically wrong in our make- 
up. How did we learn to talk? The 
child starts by trying to imitate the words 
he hears his parents and those around him 
use. This forms his early vocabulary 
which he increases as he grows older by 
constantly using these words, adding more 
and more words and gradually developing, 
through doing, the ability to form more 
and more elaborate phrases and sentences. 
The important point is that he learns to do 
by doing. 

For any form of expression we need a 
vocabulary or “means whereby” we ex- 
press ourselves. What is the vocabulary 
for musical expression? Obviously, 
rhythm and tone, the latter including mel- 
ody and harmony. So, if we can learn the 
vocabulary for speech by using it, is it 
not possible to learn the vocabulary for 
musical expression by using it somewhat 
in the same way? While we may not all 
have the wonderful things to express that 
Beethoven, Mozart and the other great 
masters had, we surely can learn to say 
what we have to say musically on the 
spur of the moment by the cultivation of 
our musical vocabulary through use. 

Space does not permit us to give more 
than a very general outline of how this 
vocabulary can be acquired. Like any other 


branch of music study it requires patience, 
assiduity and sustained effort. It is said 
that Guilmant devoted twenty years to the 
study of. this art. Frederick Schlieder, 
some of whose principles are outlined in the 
following, has devoted over twenty-five 
years to research along this line. This 
should not, however, discourage anyone 
who is ambitious to learn this great art. 


-As with all pedagogy, modern methods 


have shortened considerably the time re- 
quired to attain certain results. 


Beginning the Study of Improvisation 
HE STUDENT first learns to sense 
the two important phases of rhythm, 

“the impulse” and what may be called the 

“non-impulse”’ or relaxation. This is 

then applied to the beat, measure and 

phrase. Almost simultaneously the sensa- 
tion of key is cultivated. We learn to 
distinguish between that which is ‘the 
keytone and that which is not. The scale 
is the outward manifestation of the key 
sense, and we soon distinguish the first de- 
gree from the others. Our first real mu- 
sical improvisation consists in creating 
little tunes, using the degrees of the scales 
in various orders, in a very simple meter, 
making a four and then an eight measure 
phrase. This phrase always ends on the 
keytone, so while we are moving around 
scale degrees we have to think or feel ahead 
where and when we are going to stop. In 
this way we acquire the feeling for form. 

This scale tune is the germ from which 

melody is developed. 


Early (Christian Hymnology 


By Emma D. WANGELIN 


Calvinists and Puritans and the spiritual 
song of the Wesleyans. 

It was in the fourth century that Greek 
hymnody was imitated in the West where 
its introduction was due to two great lights 
of the Latin Church, St. Hilary of Poi- 
tiers and St. Ambrose of Milan. 

Hilary wrote a book of hymns and is 
spoken of as the first Latin hymn writer. 
He is the supposed author of: 

Band of brethren, raise the hymn, 
Let your song the hymn resound, 
which is a succinct narrative in hymnal 
form of the whole gospel history and is 
perhaps the earliest example of a strictly 

didactic hymn, 

Ambrose brought the use of hymn into 
the Church of Milan. He is the supposed 
author of “Te Deum.” 

The Ambrosian hymns, nearly one hun- 
dred in number, have qualities most val- 
uable for hymns intended for congrega- 
tional use. They have exercised powerful 
influence, direct and indirect, upon many 
of the best works of the same kind in all 
succeeding generations. 


wet 

In the early part of the sixth century 
eleven hymns by Pope Gregory the Great 
and from twelve to thirteen by Fortunatus 
came into general use in the Italian, Gal- 
lican and British Churches. Bede in Eng- 
land and Paul the Deacon in Italy were 
successful followers of the Ambrosian and 
Gregorian styles. 


The Greatest Latin Hymn Writer 


HE ART of the Victorian school was 

carried to its greatest perfection. by 
Adam of St. Victor (1173-94), considered 
the most fertile and greatest of Latin 
hymnographers of the Middle Ages. 

However, the two most widely cele- 
brated of all classes of compositions, 
works which have exercised the talents of 
the greatest musical composers and in- 
numerable translators in almost all lan- 
guages, are the following: 

Dies Ire—The day of wrath, that 
dreadful day, by Thomas de Celano; died 
1226. 

Stabat Mater dolorosa—By the cross 


in the West in the ninth and 


Harmony Introduced | 

S WE BECOME more and n 
ficient in the use of this simp 
ulary we add a harmony. This f 
sists of the tones of the scale, 
measure, through the eight measur 
Later chords are built on these 
grees and played as an accompan 
the scale tunes. The next step is 
ticularization or selection of ce 
these chords to be used in success 
So we go on through the majo’ 
the minor mode modulation. The 
also enlarged, and the tones of ou 
soon come to have certain harmoni 
One can see that it is very much 
of growth. Yet there is a freedo 
pression through the whole pro 
makes the acquiring of the abili 
spontaneously a very pleasant 
analogy again presents itself in th 
a child. We are all familiar with 
square enclosure in which a baby 
ing its first year or so of existe 
parents kindly see that nothing 
harm it is within its reach, and it 
to express itself with freedom in 
space. As the child grows olde 
velops, the pen is taken away a 
the freedom of its playroom. A‘ 
to use the things that are in the r 
soon allowed the freedom of f# 
It keeps on growing and soon is a 
play’ and work outside. The sch 
ground and oe the whole wo 
sphere. 


sad vigil kecping, by Jacopone o1 
de Benedictur, a Franciscan hu 
reformer; died 1306. 

The principal monasteries of 


turies were St. Gaul, near 
(especial seat of German religio 
ture), Cluny in Burgundy and § 
near Paris. 4 

Plain-song may be looked up 
expression of the natural infle 
speaking voice in acclaiming pro: 
written before the art of ha 
thought of. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
veloped a finely organized and hi, 
orated system of music founde 
plain-song. The music was n 
more relegated to the priesthood 
ficially appointed choirs. 

The Lutheran Reformation re 
the layman the right to join 
the musical service of the chi 
consequence thousands of hyr 
written in. Protestant Germany, 
were provided with tunes Bi 


ITUDE 


unexcelled type of congregational 
he chorales or hymn tunes were 
characteristic feature of the Re- 


Fhe Greatest Hymn Tune 


ER (1483-1546) and his musical 
Workers arranged the celebrated 
of that period from folk songs or 
ic of the Roman Catholic liturgy. 
fe says that Luther did as much 
Reformation by his hymns as by 
slation of the Bible. His two’ most 
d compositions are Luther’s Hymn 
ig Feste Burg. The latter is con- 
Bie greatest of all hymn tunes. 
L 


lied it the ““Marseillaise of the Re- 
i” Frederick the Great referred 
@God Almighty’s grenadier march ;” 

a church cantata based upon it; 
sohn used it in his “Reformation 
Meyerbeer in one of his op- 
Wagner in his celebrated Kaiser- 
Which glorifies the prowess of the 

ipire. Luther’s hymns were ac- 
to have made many converts to 
tant faith. His hymns were 
only in the sense of arranging 


J 
e development of the chorale 
its climax under the great Leipzig 
ohann Sebastian Bach, who intro- 
nese already widely known and fa- 

elodies into his oratorios 
icantatas and harmionized them in 
-e that established a model for all 
iT 


| 


4 
{ 
i 
i 
he art and workmanship of the 
i e-writing in the time of Luther 
ig far excels the best efforts of 
( German hymn writers are: Rev. 
as Decius ( -1541), Atolle Pau- 
tev. Philipp Nicolai (1556-1608), 
ut (1599); Hans Leo Hassler 
#612), The Passion Chorale (1601), 
Jelchior Teschner (1600- Veesst: 
lph, Palm Sunday tune. 

latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
ed Selneccer, N. Herman and Hans 
the shoe-maker of Germany. 
were succeeded by the master 
As to early English tunes, we 
t they are by no means as pictur- 
n outline, as extended in range or 
d in character as the German cho- 
have asa class a certain rugged 
which adapts them admirably 
al and congregational use. The 
ish composer of note was Thomas 
s hymns are the oldest English 
common use and are in canon 


45 


and ~ 


The Canon Form 


CANON is a musical device where- 

by a melody starting in a given voice 
is followed, after a few notes, by another 
voice starting the same melody, the whole 
harmonizing together. 

Richard Farrant (sixteenth century) 
was a contemporary of Tallis and a man 
of real talent. 

William Byrd and Orlando Gibbons 
were worthy successors of Tallis and Far- 
rant and added greatly to the fame of 
English music. 

Byrd, a Roman Catholic, wrote mostly 
to Latin texts. He left a legacy of fifty- 
four anthems. 

With Gibbons who was a Protestant 
the habit of writing io Latin text largely 
disappeared, and a new era in church 
music set in. Emotion and expression 
were destined to take the place of the 
orderly though cold counterpart. 

The Calvinists looked upon the efforts 
of man as an unfit offering to Almighty 
God, and they, therefore, confined their 
singing to metrical versions of the psalm 
of David. The tunes selected were of 
sober, not to say forbidding, character. 
They were taken from folk-songs, but of 
French origin. The most famous of these 
tunes is known as Old Hundred, sung to 
the one hundred and thirty-fourth psalm. 
The English Puritans and the Scotch 
Presbyterians fell under the influence of 
Calvin. 

Thus, taking a general view of the whole 
subject, we find hymnody to have been 
a no inconsiderable factor in religious 
worship. It has sometimes been employed 
to disseminate and popularize particular 
views, but its spirit and influence have been 
Catholic on the whole. It has embodied 
the faith, trust and hope, in no small part, 
of the inward experience of generation 
after generation of men, in many different 
centuries and climates, of many different 
nations and in many. varieties of circum- 
stances and conditions, 

It has been said that the hymn is the 
only means by which the people as a 
whole can be swayed by a single emotion 
or uplifted by a common impulse. 

It is the one medium by which all can 
unite in an inspiring act of worship, of- 
fering a common ground of unity even 
among the most widely varying of Chris- 
tian denominations. 


(Tue Erupe has no religious bias of any 
kind whatsoever, and presents this mate- 
rial upon a purely historical basis—Editor’s 
Note.) 


. On (Chorale Preludes - 


sum up. How do the chorale 
elp us? 

ting subjects of musical worth 
torical interest and of a growing 


: obvious sincerity of purpose and 
als with which the composer ap- 
task. 

ding sincerity and idealism of 


s for the best a man has in 
eir presentation—phrasing, reg- 
ad musical reverence. 

‘special appropriateness for our 


complete range of emotional 
best sense. 

ing one to follow the cxample 
n Sebastian Bach. 

lame a few preludes which among 
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By Percy SHAUL HALLETT 


others are well worth attention : 

“Rock of Ages” and others by George 
Burdett. 

“St. Flavian,” Seth Bingham. 
' Two Plainsong Melodies, Dr. Pierce, 
and many similar compositions by this 
notable plainsong enthusiast. 

Three by John E. West. 

“Heinlein,” Wallace. 

Two sets of three each, Ethel Smyth. 

Two sets of seven each, Sir Hubert 
Parry. 

Five by T. T. Noble. 

Op. 78, and Op. 65, Karg-Elert. 

Three Psalm Preludes, Herbert Howells. 

Two sets, including “St. Mary,” Dr. 
Charles Wood. 

Three, “St Peter,” “Darwell’s 148th,” 
and the Tallis Theme, Harold Darke. 

—Tue Diapason. 


“The word ‘shall’ places upon the organist, as far as his personal 
rformance is concerned, the duty of being technically equipped, but he 
st also be cultured and refined in taste.’—M. M. Cine. 
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We Want A Nam 
seteeher SHAMPOO *| 


THIS OFFER OPEN TO EVERYONE 
It makes no difference who you are or where you live, we want you to send us i 
a name for this new and unusual shampoo, Whoever sends the most suitable ee 
name will win $1000.00—nothing else to do. Just write or print the name on Wp 
any kind of paper. Neatness does not count, I 


| 


No matter how simple you think your suggestion is, 
you cannot afford to neglect sending it at once. Any 
name may win. The names of people, flowers, trees, 
birds, etc., may be submitted for a name or you can 
send a coined word or a word made by combining two 
or more words such as “Sun-gleam,” “Youth-glow,” 
etc., or your name might suggest the handy new cone 
tainer our latest sanitary tube from which the shampoo 
is simply squeezed out. No bottle to break, leak or 
j spill, no cake of soap to lie around and collect germs, 

Nothing safer or more sanitary and convenient for 

travel. There is nothing more to do, simply the 


EXTRA FOR “<a 
$100 pRromprness = 


To get quick action we are going to pay the winner 
an extra $100.00 for promptness, or $1100.00 in all— 
so send your suggestion AT ONCE ! 


TWO RECENT PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Think of the joy and happiness it would mean to you to receive our 
check for $1,000.00, or if you are prompt $1,100.00 in all. Better still 
you may win the $1,100.00 and by participating in our other prize offers 
you may win an additional $8,000.00, making a total of $9,100.00 cash 
in all. The two persons whose pictures we have reproduced, Mrs. Iola 
E. Isley, and Mr. A. B. Morren, tied for first prize in ourlast contest, 
} and received cashier's checks dated, August 13, 1929. 


person sending the most suitable suggestion for a 
name will receive $1000.00 in cash or, if prompt, 
$1100.00 in all. 


$3,425.00 PAID TO EACH 


Mrs. Isley is a young married woman, residing with 
her husband in Virginia. She has a young son and her 
household duties to look after, but devoted some of 
her spare time to our contest, and won this handsome 
prize which will enable her to purchase many things to 
add to her comfort and happiness. 


Mr. Morten is a native of Holland, and has only 
been in this country a few years. He is employed by 
an oil company in Pennsylvania, and has a wife and 
young daughter to share the pleasure and happiness 
this prize money will bring. 


Nothing to Buy— 
Nothing to Sell 


Win this $1000.00 cash prize by a few moments’ 
thought. How can you earn this amount of 
money easier or more quickly? Remember, there 
is no obligation! The person submitting the 
winning name will have nothing else to do to win 
the $1000.00 and the extra $100.00 if prompt, 
there is nothing to buy or sell. Only one name will 
be accepted from each contestant. We are offering 
one hundred other big cash prizes ranging from 
$8000.00 down as a part of our novel advertising 
plan to make the products of this company better 
known. Everyone sending us a name for cur 
shampoo regardless of whether it wins or not will 
be given an opportunity to win the $8000.00 first 
prize or one of the other one hundred cash prizes. 
The winner of the $1000.00 cash prize ($1100.00 
in allif prompt) may by participating in our other 
prize offers win an additional $8000.00 or a total 
of $9100.00. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose as it costs you nothing to send a 
name. Do it today. The very name you think 


least of may win. 
A LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to-organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in reg'stration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


165 Woodland St. 


Make THE ETUDE Your 
Marketing Place 


Etude Advertisers open the 
Doors to Real Opportunities 


STIN ORGANS 


CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to everyone except members of this 
firm, its employes and relatives. Each contestant may send 
only one name. Sending two or more names will cause 
all names submitted by that person to be thrown out. 
Contest closes April 30, 1930. Duplicate prizes given in 
case of ties. To win the promptness prize of $100.00 extra 
the winning name suggested must be mailed within three 
days after our announcement is read. 


$1000.00 NAME COUPON 


PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO, 
1208 McCune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Enclosed with this coupon on separate sheet is my 
suggestion for a name. 


Date this announcement was read......-..eeee0e0s 


Norr: Being prompt qualifies you for the extra $100.00 
as outlined in this announcement. 


VERMOND KNAUSS 
SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 


210 North Seventh St. 


Two and three manual modern electric action organs 
for lessons and practice. Part Scholarships available. 


CHURCH and CONCERT: Catalogue E2 
THEATRE: Catalogue E 


Ajlentown, Penna. 


THE G CLEF 
TWO PART CHORUS BOOK 


Price, 50 Cents 


Discounts on Quantity Lots 

A finer variety and a more useful col- 
lection of material in a compilation of 
nineteen numbers would be difficult to 
give. Everyone interested in the cho- 
rus work of schools, girls’ glee clubs 
and women’s choruses should get this 
new collection. 


Examination Privileges extended to 
school supervisors and chorus directors 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Cuestnut Sr., Puiza., Pa. 
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MORNING SERVICE 


Organ: Hero’s March, 


Mendelssohn-Stewart Piano: Peace at Eventide, 
Pidney Elevation’ aque cast Floersheim Lautenschlaeger 
PRELUDE | PRELUDE 
Organ: Chant du Matin..... Frysinger Grane Shepherda pen Marie 
s Piano: oe ee -Lund-Skabo Piano:, Meditation ........ es oe pte 
v (a) O Come and Mourn with Me ANTHEMS 
Awhile ste cee eee Barnes (a) O Worship the King... ...Foerster 
T (b) His Almighty Hand.......Hamblen (b) Love of Jesus, All Divine... .Potter 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E Saviour Divine, I Hear Thy Gentle Ave Marianne semen nein Mascagni 
N Call tai over. tcia s Peunstan steters Baines (A. solo) a 
T (T. solo) ¥ 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Triumphal March ....... White Organ: Royal Pageant .......... Marks 
Piano: Entry of the Procession, Piano: March of the Nobles, - 
Schmeidler : Lumley-Holmes 
T PRELUDE 4 PRELUDE. 
W Organ: Andante in F......... Sheppard Contemplation ........... rte Peery 
E Piano: Consolation ...,....Leschetizky (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
N ANTHEMS Ane 
T (a) Jesus, Meek and Gentle..... Barnes (2) oe Eels are neues Haas 
y | (b) March On, Ye Soldiers True. .Dale (b) The Souls of the Righteous. .Marks 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
Ts Bend Low, Dear Lord........ Ruebush The Hour of Pees. eg ++++-Jones 
(B. solo) : 
H \ 
: POSTLUDE ey POSTLUDE 
ae Organ: March on a Theme from 
R Orcans EINE cajotes. <a eens , Sheppard “Paust” Raherts 
D Piano: Venite Adoremus ......Bernard Piano: Apotheosis Dade rsoc Xeniracl 
PRELUDE c PRELUDE 
The Fairy’s Dream:.........5: McCollin Organ: Nocturne in E-flat, o 
Ab (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) ; a Chopin-Lemare 
H Piano: In the Twiltghtocc.s.. es Posca 
I ANTHEMS . x ANTHEMS 
R (a) The Prayer of the Penitent.. Felton (a) The Omnipotence...Schubert-Felton 
T (b) Ye Realms of Joy......... -. Pike (b) Blessed is Everyone....... Hopkins 
I OFFERTORY f OFFERTORY 
E One Sweetly Solemn Thought..Ambrose There is Re Love like the Love a a 
(S. solo) SUIS SRL can ner oie .-Berwa 
(Duet 
as ; : POSTLUDE an ae 
Organ: ee pent W. Acer Ons Organ: An Evening Melody...Galbraith 
Piano: amb of God...........Bizet Piano; Prayer’. ..0.¢...... von Weber 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them for 


fe 


Choirmaster’'s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1930 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


PRELUDE PRELUDE ; 
fe} ie . ae Organ: Berceuse ...... AteratasisiereRELALLIS) 
rgan: Souvenir of Antwerp..... Owen Pion ndanteumRelhioiasa 
Piano: Souvenir of Antwerp..... Owen E 8s antenschlaesec 
Te Deum in A-flat.......... Seaton Jones Masri. Wtaittis - sl apecretsic sean ¢ oes. sDouty 
S ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
E (a) O Let the Righteous Be (a) O For a Closer Walk with 
Cc alad: Kies dae aerastieana ts .- Baines OE etaceeedes Sete ietehera ererthor eae Tyler 
Oo (b)).O: Praise the Gord’ soca an ss 5 Wooler (b) apne wilt Keep him in Per- os 
RIEEMON Gun wmoneciod arris 
OFFERTORY 4 
ny The Meadows of the Lord...... Cadman ; OFFERTORY ; 
S. solo) Sun of My-Soul.geece eyes vos ekisher 
¢ (Duet) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Allegro Pomposo ........ Lacey Organ: Marcia Festiva. ..Mauro-Cottone 
Piano: Marching to Peace...... Roeckel Piano Pilgrims’ Song gens. Nicholls 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Reminiscence ...........Kinder Organ: Meditation ..........:. Berwald 
Piano: The Convent Bell..... Valdemar Pianos 'Day7s Bindi. 2 eras Protiwinsky 
ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
N (a) Weary of Earth.......... -Swinnen (a) Now the World.............Handel 
I (b) Blessed is the Man that Trust- (B), Thet World’s nPrayer Gadnan 
N eth in Him .,.........Lansing See 
OFFERTORY 
T His Almighty Hand.......... ‘Hamblen Dhy Ways Os Lor Gated ecrierastele Ashford 
H UR Sate Ga, cae 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 


examination upon request. 
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EVENING SERVICE 


Organ: Twilight Devotion ........Pease 


CHOIR AND CHORUS CONDUCTING 
By F. W. WODELL 


A Complete Manual of Information for Choir Leaders, Containing 
Practical Suggestions on 


Organization of Choirs 

Organization of Choral Societies 
Management of Choruses and Choirs 
Training of Choruses 

Music to be Studied 

Giving of Concerts 


Community Singing 

Children’s Voices 

Competitive Singing 

Public School Music 

Home, Community and School Orchestras 
Conducting Singing Classes, ete, 


and many useful hints to singers on accent, enunciation, interpretation, phrasing, breathing, etc. 


The most comprehensive work on this subject published 


Price, $2.00 


Cloth Bound. Stamped in Gold 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSW 
By Henry S. Frey 


Former PREsipeNT OF THE NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF ORGANIST, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub 


Q. I have been one among the church or- 
ganists of this small city for the past three 
years and during this time have been con- 
fronted with the problem of ethics. based on 
a lack of understanding among the organists 
as to just what constitutes the subject. One 
organist, for instance, underbids another in 
the price charged for a@ wedding; another 
goes into a church, demands the use of the 
organ for practice for a wedding, then makes 
his boast of having been paid a certain price, 
all without ever having consulted the regu- 
lar organist of the church. Another who has 
previously been organist at my church comes 
to my organ and giveseher students their or- 
gan lessons while her organ is being repaired, 
without ever securing permission from me to 
use my organ. Other would-be organists of 
the church are given keys to the organ and 
allowed to use it, by the music committee, 
without consulting the organist. One or- 
ganist applied for the position of another. And 
so on indefinitely. I could add one thing upon 
another. Are such practices ethical? Are 
they just local? Can they be, remedied and 
controlled in any way? Do not some com- 
munities have some sort of organization which 
helps to harmonize such. situations? I would 
like very much to have you write an article 


- or @ series of such on this subject, in THE 


ETvuDE, if possible.—H. WH. A. 

A. Some of the practices you name are 
certainly not proper from the standpoint of 
ethics. Each individual is, of course, at lib- 
erty to name the price for a service rendered, 
so that underbidding in the case of wedding 
fees and so forth cannot be readily con- 
trolled. The weddings should, however, be 
played by the organists of the respective 
churehes where the weddings are held, or 
permission secured from the organist of the 
church for the engaging of the organist who 
is to play. It.is, of course, not ethical for 
one organist to go into another’s church to 
use the organ without permission of the or- 
ganist, but unfortunately all church authori- 
ties do not insist on such recognition of the 
organist’s rights. This is, of course, also 
true in reference to the use of the organ for 
teaching. As to the use of the organ for 
practice, it is the privilege of the church au- 
thorities to grant such use if they wish, but 
arrangements should be made so that there is 
no interference with the organist’s activities. 
Applying for a position that is not vacant is 
very unethical. The only remedy we can 
suggest is education along the lines of fair 
and kind practice. The conditions you name 
may be especially prevalent in your locality, 
though likely they exist to a more or less ex- 
tent in many other places. 


Q. Where can I secure some suggestions 
on program making ? Are there any books 
on this subject and also on Program Deserip- 
tive Notes for compositions played at organ 
recitals? What publications print articles of 
criticism on new organ compositions? How 


does a critic have different publishers send- 


him all the new organ compositions as soon 
as they are published? Is it because a critic 
may help increase the sale of a certain com- 
position if it meets his approval? What are 
the requirements demanded of one applying 
for position as critic? Will you give some 
suggestions as to how to put on a series of 
lectures on organ matters? What are best 
methods to advertise to get enough interested 
to form classes and so forth? . Will you also 
make suggestions as to how the greatest dif- 
ficulty in securing organ pupils, that is, facili- 
ties for pupils to practice, may be overcome? 
Compositions such as Buxrtehude’s Fugue in C, 
Bach’s Fugue in G minor and his Fugue a la 
Gigue are favorites of mince, as I like their 
bright, snappy, sparkling rhythms. Do you 
know of any other compositions of this style, 
not necessarily fugues? 

A. We do not know of any books on pro- 
gram making. We would suggest your mak- 
ing a study of the programs ~of organists in 
municipal positions and so forth, men like 
Heinroth, Cronham, Gillette, Baldwin and 
others. In some ecaseS these programs are 
published in bound form, and they usually 
contain program notes. Mr. Gillette is also 
the author of a “Hand Book of Organ Mu- 
sic.”” Articles of criticism on new organ com- 
positions are included in ‘The American Or- 
ganist,” “The Diapason” and “The New Musie 
Review.” The publishers undoubtedly volun- 
tarily send their new compositions to the 
erities in order to have their merits brought 
to the attention of the readers of the papers, 
with resultant sales. We are not familiar 
with the requirements demanded of an appli- 
eant for position as evitic, but would suppose 
they would include the necessity for a good 
knowledge of the musical literature for the 
particular instrument for which the compo- 
sitions are composed and a facile ability to 
write the criticisms. In reference to lec- 
tures on organ matters, we would suggest the 
making of an extensive study of the particu- 
lar subject you wish to use, as a preparation 
tor the lecture—for instance, if it is to be 
Bach, the study of such works as the “Organ 
Works of Bach,” by Harvey Grace, and 
exter works treating of his life and eomposi- 

ons. 

Lectures of this kind might be advertised 
in the local papers in an effort to secure 
classes and so forth, 


- secured from the publishers of TH 


“posed specification for the amount 


staves without the pedals, 


The matter of organ practice 
pupils is sometimes somewhat 
There are churches who might 
opportunity of renting their organs 
tice purposes if a suitable remun 
arranged. We know of instances 
is being done. In our own city 7 
Cc. A. has three organs which may 
for practice or teaching. For 

with bright, “snappy” rhythm we 
gest the Gavotte by Martini am 
by Clerambault. In reference to 0 
tions contained in your letter 
provisation and so forth) we 
gest that the best way to solve such 
is an extensive personal study — 
We presume from your address 
well known New England Consery 
Music is available for theoretics 
A book of compositions by the for 
Bach has been edited by Bonnet 


Q. I have been reading the q 
W. B. 8. in the December 1928 B 
your reply. As I read along‘in the 
I was trying to figure just what 
between the minister and the cho 
in the First Presbyterian Chu 
Your reply would seem to show thal 
clearly sce the matter from the 
of the choir director. If you are pers 
quainted with either one of them 4 
probably is absolutely correct. But 
ter of W. B. 8. is the only thing 
to judge may it not be that there 
to be said? Will you please co 
reply I have written to W. B. 8... 
ing that it is @ preacher writing 
preacher’s viewpoint ? i 

_A. The editor does not know eit 
director or minister in the case. 
swer to W. B. S. “from a preache 
point” is quoted herewith: “We i 
you and your minister may have 
stood each other. It is hardly e 
that any minister, especially if he be] 
would not appreciate every effort J 


worth) suitable to the choir’s } 
the aim should be to present it in 
possible manner and enlarge its sco 
elude more difficult work. One 
careful to avoid uninteresting m 
kind that is so far above the m 
derstanding of the listeners that 
bored by it. Just so the preacher m1 
in a language that his congregation 

prehend. It is possible for a leadel 
so far ahead of his followers that | 
sight of him. Concerning the 
this is a form of expression that is 
fective. You are to be commended 
effort to make hymn singlng expr 
the other hand, any form of expr 
is always used in the same way 
charm and may have even a bad e 
would recommend that you and you 
form the habit of talking over th 
matters of the service and that y 
know each other’s ideals, Then 
that you will make a happy 
working together. Be sure to rem 
the minister is as thoroughly in 
ence, part of the service as 


Q. Would it be possible for you” 
me the specifications of what you 
sider a good three manual and pé 
organ equipped with electric blower | 
ing around fifteen hundred dollars ?- 

A. So far as we know such ins 
are not regularly made now and wo 
to be built to order. We would su 
you communicate with the buildet 
names we are sending you, requestil 


that is, if they are willing to build 
instrument. j 


- In making an organ accom 
of two staves (treble and bass), for 
quartet number written on four 
can. of course put the soprano and a 
in the treble clef and the tenor in t 
clef, as is done with hymns, and 
at that. However, I would like 
some of the underlying principles fi 
ing fuller harmony in the organ par 
Can yf 
2 es book that deals with this si 
Ae . 


A. We would suggest that you 
“Choir Accompaniment,” by Dudley 
a possible source of information for 
quirements. : 


Q. Please tell me what volume 
is indicated by “fp’? How should 
be held when playing staccato octa 
or limber?—B, R. M, “fa 

A. The mark “fp” is probably int 
an indication that the passage is to 
«f? with a sudden diminuendo to “p? 
not recall seeing a similar marking 
an: indication of one unit of yvolw 
the playing of staceato octaves w 
as a general rule relaxed condit 


-with a Buescher 


The Saxophone has brought 
big money to many stars. As 
Orchestra features—as Orchestra 
leaders—as stage soloists—as 
recording artists and in other 
ways — hundreds of musicians 
have played their way to big 
pay and stardom on the 
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to replace — no more cementing. 

tic Octave Ke —always positive. 

i from one playing position. 

in Your Home on any Buescher Saxo- 

Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument, 
angement — play it — hear its true, 


Mes, without obligation to buy. 
¥ to Play — Easy to Pay 


d y to play we make it easy to pay. A 
: mation on our liberal offer. Give name of 
scher Band Instrument Co. 
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nt and a little each month. Write today 
m which you are interested. 
ther Block (S19) Elkhart, Indiana 
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i[ANO JAZZ 


Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note 
y rapid lessons for adult beginners. 
struction system for advanced pianists. 
ease Biles. ie Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
Endings, H Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
ss Retenncse and icked Harmony 


i Radio and Record Style. Write for free 
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| 


t AZZ IN TWENTY LESSONS 
— Learn to play popular jazz on piano, saxo- 
peor banjo, etc.,with latest breaks and 
Write for free Home-study booklet. 
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TIME WORK | 
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d $5 per tuning. Player work also 
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our free book—“*Piano Tuning as 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 23) 


interpretation on the orchestra, using it 
as he would his piano or organ. It also 
goes without saying that he should be well 
grounded in harmony, counterpoint, or- 
chestration and musical history. lf an 
organist, he should regard his orchestra 
as but another organ in which each class 
of instruments would represent the stops. 
In addition to this the conductor should 
have a fairly good practical knowledge of 
an orchestral instrument of each class— 
string, wood, wind and brass; lacking this 
he should at least have an intimate knowl- 
edge of them and a bowing acquaintance— 
so to express it—with all, as occasions will 
often arise where a technical knowledge 
of the instrument will be of great value 
to assist the player in bridging over some 
difficulty. Only by such means can he ever 
expect to attain the highest results. 


Pianistic Knowledge 
HE IMPORTANCE of a‘ knowledge 


of the piano as an aid to orchestral 
work is evidenced by the requirement in 
many of the first rank music schools that 
the student of an orchestral instrument 
must also learn to play the piano as a 
means of broadening his musical knowl- 
edge. 

When these principles are fully realized, 
the conducting of an orchestra loses mucli 
of its seeming difficulties, and the intelli- 
gent musician can expect the best of re- 
sults in their application. 

It is not possible for the conductor to 
appreciate the full effects of the orchestra- 
tion from his place among the players, as 
certain instrumental parts which may 
sound too loud to him may not be even 
perceptible to the hearers afar off. This 
may be due to the non-carrying property 
of the instrument or to its tone being 
swallowed up by the others. This ability 
to judge on the part of the conductor can 
be acquired only by actual trial and ex- 
perience in standing off at a distance from 
the orchestra when it is playing and taking 
notice of the effects. 

Doubtless after some experience in this 
procedure the conductor may become able 
to judge comparatively well when remain- 


@he Stolen’ 


ing in his place. But certainly he can 
never do so until he has first learned by 
actual trial from a distance. It is pos- 
sibly on account of this inability that so 
much of the orchestration is not heard, 
especially so in the case of the cello, oboe 
and clarinet, even when a prominency is 
called for in the score. Considering the 
pungency and assertiveness of the oboe, 
this would seem almost impossible, yet an 
audience often fails to hear even a trace 
of this instrument though seeing it among 
the players. As for the cello, its being 
unheard is easy enough to understand as it 
is never prominent without an. extensive 
amount of toning down on the part of the 
rest of the orchestra. 


Too Much Monotony 

HERE SEEMS to be a tendency in 
too many of our orchestras at the 
present time to suppress prominence in 
orchestral effects and to get a homoge- 
neous and monotonous mass of sound with 
little or no contrast. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this muffling process, while it is suc- 
cessful with the instruments that should 
be heard, cannot seem to accomplish 1 any- 
thing with the drums which are in so many 
cases most painfully in evidence above 
everything else. 
Commit the 
leading without 


score to memory and 
notes might—or might 
not—be difficult in the beginning but 
should soon be acquired. Besides its 
physical effect upon the players and 
hearers the results accomplished in thus 
being better able to give one’s sole atten- 
tion to the ensemble without being bound 
down to notes amply pays for all the time 
and patience spent in memorizing the 
score. 

It is essential that the conductor as 
well as the players hear orchestral music 
in order to be able to render it artistically, 
even though interpreting it in a different 
way. Therefore, it is advisable to avail 
oneself of every opportunity to hear 
orchestral music in order to learn what 
constitutes the good to pattern after as. 
well as to know what to avoid in the bad. 


“DWiserere’ 


By H. EpMonp ELVERSON 


It was the year of our Lord, 1770, and 
on Wednesday of Holy Week, that Papa 
Mozart, accompanied by the youthful 
Wolfgang, arrived in Rome. Straightway 
they sought the Sistine (Chapel of the 
Vatican, glorified by that ‘marvel of mu- 
rals, “The Last Judgment’? by Rafael, to 
hear the renowned “Miserere” of Allegri. 

Of this the father wrote: “You are 
aware that the celebrated ‘Miserere’ of 
this place is in such high esteem that the 
musicians of the chapel are forbidden, 
under pain of excommunication, to take any 
part of it away, to copy it themselves or 
through another person. However, we 
have it already.” 

The boy, just past his fourteenth birth- 
day, after one hearing, had gone to his 
room and transcribed from memory the 
entire composition. This he had done so 


accurately that, on a second visit to the 
chapel on Good Friday, he, with the manu- 
script in his hat, had found it necessary to 
make but a few minor corrections. The 
wonder of this prodigious feat grows when 
it is understood that the music, performed 
by a double choir, abounds in imitation and 
traditional renderings, one of the chief of 


which is the absence of a_ perceptible 
rhythm. Musical history presents no 
parallel. 


It is for the purpose of stimulating an 
interest in the study of musical annals, 
which are replete with such fascinating in- 
cidents, that we are each month presenting 
our New Etude Gallery of Musical Celebri- 
ties. Any numbers of this valuable series, 
which may have been missed, may be se- 
cured by correspondence with the pub- 
lisher. 


“Tt is comfortable, no doubt, to tread the usuac round, easier to foot 
old roads with large, clear signposts at every turning, where one knows 
every flower and pebble along the way and can discourse learnedly upon 


their familiar merits. 


A shorter word for all this is routine, and routine 
is the name of a thing which does not exist in art.” 
When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


— SINGING. 
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eter and Beat Gauge 
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‘ placed it side by side with the 


ONS OF paper and barrels of ink 

have been used in articles discus- 

sing the relative merits of old and 
new violins, and still the unending contro- 
versy goes on, with not one whit of di- 
minished energy. The general public which 
is as a rule profoundly ignorant of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the violin has heard so 
much of the fabulous prices paid for the 
old violins of Cremona and has seen so 
many old dates on the counterfeit labels 
pasted in cheap factory-made fiddles that it 
has gotten the idea that the only good vio- 
lins are old violins. .How often do we hear 
the phrase, “Old violins are best—-the older 
the better!’ It has indeed become a stock 
expression. 

Now the fact is that a violin made of 
pcor wood and lacking every principle of 
good violin construction will not improve 
in centuries except possibly to a very slight 
degree from the natural drying and season- 
ing of the wood. The idea that any 
“cheap skate’ of an instrument will gradu- 
ally get better with age in some mys- 
terious manner is nothing short of ridicu- 
lous. 

A great difference of opinion exists 
among authorities concerning the causes 
of the beauty of tone of the violins of 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius and other great 
Cremona makers. Some claim that it re- 
sults from the fact.that these great makers 
had an uncanny genius for selecting wood 
giving great sonority and sweet, beautiful 
quality. This opinion gains great plausi- 
bility from the fact that they used the ut- 
most diligence in selecting their wood, and 
when they discovered a supply of wood 
which gave ideal results for violin making, 
they guarded it as if it were of solid gold. 
There are instances of some of the Cre- 
mona makers even piecing the tops of 
their violins when their supply of a lot of 
wood of unusual excellence was running 
short, so as to use up every bit of the 
precious material. When the stock was 
completely exhausted, they would exert the 
utmost care in hunting up a fresh supply. 


Drying and Seasoning 


O THER authorities put great emphasis 
on the drying out and seasoning of 
the wood on the theory that the slightest 
sap or moisture remaining in it would dull 
the tone of the violin and injure the quality 
of its tone. 

Still others claim as the real cause the 
Cremona varnish, the making and applica- 
tion of which is now a lost art, although it 
was no secret at all when the violin 
makers of Cremona were producing their 
matchless violins. Their theory is that the 
constituents of the Cremona varnish and 
the process of varnishing caused the var- 
nish to sink in the wood in such a manner 
that the tone was permanently affected and 
improved. Others deny that the varnish has 
anything to do with the tone. 

One of the most widely held theories is 
that it is not the age alone which gives 
the Cremona violin its remarkable tone 
but the fact that these old violins have been 
played on so much by good violin players. 
It is an almost universally held _ belief 
among violin players that constant playing 
on a violin by a good violinist who plays in 
perfect intonation has a tendency to im- 
prove the tone permanently. Otto, a Ger- 
man writer. in his book on the violin, 
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stated that he had conclusively demon- 
strated by experiment that the constant 
playing of fifths, at all points along the 
strings, caused an improvement in the 
quality of all tones so treated. He advised 
violin owners to practice fifths on their 
violins on all strings, in all positions, in 
double stops, one hour every day for a year 
or so, in the following manner: 
Play each fifth 64 times. 
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An American violin maker read this 
work, and invented a machine to improve 
and “age’’ violins. The violin was clamped 
in a frame, and a movable clamp held the 
strings down at an interval of a fifth. The 
bow was clamped in an electrically-driven 
arm which kept it sawing back and forth 
over the strings of the violin. As the ma- 
chine was adjustable the fifths could be so 
treated all over the violin. 

This inventor started a factory in some 
town in Indiana, I think it was, and had 
violin owners all over the country sending 
him violins to be “aged.” “Everything 
went as “merrily as the traditional mar- 
riage bell” for some time, until one night 
the factory burned down, to the great de- 
light of the neighbors who found it a bit 
difficult to live next to a violin “aging” 
factory. Whether this factory was re- 
built or not I cannot say, but the inventor 
had a difficult time settling with the 
owners of the violins which had been sent 
in to be improved. 

Some time ago a musical scientist ad- 
vanced the theory that the constant vibra- 
tion of the wood when a violin was played 
a great deal produced a permanent change 
in the fibres of the wood, causing it to give 
forth a smoother, sweeter and more sym- 
pathetic tone. It seems to me that there 
is likely to be much truth in this theory. 
It is a scientific fact that continual pound- 
ing on a piece of steel, the running of 
heavy trains over the rails of a railroad, 
for instance, will in time produce a change 
in the fibrous structure of the iron. If 
such a change can be produced in steel, 
why should not the continuous vibration 
of the wood of a violin, change, to some 
extent, the vibratory structure of the 
wood ? 

There has been much speculation as to 
just how the violins of Stradivarius sounded 
when they were new, and fresh from the 
hand of the maker. Was the tone “new,” 
and a trifle rough at first, and did they 
begin to acquire that matchless sonority 
and liquid sweetness only with gathering 
age and much playing? Some authorities 
incline to this view, while others contend 
that his violins sounded from the very 
start the same as they do now. Alas, this 
is a secret which can never be solved. 
And it is a great pity, since its solution 
would throw a great light on the subject 
of violin making. 


Violins Whose First Breath is Song 
ANY PEOPLE, even including some 
musicians, are possessed with the 
idea that practically all new violins have 
a more or less rough, crude, screeching 


tone at the start. This is certainly not 
the case, except in the case of cheaply- 
made factory-fiddles, which sell at whole- 
sale for only a few dollars each. Many 
new violins made by artist violin makers 
who use the most carefully selected wood 
and pattern after the proportions and 
thicknesses of the master violins of Cre- 
mona with mathematical exactness, possess 
in a high degree the trinity of violin ex- 
cellence—power, sweetness and evenness. 
.I have seen some violins of surprising 
excellence made right here in the United 
States. While visiting in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, some months ago, I met a gen- 
tleman from New York City, who is an 
amateur violinist and collector of violins. 
The violin has been a life hobby with him. 
He told me that in his collection he has a 
very fine Joseph Guarnerius violin, valued 
at $25,000. One day he was showing this 
violintoan expert violin maker in New York. 
The latter said it would bea great pleasure 
to him to make a copy of it. The owner 
of the violin fell in with the idea, and a 
bargain was struck, the price agreed upon 
being $650 which would strike many 
violinists as a rather high price for a new 
violin. 

The violin maker felt his reputation at 
stake, used the utmost pains in selecting 
wood of the finest quality and lavished ex- 
treme care in copying the Joseph in the 
minutest detail. He gave to his work that 
regard which an artist would give to the 
copying of a picture by an old master. 


The Blindfold Test 
“ee RESULT was a masterpiece as 
regards the beauty of the instrument 
and the tone. The collector was delighted 
to add the violin to his collection, and 
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David Mannes, the Student 


POSSIBLY NO one among the violinists 
has exerted a greater influence on our 
life than the profound musician and educa- 
tor, David Mannes. Naturally a deep stu- 
dent, he breathes into the pages of a work 
the very essence of its meaning, carving 
out its broad lines and rugged structure 
with seemingly as few bold strokes of the 
bow as Sargent would wield with the brush. 
It is the thinker who is doing it always. 
Such a man naturally has a deep aversion 
for the artificial in music. In talking with 
him one day on the subject of concertos 
he expressed a distaste for the showy ele- 
ment in the average concerto, preferring 
one in which the violinist and orchestra 
would stand on a more nearly equal plane, 
as the violin does with the piano in the 
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Joseph. He stated that he 
amount of amusement when, in inj 
friends to his house for a musical 
the two Josephs would be bro 
the lights in the room dimmed, 
two violins played one after the 
a rule his visitors, even the most 
could not tell the violins apart 
tone. When they tried to 
would often say that the genuine 
imitation and the imitation the 
I saw and heard this violin 
can testify that it sounded mort 
old Italian violin than a new one, 
one proud that such an instrun 
been made in America. 

People are constantly writing 
Erupe, asking whether it is bett 
a new or an old violin, when t 
they have to invest is limited. / 
it is better to buy a good new wi 
a doubtful old one. If the 
especially one who does concert 4 
plays much in public, has a larg 
invest in a violin, it is no doubt t 
wisdom to buy a fine old violin, t 
the Italian masters, since these 
only have every excellence as 
tone but are also increasing in 
‘the time, as, indeed they have bi 
the very day they were made. 
old violins are scarce and high pr 
those which are offered at a r 
price are apt to have some defe 
be in a poor state of preservatio 
old violins are good. I have seen m 
those made by violin makers of sé 
reputation, which, though mor 
priced, were not nearly the 
general use of new violins made 
American makers. 

Once in a while a really fine ¢ 
can be bought for a fraction of ; 
value, but these chances come ver} 
a life-time. The tone quality 
counts in a violin, new or old. 
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sonata. Such ideals are lofty and s 
I think the concerto of the futu 
proach them when the motive for 
it becomes a higher and more ser 
Mr. Mannes made a deep impr 
the West through his sonata recit 
Mrs. Mannes, evenings of great i 
worth to starving audiences who h 
too long fed on much of the b 
showy stuff of many violinists. 
ment to his growing activities as 
cator is reflected in his own musi 
in New York, where he continues 
pedagogue. i 
To my mind, the ideal Americ: 
ist has reached his flowering in 1 
‘terly art of Albert Spalding. 
ding, like David Mannes, was, 
beginning, the natural student, the 
an) 


} 
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continually to bring American 
es up to his level in the appreciation 
} worth while in music. It has been 
B, hard struggle, especially for the 
an violinist, but such a rugged 
ftter had to win. Such courage, con- 
fy pounding away, finally made its 
ile impression, and Spalding stands 
| us today as a national institution, 
tellectually emotional artist and edu- 
| He has contributed a long list of nota- 
brks to American composition, works 
ike their author, have that innate 
ition which lifts them into a field 
r own. 
his artist’s recitals one is impressed 
) almost reverent attitude toward the 
| He impersonalizes his 
Aarrying us deeply into its message 
Hav irom himself always. I am rare- 
iscious of technical display because, 
Ihands, technic is only a weapon used 
expression of a higher purpose. 
just such another artist in 
{ and this quality must ever 
@ itself in the sincere musician. It 
men as Spalding who have pro- 
developed the country because, 
-, they were not out to capture the 
hrough cheap sensationalism. He 
BS as an interpreter just as Brahms 
NS, even after the Wagner explosion, 
th the lofty dignity of his art. 


phe plays. 


| From Out of the West 


WEST has produced, among its 
Many notables, a remarkable teacher 
lusician in the person of Leon Sa- 
| Being himself a fine artist and en- 
player, he has that great art of im- 
= his own splendid qualities indelibly 

‘students. Those whom I have heard 


Bena zingly. the imprint of his guid- 
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nd in their clear-cut and precise 
of playing to the extent that, by now, 
almost name the teacher without 
is knowledge of it. Mr. Sametini 
only identified himself with Chi- 
ut has added tremendous prestige to 
as an instructional center. 

¥ come down more nearly to the 
day and find an ever growing list 
nists asserting themselves with 
success. We have conspicuously 
| as Albert Stoessel and Samuel 
both of whom have contributed 
the store of American composi- 
ine feels in them the gradual un- 
& of truly great musicians, men who 
to make themselves more power- 
with the coming years. 

still more recently, we have such 
genuinely serious purpose as Max 
uth Ray, Amy Emmerson Neill, 
ert Ross. Knowing Mr. Ross 
timately I would like to add a 
about him here. Being one of the 
scent artists from the hand of Auer, 
d with a technical equipment al- 
enal, he always uses it to get 
*s message. Like Spalding 
is dignified, commanding, 
Being the son of a great 


habits of his father, and al- 
the desire to present to his 


fessor E. A. Ross, he reflects . 


acquired a splendid technic, many had 
nothing to say with their technic. One 
possessed a marvelously golden tone with 
an immature conception of the works he 
played, while another resorted to cheap 
display, and so on. 

It is puzzling to understand this speed 
mania which seizes so many of these 
younger artists, a contagion that spreads 
over to some of the foremost artists of the 
day. For instance, one celebrated foreign 
violinist played the last movement of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto so fast that the or- 
chestra (the Berlin Philharmonic) could 
not keep up with him. He seemed, how- 
ever, to enjoy keeping just a little ahead; 
it made the sheer virtuosity of the thing 
just that much more impressive. In the 
same way one of our foremost American 
violinists took the last movement of the 
Bruch G minor Concerto at such a wild 
rate that its majestic, military character 
was wholly gone. It simply degenerated 
into a vaudeville stunt, completely removed 
in the violinist’s conception (if, indeed, he 
had any conception) from the composer’s 
intent. Such circus display shows a de- 
plorable lack of musicianship; and it re- 
veals no regard for the polyphonic texture 
of the work, by which important tonal lines 
which should assert themselves in the or- 
chestra may be brought out. 

Such men do not make us listen poly- 
phonically but only exploit themselves. 
They can be of little or no help to us. 
I can only trace the influence of such play- 
ing to our predecessor, Paganini, one 
whom we are supposed to reverence but 
who, to me, has done little or nothing 
toward our advancement. Himself a sen- 
sational, tricky player, his music reflects 
him in its empty character, and we have 
been all these years endeavorimg to lift a 
noble instrument above such abuse into 
music which can speak as eloquently as 
the piano with its far richer stores of 
music. 

In referring again to the début recitals 
of the artists I heard in New York, it 
seems manifestly unfair to expect so much 
when they have but just emerged from the 
studio. Their conceptions of the classics 
were immature, for the most part, because 
they have had no chance to grow into these 
works. Too often their playing smacks of 
the studio and shows the master’s hand in 
the interpretation of thé work, a work 
which they have as yet not had the op- 
portunity of making their own. 

To me it is a mistaken notion that a vio- 
linist must appear as a great artist at 
twenty years of age. That is the reason 
why we hear so much display of technic 
alone, for it is about all they have had a 
chance to cram down. Why not advance 
the age limit ten years before giving these 
début recitals and give many of these gen- 
uinely serious young aspirants a chance 
to grow into musicians? With time 
they can develop an |appreciation and 
musical mastery of the larger works. Then 
we should listen not to the mere violinist 


‘but to the mature artist. 


In summing up the artists already re- 
ferred to down through Sametini we find 
that they are sound musicians, some almost 
hilosophers, who have delved deeply into 
ic in its broader sense. A violin in 
hands of such men and women is like 


_ an orchestra under the sway of Damrosch 


or Nikisch. When it comes to the sericus 
work of developing the nation up to a 
higher level there must be men and women 
of this stamp to do it, and the future most 
surely holds many such artists who are 


now in the making. 


printcd by permission, from the Music 
ers National Association, Volume of 
Proceedings for 1928.) 
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The choice of the artists... 


Concert Master strings 


Cuosen for perfection in accuracy, tone and 
strength—the three essentials demanded by 
the maestro. 

1. Accuracy—So accurate are Concert Master 
strings that there is never a variation, from 
end to end, of more than 1-6 the thickness of 
a human hair! 

2. Tone—Such precision has been attained 
that the Concert Master registers perfectly 
in fifths. 

3. Strength—The vast supply of fresh sheep- 
gut that Armour and Company commands is 
your guarantee of strength and durability for 
an uninterrupted concert performance! 


Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Pietro Aria, 
Rudolph Mangold, Otto Meyer and many 
other prominent artists use and approve the 
Concert Master. Nothing more could be 
said in its favor! Try a set on your own violin. 
Send for the unusual brochure, “*30 Prominent 
Violinists Write a Book”—it’s free. All 
dealers have Concert Master strings, or can 
get them for you. Armour and Company, 
Dept. E-1o1, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


HARMONY—Is it a ‘Dead’ or ‘Living’ language to you? 


Do you have a practical, working knowledge of 
harmonic construction and analysis? 


Do you apply this knowledge as a means of un- 
derstanding and expressing all your musical 
thoughts? 


Do you have a definite plan by which you can 
impart such knowledge to those who study 
with you? 


If you would like to make Harmony a living, usable language, here 
is one small volume which will make it possible to you. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HARMONY and IMPROVISATION 
by Clare Osborne Reed 


is foundational Harmony, arranged in carefully graded se uence and Presented in the 
easiest, most understandable and natural way. Each new su ject is dealt with in the fol- 
lowing manner—first—hearing, second—repetition and transposition, third—original com- 
posi ition and improvisation, /Jastly—analysis and classification according to the laws of 
armony. 


Tt is so compact and concise, so clearly and logically grouped under 
headings, that it is not only an unusually lucid text book, but it is also 
an exceptionally ready theoretical reference for all classes of professional 


musicians. 
Price, $1.50 


Other theoretical works which have proven their value to the student 

and the professional: 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 

By Adolf Weidig 
HARMONY AND ANALYSIS 

By Kenneth Bradley 
ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 

By Emil Barth 
KEYBOARD HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION 

Three Books 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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New Catalio 
ly of Violins, 


ay Violas, 
‘a\\ Cellos, etc. | 


Sent on 
Request ¢ 


New stringed instru- 
ment catalog just out, 
contains 96 pages of the 
usefulinformation 
which has character- 
ized the catalogs of Wm. 
Lewis & Son for many 
years. Describes care- 
fully selected lines of 
violins and all accesso- 
ries fully graded for the 
student, teacher and 


A Set of 


Extra concert artist. Prices 
QUALITY direct by mail. The 
VIOLIN 98c well-known Lewis qual- 
STRINGS 


itiesonly. Sentfreeand 
without obl’gation on 
request. On request 
also:—a list of genuine 
old violins—a wonder- 
ful selection. 


The strings and regular 
prices are: 
“*Wondertone”’ SteelE$ .10 
No. 72 “‘Hakkert’? A .30 
No. 1514 Aluminum D_ .60 
No. 85 Silver G 1.25 
Total regular value $2.25 
—toyou.. .. . $.98 
A specia) offer merely to 
get acquainted with more 
violinists. If after trying 
the strings, they do rot 
ive you complete satis- 
Factor: return them any 
time within 80 days, no 
matter what their condi- 
tion, and we’ll refund your 
money. Only one set toa 
customer, 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


String manufacturers, makers and importers of 
violins and accessories, established 1886 


207 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
SERRE RRS Ree SES 


# Wm. Lewis & Son, Dept. 1811, a 
§@ 207 So. Wabash Ave , Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me, without obligation, your new # 


Professional Violinists 
—You will find our 
gocds dependable, our 
prices reliable and our 
service prompt at all 
times, Your profes- 
sional card will be ap- 
preciated with the 
coupon, 


@ 96 page catalog. a 
ya coed a eee PA) S Seite - 
peieaces ES ee ; 

S a 
pu CPU ae a ee Siale aie a 
ay play a a 


a If music teacher, enclose professional oard I 
| Cc Check here if you want strings. Enclosed is 
check — money order — for 98¢ for which you 5 
a will please send me your special $2.25 set of strings, 
money to be refunded if I am not fully satisfied. u 
BRE SP See eee eee ee eee 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. Ex- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
802 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


On 
Credit 


119 West 42nd Street, New York 


A Violin House Established 83 Years 


ATTENTION 
ETUDE READERS 


You will find the advertising columns 
of THE ETUDE both interesting 
and helpful in their merchandising 
suggestions. 


Let THE ETUDE help you do your 
musical shopping. 


HEET Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City ¢ 


Portamento. 
A. W. M.—It is naturally injurious to a 
young violin student to play in an orchestra 


where he has to listen to musicians who 
habitually play out of tune. 2. By “slides” 
I presume you mean the portamento, a device 


which is used quite frequently in violin play- - 


ing. * 

_ the portamento is indicated by slurs and 
finger marks. If no fingering is designated 
you will have to use your own judgment as 
to when to use the “slide.” I cannot give 
you a_ rule which will apply in all cases. 

_ 8. While the general position of their work 
is the same on the cello and the violin, the 
fingering of the cello is so different that the 
knowledge of the violin positions will not do 
you much good in studying the cello. You 
will have to get a separate book for studying 
this latter instrument. 


Collateral Reading. 

Mrs. 8S. I.—The following works would be 
of interest to your daughter in her study of 
the violin and piano: ‘Practical Violin 
Study” by Frederick Hahn; ‘Famous Violin- 
ists of To-day and Yesterday” by Henry C. 
Lahee; “Violin Teaching and Violin Study” 
by Eugene Gruenberg; “Piano Mastery” by 
Harriette Brower. These works can be pro- 
cured from the Theodore Presser Company, 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
“Charming Katie.” 

M. V. M.—Sulla Tasticra (Italian) is a 


direction in violin playing and means that 
the player should bow near the end of the 
fingerboard, thus producing a very light, soft 
tone. In playing of this kind a very slight 
pressure of the bow is used. The word tas- 
tiera means “fingerboard.” 2. The Charge 
@ Affaires of the Royal Hungarian Legation 
at Washington, D. C., says that a free trans- 
lation of the words, “Hejre Kati,’ the noted 
violin solo by Jeno Hubay, is ‘“‘Nice Katie” or 
“Charming Katie.” Y 


Daily Practice Schedule. 

M. B.—For finger exercises, get “School 
of Violin Technic, Book 1,” by Schradieck. 
2. If you can play music of the grade you 
mention really well, you have made good prog- 
ress for the time you have been studying. I 
can not say without a personal hearing. 3. 
There are many passages in the pieces you 
name which would be rendered more effective 
by the use of the vibrato. Apply it to the 
sustained notes where a sympathetic or pas- 
Sionate effect is required. Some students try 
to use the vibrato in rapid passage work in 
playing sixteenth and thirty-second notes. 
This is a grievous fault. 4. As you wish to 
study sonatas, you might get the sonatas of 
Haydn and Mozart for violin and piano, As 
an introduction to the study of concertos, 
get the third and fourth ‘Student Concertos” 
by Seitz. After mastering these, get the “Con- 
certo No. 1 in A minor’ by Accolay, then the 
“Twenty-third Concerto” by Viotti. 5. Your 
idea of trying to be as thorough as possible 
in your studies is the correct one. Many 
students try to “run over” vast quantities of 
music and can really play none of it. 6. 
Your schedule for three hours’ daily practice 
is good. You may be interested in comparing 
it with that given by the eminent violin 
teacher, Eugene Gruenberg, in his work, 
“Violin Teaching and Violin Study,” as fol- 


lows: 
THRED HOURS DAILY 
Finger exercises (single stops, 30; 
double stops, 10 ; three and four part 


eH or dsy Al: O ae Ae ce cuvensuece polar g euorauape ts 50 min, 
Vibrato and Dynamics ............ 10 
tues ass isla «3 aie bam hsaialiay Sk ap rE teats 30 
Scales and Broken Chords......... 30 
ORESTERLE, Sine Sate a Cras 10 
StACCAtO sce ee Se ate Sin eNie eons 10 
PICCOA ati anihereemen te ere wie ketene ate 40 


If there is a really first rate teacher in 
your town or vicinity, by all means study 
with him. 


Wrist Bowing. 

L. S8.—There have been a number of ar- 
ticles in THe Erupp within the past year on 
overcoming stiffness of the bow-cerm and 
wrist and on wrist bowing. Also, you 
say you have an excellent teacher. Can he 
not explain these things to you? Technie 
of this sort is much easier to learn directly 
from a teacher than from written explana- 
tions. 2. To learn to bow straight you 
must practice a great deal on the open 
strings or play simple seales that you know 
by heart so that you can have your eye fixed 
on the movement of the bow at all times, to 
see that it is going straight and at right 
angles to the strings. If you do enough 
practice of this kind you will in time so 
establish the habit of bowing straight that 
the movement will become automatic. Then, 
when you play pieces and exercises, the bow 
will move straight through force of habit. 
3. To correct a stiff bow arm, practice ten 
or fifteen minutes every day with full bows, 
very softly, with all the joints of the right 
arm relaxed. Do this on the open strings, 
without looking at the music, so that your 
mind is free to concentrate on the relaxation 
and on the production of a very soft tone. 
4. For learning the “wrist bowing” (“hand- 
bowing from the wrist’ would be a_ better 
name) lay your violin and bow aside, grasp 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rospert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name and address of the inquirer. 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
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your right wrist with the left hand, and hold 
it perfectly still. Then, by means of your 
left hand, swing the right hand to and fro. 
In this manner only the hand moves, as the 
wrist and arm are perfectly still. This gives 
you an idea of the movement required. Now 
take up the violin and bow, sit at a table and 
rest the elbow of the bow-arm on it. Such 
a position will keep the back arm motionless. 
Bow with short strokes on the open strings, 
keeping the fore-arm and wrist perfectly still 
and moving only the hand to and fro. Watch 
good violinists whenever you can and you 
will see them frequently use this wrist stroke. 
Try and imitate them. It is difficult for 
many pupils to get the knack of this stroke, 
even with a good teacher standing beside 
them and showing them how. However, since 
this wrist bowing is one of the fundamentals 
of violin playing, you ought to persevere until 
you learn it. 


Skipping Strings, 

Cc. A. F.—The passages you send can be 
played either by lifting the bow for each 
note, or by leaving the bow on the strings, 
according to the character of the music to 
be played. I cannot say without seeing the 
composition from which the passages are 
taken. In playing an exercise in tenths in 
the first position, for instance, where there 
are many skips, there is no danger of touch- 
ing the string lying between the notes, if 
you are careful about it. In Mazas’ “Special 
Exercises,’ Op. 36, Book 1, you will find an 
entire exercise (No. 11) given to work of 
this kind. The author heads the exercise 
“Cross the Strings Without Lifting the Bow.” 
2. You will find all sorts of directions for 
holding the bow in instruction books and 
works on violin playing. A famous authority 
states that the tip of the thumb should lie 
opposite the tips of the second and third fin- 
gers and that the thumb should be slightly 
bent. Courvoisier says, “The nail of the 
thumb should be set against the metal band 
which receives the hair as it enters the nut 
and should never leave this position during 
the bowing.” We frequently find slight ditf- 
ferences in the manner of holding the bow, 
even among professional players. 


Nicolaus Ries. 

S. L. L—Maybe your old violin is by 
Nicolaus Ries who made violins in Vienna, 
Austria, at about the date printed on the 
label. It would be impossible, however, to 
tell whether the violin is genuine or not and 
to ascertain its value without seeing it. If 
you wish to risk going to the trouble and 
expense of sending it to a dealer in old 
violins in one of the large cities he could 
give you a close estimate. 


Studying Two Instruments. 

Mrs. R. S.—Whether or not it would be 
advisable for your little daughter, seven years 
of age, to study another instrument be- 
sides the piano depends on her physical 
strength and whether or not she has time to 
do justice to both instruments. If her school 
teacher does not give her work to do out- 
side of school hours maybe she could devote 
two hours daily to her music, an hour to 
each instrument. For so young a child I 
should advise the violin as a second instru- 
ment in preference to the ’cello or clarinet. 
These instruments could be taken up three 
or four years later if desirable. The violin 
and piano are the two leading instruments 
of the world, and a good foundation in them 
at your daughter’s age will give her a splen- 
did start in her musical education. If you 
find the study of both instruments is taxing 
her too much, you can discontinue the study 
of one and keep on with the other. Or she 
could alternate the study of the two instru- 
ments in six month periods, 


“Conservatory” Trade Mark. 

D. S. W.—Your violin branded “Conserva- 
tory,” by way of a trade mark, is a faetory- 
made German copy of a Stradivarius and of 
no great value. I would have to see the 
violin to give you any definite idea of its 
worth. ; 

“It” in Violin Playing. 

A, K., New Zealand—Glad to hear that the 
violinists in New Zealand enjoy reading the 
“Question and Answer” 
Violinists’ Etude. 2. You are quite right 
in your opinion that the quality of musical 
“soul,” “it,” temperament-or whatever it 
may be called, is very rare and is of the 
highest importance to violinists, especially in 
the case of solo violin playing. This quality 
is the mark of genius. It is born in fhe 
player and cannot be acquired. 8. Thank 
you for the copy of the Otago (New Zealand) 
Witness which contains an article stating 
that thousands of orchestra musicians and 
movie organists in Australia and New Zea- 


land are out of work because of the advent — 
A similar condition obtains — 


of the “talkies.”” 
in the United States, 
the world, Just how it will work out is 
man’s guess. Many people think that audi- 


and in fact all over 


ences will tire of the erudity of the “eanned” ~ 


music of the “talkies,” and that there will 
be a general return to movie organists an 
orchestras. Some of the larger cinema the 
ters in the largest cities of the United States 
continue to use their orchestras, 


department in the -] 


One of Many. 

Cc. M.—There is perhaps one cha : 
million that your violin is a genuine 
An immense number of imitation St 
in existence, containing counterfeit 
which read just like the genuine. Th 
for appraising the violin, which the 
named, is the price often asked for this 


Shifting. 
A. W. M.—In executing various viol 
sages, violinists use the positions a 
ings which seem best adapted to rende 
in the easiest and most effective 
Often a passage can be played in 
ways. It is often more advisable to s 
to play an entire passage in one p 
It all depends on the passage, Somet) 
series of measures in one of the hi 
tions can be effectively played by re 
in the position, Another so played m 
very awkward, and shifting would } 
necessary. 2. As your letter states th 
are an amateur, and are studying y 
teacher at present, you inight find i 
plan, in learning to play violin pa 
tave higher than written, to use ¥ 
familiar melodies at first. Get a 
hymns or a collection of very easy 
and songs with which you are fam 
it seems hard at first to place the 
octave higher, get some music: pa 
write out the parts an octave high 
written. If you know all the notes by 
you will easily be able to do this. Af 
siderable experience along these li 
will soon be able to play the notes a 
higher at sight though this work 
quire a knowledge of the positions, 


The “Glass” Violins. 

D. M. B.—Translated, the label 
violin means that the violin is a ¢ 
Stradivarius, made by “Fried. Aug. 
who was a maker of no particulal 
I cannot give you even an approxin 
of the value of the violin, without 
but it is of no great value. If 
a large city soon take your violin wi 
and any good violin dealer can give 
of its value. You could probably 
your home town to as good advanti 
anywhere. 


Send 


Teacher 
Or a Prospective 
Teacher of Violin 


A Postal Request Will Bring To You Without ¢ 
a Copy of ‘ef 
A Guide to New Teache 


On Teaching the Viol 


HIS valuable booklet gives practical a 
Necessary Equipment for the 7 
How to Get a Start, What to Doatl 
sons, What to Use as the Pu 
Material for Ensemble Work, I 
Musicand many other helpfu ; 
lise of reliable violin mesh 
graded and classified for th 

A wonderful aid for the ¢ 

| considerable worth © © 


“nq 


TUDE 


ii ideal conception of this score, 
bran say that either conductor is 
onceiving it as he does? Since 
| Dwever, although a Belgian, lived 
Hosed in France, it is natural to 
it a Frenchman should present an 
reading of his music. The re- 
bre is rich in quality and realism. 
mospheric beauty of Debussy’s 
Lune finds a sympathetic inter- 
fdarol d ries as does also Schu- 
pou Iette No. 2 in D major, Vic- 
| Edison disc No. 47004 contains 
filing performance of four Chopin 
Mind two Etudes, one of which, the 
Trois Etudes, has never before 
Wrded. They are all played by 
Bios bal that famous pupil of 


eee 


Bet who is said to carry on the 
Meenius of his teacher. Rosen- 
Hizing left hand work is realisti- 
Flected from this record, and so 


f ay ical accomplishments. 


1) Violin Recordings 

- pleasure it is to hear Fritz 
Fisler play Dohnanyi’s ‘“Ruralia 
f particularly the lovely An- 
sion, from Victor discs 1428-1429. 
ac founded upon gipsy melodies is 
petic ardor and romance. Like- 
iiyable are two Edison recordings 


jiaster is pleased with the tone 
vce and with my interpretation, 
jks I could have worked harder. 
} —G. R. 
jiffcult to assign you a definite 
/ce your interpretation is evidently 
your technic. You were unfortu- 
our early experience of tackling 
usic without the proper technical 
in. The result of such defective 
‘s that, before becoming a well- 
‘performer, you must submit to 
‘'t back” to the rudiments of finger 


lis no pupil who does not relish 
| his charming composition of the 
dwig. The childlike purity of 
= Govens Minuet in G, innocent 
tiful as the heart of a child, 
a perfect teaching piece, for it 
those gems that insinuates itself 
jeart. For violin or piano it is 
ear and to study. 

ssume that the pupil has learned 
major thirds become minor 
teacher now shows what a 
do with such information. 
Minuet starts thus, with a 


& 


ith are major and the twelve 
ones are minor. 


is later repeated note for note 
the former three major thirds 
minor sixths, and the twelve 
rd: becoming major sixths. 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 20) 


by the eminent violinists, Carl Flesch and 
Albert Spalding, particularly since the 
recording-balance of violin and piano are 
excellent. Flesch’s disc is distinguished 
by his performance of Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati—Scenes de la Czarda,” No. 47001, 
and Spalding’s disc reveals a fine violin 
contribution to his artistic transcription of 
Schubert’s song, Hark! Hark! the Lark!, 
No. 47005. 

Now let us recommend Theodore 
Thomas’ tributary transcription of Wag- 
ner’s song, 7rdwme, as played by Stock and 
his Chicago Orchestra. This is coupled 
with Glinka’s gay Overture to “Russlan 
and Ludmilla,” Victor 7123. Then there 
are two of Verdi's early operatic overtures, 
first, “La Forza del Destino” being played 
by the La Scala Orchestra under Molajoli, 
Columbia 50172 D, and, second, “The Si- 
cilian Vespers,” conducted by Del Cupola 
of Philadelphia Opera fame, Victor 9509. 
After these there is Johnson’s “Pax Vobis- 
cum,” a tribute to the memory of Schubert 
by a winning Britisher in the recent Co- 
lumbia contest, No. 50171D. This sym- 
phonic Intermezzo is pleasantly unaffected 
music-making that will probably please the 
many rather than the few. Lastly, there 
is the tuneful Overture to Lortzing’s 
“Czar and Carpenter” ingeniously played 
by Blech and the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra, Victor 4164. 


Tzacuers Rounp TasLe 


(Continued from page 22) 


To attain real executive ability, there- 
fore, will require courage and perseverance. 
Devote a large share of your practice to 
finger exercises, scales and arpeggios, and 
do not hanker after “difficult” music until 
you are thoroughly prepared for it. Your 
present teacher is evidently a man of ex- 
cellent judgment, who is not only training 
your muscles duly but is also giving you 
music of real value. 

For a guess, I should place your execu- 
tion in the fourth or fifth grade, and your 
interpretation in the sixth or seventh. 


Beethoven's Winuet in G 


By ARTHUR A. SCHWARZ 


The pupil is invariably astounded by this 


information. Advanced pupils who have 


studied harmony well enough to know in- 
versions when they see them actually 
stumble over their words in trying to tell 
their teacher what Beethoven has done 
with the first strain to give it a new 
coloring. - 

Such a seemingly trivial point will do 
more to make an indifferent pupil interested 
and an ardent pupil still more eager to learn 
about Beethoven and his music than eulo- 
gizing the genius of the man until “the cows 
come home.” The Minuet in G will become 
a treasured gem. Most pupils will point 
out the inversion to their friends and family, 
not forgetting to say proudly, “My teacher 
showed that to me!” 

(By an unfortunate oversight, an unedited 
manuscript of this article got to the printer 


and appeared on page 864 of the November 
BErupe, which accounts for errors therein.) 


ere it not for music, we might in these days say the beautiful is 
-D 
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FRANTZ 
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Internationally famous master-teacher of singing, excep- 
tional musician, lucid author, will become a regular mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Musical College at the 
opening of the Summer Master School, June 23, 1930, and 


continue his activities during the regular school year 
1930-31. 


Mr. Proschowski’s change of residence from New 


York to Chicago is another step toward the fulfillment of 
that vision of the. greater Educational Chicago. 


Private Lessons will be given talented vocal students and to 


professionals wanting new teaching ideas and material. 


Summer Classes will be given as follows: 


TONE THINKING (two weekly) 
REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION (two weekly) 
MOVIE-TONE (one weekly) 

VOCAL COURSE for SUPERVISORS (one weekly) 


2nd SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 3, 1930 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and womenin 


college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 
1930 SUMMER CATALOG READY JANUARY 1, 1930 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL. 
COLLEGE 


60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director CARL D. KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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Summer Session 


June 30— August 9, 1930 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to 
the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid ad- 
vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Summer 


Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, designed 
to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Summer 
Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of some 
outstanding Summer Session features follows: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, 
Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; 
Dramatic 
Wind Instruments; Theory; Compo- 
sition; Languages. Faculty of 150. 


Special Classes 


Art; Dancing; ’Cello; petitive basis. 


Scholarships 
Series of Summer Session full and 
partial scholarships awarded on com- 


Certificates, Degrees 
Summer Session courses lead to 
Teachers’ Normal Certificates; and 


ScHoo, Music DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 24) 


specimen parts of every schcol music edi- 
tion and folio in current use. This library 
will not only be useful in the selection of 
courses of study but will also perform a 
real service to our school conductors who 
will be enabled to choose leisurely 
additional music that will meet the needs 
and requirements of their school orchestras. 


Meeting School Needs 


ODERN educational practice does 
4 not favor a uniform and rigid course 
of study to which all schools and condi- 
tions must conform. It is not our plan, 
therefore, to make detailed assignments for 
orchestras in the junior and senior high 
schools.. The formulation of the programs 
previously outlined, however, will serve 
as a basis on which each orchestra con- 
ductor will develop his orchestral activi- 
ties. Of course this added material will 
be selected and used after consultation and 
help from the division of music. 

The selection of our single uniform pro- 
gram will, of caurse, furnish one type of 
motivation for our orchestras. There will 
be added, also, a certain element of compe- 
tition, since the players in the all junior 
and senior orchestras are selected accord- 
ing to merit by a committee of supervisors. 
That school which furnishes a fair quota of 
students to this combined orchestra will 
naturally. exhibit a justifiable degree of 
pride, 

It must be remembered that our school 
orchestras have several functions to fulfill. 
We expect our boys and girls to secure 
training and drill in correct orchestra pro- 
cedure. The complete subordination of an 
instrumentalist to the will and direction of 
a conductor requires no small amount of 


THE | 


training and discipline. The loy 
best in music will likewise be ot 
general aims of our orchestral we 
ideals in the selection of mu 
always be maintained. | 
But we must bear in mind the 
school orchestras must serve thei 
in many extra-curricular capaci, 
orchestras are quite properly ex) 
play for parent gatherings, civic | 
patriotic exercises, pageants, ce 
ment exercises, school plays 4a 
similar special occasions. It wo 
fore be unfair to our conducto 
them to confine their activities et 
a predetermined and rigid pro 
work, | 
For example, in selecting mus 
school play, it is obvious that thi 
program will be determined by) 
itself. The music appropriate for) 
summer Night’s Dream” would 
suitable for “Seven Keys to F 
while the music for ‘“Pomandet 
would not create the proper atmos 
“The Admirable Crichton.” | 
The individual school conduct 
cordingly given a certain degreé 
tude in the selection of their prog 
in determining a solution of their} 
problems. Of course the work @ 
ferent schools is under constant suj 
and the advice and help of) the 
and his assistants is always avail 
To know and appreciate the be 
should be one of the ultimate aim 
cation. Our guiding principle in 
music, therefore, should be not) 
choose compositions which have p 
value but to cultivate and devele 
students a sense of discrimination 


Piano Master Class, conducted by af¢ credited toward Diplomas, and 
Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. Concerts. Opera hs i 
Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, g++ recitals hy raat of faculty LETTERS FROM ETUDE FRIENDS | 
conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. admission free to Summer Session Ls 


Opera Class, conducted by Irene 
Pavloska, prima donna mez20-so- 
prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teach- 
ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompanying; History 
and Appreciation of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Conducting and 
Church Music; Sight-Singing and 


students. Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 


Financial Aid 
Talented students who wish to be- 
gin courses lasting continuously over 
two or more years, may teach in the 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches of 
the School to help defray expenses. 


Ear-Training; Ensemble Playing; Summer Session courses are provided 


Personal Development. 


cate. 


Class Piano 
Teacher-training course in Class 
Method of Teaching Piano—with 
Certificate. 


Publie School Music 
Department headed by leading super- 
visors in Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for supervisors. Under- 
graduate courses leading to Certifi- 


Band Conducting 


such teaching. 


Affiliation 
Established piano teachers who 


which help applicants to qualify for 


familiarize themselves with the new 


Printed Text used as the basis of 
instruction in all Branches of the 
Sherwood Music School, may repre- 
sent the School as Affiliated Teachers 
in their communities; their students 
enjoying the privilege of working 


under them locally for Teachers’ 


Certificates and Diplomas issued by 


Learning Staves Simultaneously 


To THN DTUDE: 

In place of teaching the notes on the 
treble and bass staves separately it is well 
to teach them simultaneously and in octaves. 
To begin with no mention should be made 
of the clefs. The pupil writes them six 
times as follows: 


Ex.1 


always writing the note after the letter, 

Next the teacher should add the third and 
fifth to each upper and lower Note, thus 
forming a scale of triads: 


The pupil should write these triads 
and thus firmly fix the notes in his 
—Epna KE 


Musical Reading Club 


To THE ETUDE: § 
An article in the January, 1 
called ‘Musical Reading Clubs,” bj 
nie W. Patterson, interested me 


_ for two years I have been putti 1g 


posed plan into practice. 
In 1925, with a half dozen of | 
as a nucleus, I formed the Mo 
Club. We now have more than € 
the original number of members }¥ 
range from twelve (the minimum) 
Our meetings are both enjoya 
structive and are held twice a mon 
member in turn acts as host to f 
general discussion is held on th 
composer, followed by a music 
played by one of the members or 
illustrative of the  eomposer — 
Musical puzzles and games are Pp 
a prize is given to the winner. 
Our meetings are conducted in | 
formal and social manner, the ¢€ 


Four-weeks course, eighty hours of School. 

instruction in all phases of Band 
Conducting, given by Victor Jean Living accommodations available 
Grabel, famous band conductor at moderate rates in Sherwood 


used for concert attendance—B, 1 


Dormitory 


and composer. Dormitory. 


Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 


Sherwood (Dusie School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


>. 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS oh THE UNOBSERVING VIRTUOSO WHO ASKED THE ABSENT-MINDED 
GO a SP 4 


PUT A FRESH HANDKERCHIEF IN HIS POCKET. 
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Question AND Answer Department 


Conducted By ArtHur Dr GuicHaArRD 


=a 
a 


QUESTIONS WILL BE 
NSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
NLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 

WHE FULL NAME AND AD- 


h a Soprano Voice: How to 


we @ young man of twenty study- 
ith me. His voice is a full sweet 

lange from A below middle O to B 
low high @, which he sings with 

| voice shows no sign of changing, 
king voice is decidedly masculine. 
) 1 treat it? Should 1 continue 
soprano work or try to bring his 
P—Arizona. 

is only ambition is to shine 

le as an imitator of Julian Hl- 

should at once cease all soprano 


ch him through his speaking 
h is his natural voice; the 
mbut a freak of no _ earthly 


™m except for female impersona- 
him to speak to you in a strong, 
ty of voice, saying, for instance, 
you do?’ Let him say it slowly 
again. Finally (when you find 
Speaking in masculine tones) have 


‘and sustain the last word, “do.” 
, even at the first lesson, you will 
e is singing with a male calibre 
or or baritone. Work from that 
ably the note A, fifth line in the 
irting with the spoken word (do), 
‘in the masculine quality, make 
wh a semitone, to A flat, When 
been accomplished several times, 
wn from A flat to C. Then, later, 
‘rom A to G and so on, proceeding 
‘semitones, starting each time from 
he is able to sing every note 
to D or C according to the qual- 
veloped. Upon no account allow 
ig ascending passages, until he has 
certainty of bass or tenor emis- 
n from the A take him gradually in 
ervals down to the D or C, that is, 
AG, A-Ft, A-F, A-H, A-Dt, A-D, 
| Notice well: your chief difficulty 
‘make him place his voice well for- 
ais lips. Let him strive for a sen- 
‘the chest, as the basis for his at- 
backward attack. No backward 
No humming. This is no theory. 
d over fifty “male-sopranos”’ into 
ors or baritones (in two in- 
) deep, resonant basses). Please 
what success you may obtain. I 
delighted to help you further, if 
i ? 
-year-old Questioner. 
fifteen, and have had_one-ycar- 
cork on the piano. My music 
at I am “really talented” and 
er a state-contest in music, Will 
nmend some pieces for it, and 
at is most necessary in order to 
contest? 2 What do you 
have accomplished in the time 
ying?—New Brockton, Ala- 


me of the many questions re- 
of such a nebulous nature 
r or even helpful answer 
’ at did he know of music 
the piano study? How in- 
musically? He may have ac- 
ie work of three years in eight- 
then, again, his technic may be 
quality, while his musical 
(if only he had a good and 
hnic) might span a period of 
ars. For me to help you, I 
t ar you. But your question 
“music teachers.”” Surely they 
you need to know. This re- 

u have asked. 


ef Absolute Piteh an 


ease tell me what advantage, 
rson have who has absolute 

2 to name any tone I hear 
notes and chords perfectly. 
jone who starts lower than 

, I cannot sing correctly. 
on a piano tuned half-a- 

im standard pitch, because I 
think in standard pitch. IT 
's diploma and a diploma 

y Eextension Conservatory ; 
@ Mus. Bac, deyree, What 
e my present difficulty? 


an orchestral conductor, 
oral body, and you were 
rmance of untransposed 
of absolute pitch would 

- you by proving to you 
note you hear a per- 

real a mistake, because 
of the note you see. Or you 
4 ip es “A” for them to 
8 ip of any instrumént. 
, your choir without any 
there the benefit to you 
should do is to master your 


| 


AAT 


ll! 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO- 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


will so that you may obtain a more supple 
musical mind. It is not a difficult feat. I 
have a student with me who has had from 
birth a sense of absolute pitch, perfectly un- 
erring no matter what the note-producing 
medium may be: voice, instrument, tumbler, 
window-pane, rubber band or the sonorous 
lid of a piano or, in short, anything emitting 
a sound (not necessarily a tone). She plays 
four orchestral instruments, two of which 
are transposing instruments. (A transpos- 
ing instrument is one which for the sake of 
convenience in fingering has all its music 
written in one key. Change of key is 
made by adjusting the instrument in some re- 
spect.) So if you “play” in the key of C 
and the sound is produced in D where is 
your absolute pitch sense? All gang aft a- 
gley. It is less difficult than you imagine. 
Practice intervals by their names of inter- 
vals, not of notes. Learn the saxophone, 
cornet, clarinet in A, or any other transpos- 
ing instrument, and you will overcome the 
fancied hindrance. 


Uneven Rhythms. 

Please enlighten me on the matter of 
uneven rhythms. I am both piano teacher 
and student, yet am unable to master them. 
I have tried working them out mathematically 
but without avail.—J. F., Chicago, Illinois. 

A. Many try thus to solve their problems 
but very few succeed. Experience of great 
players shows that there is only one infallible 
method, in the employment of which one must 
observe the Biblical precept, “Let not your 
right hand know what your left hand doeth.” 
But you must have a good sense of rhythm 
notwithstanding. Practice again and again, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred times, first one hand 
then the other, until each separately plays its 
part almost automatically. Then gradually, 
as confidence is gained, play both together. 
This method is sure, but perfect independence 
of each hand must be attained. Exercises of 
this nature are to be found in various books 
on technic. 
Si or Ti? Pronounced “see,” “tee’— 

Q. 1. You have said that “si’’? should be 
employed instead of the humorous “tee.” May 
I have the reasons? 2. What were Dino’s 
reasons, some centuries ago, for changing 
“ut? to “do’? Is “do” easier to sing than 
“ut”? ? It seems to me it is, The vowel com- 
ing last is better than the consonant “t.” 
Your opinion will be valued. I should like 
you to go further into this subject, through 
the Question and Answer Department, because 
I think many teachers, especially public school 
musie supervisors, would be interested.—A. T. 
Youd, Springfield, Illinois. 

A, 1. The aecidental sharps and flats of 
a scale were given the sound of “ee’’ for the 
sharps, and the sound of “ay’’ as in “day,” 
for the flats. Thus the ascending scale with 
its chromatic alterations is: do, di, re, ri, mi, 
fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, si, do, (pronounced: do, 
dee, ray, ree, mee, fah, fee, sol, see, lah, lee, 
see, do. That is, the Italian vowels have these 
sounds; a=ah, e=ay, i=ee, o=6, u=oo for the 
sharps. 

In the descending chromatic scale the alter- 
ations are to the vowele (‘‘ay’’ as in “day’’). 
The one exception is, in the descending 
cee scale, if re is flatted it becomes ra 

rah). 

Why Italian? Tecause the Italian pronun- 
ciation predominated in singing for many 
centuries for the simple redsons that the 
people learned their singing from the church 
and from its priests, through | the use of the 
Latin and its Italian or Ecclesiastical pro- 
nuneiation. The very names of the scale 
notes were given them by a priest, Guido 
dArezzo, who took them from the initial 
syllables of the lines of a hymn to Saint John. 
There was no place in this hymn for ti or tee. 
Thus it is established that the sharpest note 
in the seale (that having the strongest up- 
ward pull) is the seventh degree or si, which 
by rule of harmony must ascend for its reso- 
lution. Why not make the seventh degree of 
the minor seale do likewise? But the “sol” 
does become “si” and ascends to its “la” 
even as the major “si” ascends to its ‘‘do.” 
This, in a way, makes the seventh degree of 
both major and minor the same both for 
melody and for harmony. 2. As for the ques- 
tion of wt and do, it was found easier to sing 
do especially for the MLatin-Italian priests. 
But France has retained the wt, though ocea- 
sionally flirting with the do. Ut is better, if 
for no other reason than practice in the 
artienlation of a final ‘“t,’”’ a much needed 
sound in the art of singing words. 


Observation of Accidentals. 

). What notes does an accidental ¢ or » 
affect besides the note it immediately pre- 
cedes?—W. fB. &. 

A. An accidental #, ) or 4 affects, besides 
the note to which it is applied, every other 
succeeding note on the same line or space 
within that measure, 
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Ge eo 
PIANO METHODS 


VERY SUCCESSFUL WORKS CARING FOR 
BEGINNERS OF ALL AGES 


Teachers are Offered Examination Privileges on Any of These Excellent 
Piano Instruction Works 


<9 Gilt 


LR 
For Young Beginners in Kindergarten and Primary Ages 


Music Play For Every Day 
THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 


HIS book aids the teacher to obtain marvelous results with 

little students in the ages running from five to nine years. 
Its immediate success goes far beyond any reception ever before 
accorded a work distinctly for young piano beginners, It is an 
irresistible very first piano book for very young beginners with 
its pleasing game-like procedures, attractive melodies and rhythms, 
a profusiom of captivating illustrations, interesting “‘cut-out” pic- 
tures, engaging little paragraphs about great musicians, a novel 
and helpful keyboard chart and a constant appeal to the child’s 
imagination, 


PRICE, $1.25 COMPLETE 


The brilliant sequel to “Music Play for Every Day” is “Happy Days in Music Play” 
(Price, $1.25) which successfully keeps up the high plane of interest attained in “Music 
Play for Every Day.” This second book leads the little student right up to the third grade 
of the “Standard Graded Course of Studies.” 

Bre; 
Tremendously Popular for Younger 
Students Too Big to be “‘Babied”’ 


De 
\| Fine Works for the Very First 
Guidance of the Littlest Beginners 
NEW RHYMES AND TUNES 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 


By HelenL.Cramm_ - Price, 75 Cents 
Starts from Middle C. Uses both clefs 


Beginner’s Book 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Vol.1 


By Theodore Presser 


“Beginner’s Book’’ stands in immense 
favor with thousands of teachers who have 
been using it for years with great success. 
The latest Revised Edition of the “Be- 
ginner’s Book” adapts its wonderful first 
lessons to the modern procedure of teach- 
ing up and down from Middle C into both 
clefs from the start. The ‘‘Beginner’s 
Book” has been used more extensively 
than any other instructor for the piano 
because its simplicity made it a veritable 
“first reader’” in piano study by which 
teachers achieved speedy results .with 
young beginners. It is bright and inter- 
esting from the start and covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not including, the 
scales. Teachers desiring the original edi- 
tion, using only the treble clef in the very 
first lessons, should make it a point al- 
ways to specify ‘‘Original Edition.”’ 


PRICE, $1.00 
re || 


An Unequalled Success with Hundreds of Thousands of Students— 


immediately. Inculcates rhythm and de- 
velops elementary technic while notation is 
being mastered. 


MUSIC SCRAP BOOK 


By N. Louise Wright - Price, 60 Cents 

This little book furnishes a dozen and 
two delightful first lessons for the very 
young beginner in the kindergarten stage. 


MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES 


ABOVE AND BELOW | 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons - Price, 75 Cents 
Even the very first lesson has a little 

verse that lends interest. Verses and il- 

lustrations are used throughout. 


BILBRO’S KINDERGARTEN 


METHOD 
By Mathilde Bilbro e Price, 75 Cents 


Starts with simple material, using only 
the treble clef in both hands for a while. 


I> ++ 


Ideal for Beginners of All Ages Except the Very Young 


Standard Graded Course of Studies 


Compiled and Edited by W. S. B. Mathews 
IN TEN GRADES ° : PRICE, $1.00 Each Grade 


HIS, the original and most successful of all graded courses for 
the piano, gives vital material arranged in logical progressive woe 
order for practical and successful instruction from the very begin- STANDARD 


ings to the high i ity. RADED COURSE f#'& 
nings to the highest degrees of virtuosity. The works of the best Eee 


writers of the piano educational material of all times were culled 
most carefully to obtain only the best and only the most essential 
Abundant, clear and sufficient explanations and notes are 
Any grade may be purchased separately since pupils at almost 
any grade of progress may go from other works into this graded 
The “Standard Graded Course” has held its great lead in 
musical education because it is never out of date. 
tional experts year after year have gone over this course again and 
again to place in it the latest and best material in keeping with the 
most up-to-date tried and tested teaching procedures. 


material, 
given. 


course, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


IN TEN GRADES, 


Renowned educa- 


Oo > nl one 


Another Result-Getting Method for 
Beginners in Grammar School Ages 
FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams - Price, $1.00 

“First Year at the Piano” provides a 
progressive and modern beginner’s book, 
ideally suited for the average pupil in the 
ages between nine and twelve or perhaps 
a little older. Both clefs are used from 
the beginning. The last section gives a 
score or more favorite melodies. 


This is Among the Leaders for Use 
With Junior High and High School 
Age Pupils 
BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams . Price, $1.00 

An instruction book for those older boys 
and girls, say 14 years and beyond who 
cannot be taught very well with the more 


juvenile material found in most first in- 
structors, 


ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK 


By CarolineI. Norcross + Price, $1.75 


This book satisfies the serious adult be- 
ginner’s wish for quick progress and soon 
has the student playing studies and ex- 
cerpts from the compositions of the best 
composers, 


9 


For Piano Teaching in Classes 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
In Four Books - Price, 40 Cents Each 
In four parts for convenience in class 
use, “Music Play for Every Day” takes 
care of the group instruction of little 
pianists in an unsurpassable manner. 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


in Four Parts 
By John M, Williams Price, 35 Cents Each 


Superbly suited for the class instruction 
of students not younger than 9 or 10. 


oe 


» 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 


MUSIC 
Publishers--Dealers-- 
Importers 


Direct Mail Service on Everything 
in Music Publications 


+ hi 
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¢ incinnati 
Conservatory « 
late usi c 


with the University 
INCORPORATED 


of Cincinnati 


= 


ENDORSED BY OVER 
62 YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orchestra, 
opera, all branches, of theory, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, Dancing, Public School Music 
(accredited) 

All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Facu'ty composed of outstanding and inter- 
rationa ly known artists. Ten acre. wooded campus. 
All do-mitories and other buildings owned and conducted 
by the Conserva:ory. 

BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


For catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., 
Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnatj 


Suzerior Dormitory. 


Trains Students for Professional Careers 
OPERA SCHOOL 


Arthur Loesser Josef Fuchs 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees, dormitory ratess 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 


Practical Education for Culture or Career 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Full Courses Lead to DEGREE, DIPLOMA, CERTIFICATE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Afhliated with Universi-y of Cincinnati and Xavizr College. 


Address all communications to COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, 


Ohe Cllebeland [nstitute of ()uste 


Courses lead to Teachers’ Certificate and Degrees 
ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL 

Faculty of nationally known artists includes 

Beryl Rubinstein Louis Persinger (Teacher of Yehudi Menuhin) 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 


For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
A University Professional School of 


W C) U @ highest standard. Ideal location im- 


mediately north of Chicago. Degree 

SCHOOL of courses, All branchesof Music taught, 
Liberal Arts subjects without extra 

M USIC expense. Bulletins Free. Address 


RB. e LUTKI Ny Dean Raab reer 
NORTHWESTERN CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
UNIVERSITY 


Director, Room 102 
Year 1929-1930 


Northwescern University 
School of Music 


1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, fl. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers 
Courses lead to Mus.B. degrees. Cultural and social life 
of Obe ‘lin College. High School course or equivalent 
required. F ll Semester open now. Catcl*g. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OBERLIN, OHIO 


Member National Assn. Schools of Music 
Send for year Book. 


OHIO 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Herman Rosen Carlton Cooley 
Victor de Gomez Marcel Salzinger 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. 


Departments in Piano, Voice, 


Degrees granted. 
String and Wind Instruments 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 


Catalogue on application to Lynn B. 


Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 
Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Simple and @ompound Notes 


By Guiapys M. STEIN 


A SIMPLE note is one which equals two 
notes of the next smaller denomination. 
A compound note equals three notes of the 
next smaller denomination. 

To be certain that pupils realize this 
difference, the teacher should write out a 
number of simple notes, thus: 


J 


The pupil writes after each given note 
two notes of the next smaller denomina- 
tions, like this: 


Pa] | 


Secls u=2) 


When this is mastered, 

writes out compound notes: 

edie pee 

Ce Ge 6. 

and has the pupil place three notes of the 

next smaller denomination after each given 
note: 


dae 


the teacher 


at ele et eet tale ieee, 
oa d¢d oc 00 6, e080 

Rarely do pupils forget simple and com- 
pound notes learned in this way. 


Bach, the Colossus of Rhodes, under whom all musicians pass and 


will ever pass.’—GouNop. 
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A Brace for Broken Rhythn 


By JoHN Ross FRAMPTON 


Some years ago the writer broke his 
ankle and did a mighty good job of it, 
severing the bone and tearing the liga- 
ments to such an extent that after he 
threw away his crutches he had to wear, 
for six months longer, a steel brace reach- 
ing to his knee. This happened after he 
was fully grown; and yet, when he took 
off the brace, he found that he had lost 
control of the muscles of the ankle. He 
simply had to watch other people use their 
feet to find how it was done. 

In music the metronome is just such a 
brace. In many cases its use is as impera- 
tive as was that for the broken ankle, but 
the unfortunate thing is that these very cases 
present the greatest danger. Danger of 
what? Of getting so one cannot keep 


Arpeggio Drill 


By ELtzABETH N. Hoover 


Does a pupil have difficulty in adjusting 
his hand to the difference in the reach of 
the third and fourth in arpeggio playing? 
The following exercise, applied to any key, 
is very helpful in accustoming the hand to 
the different stretches. 


BE ere om BE oe am 
SEED eres os OS coos een NET OO C7 | 
A =< 


‘W 
a1 | 


After this exercise has been played up 
and back two octaves, the arpeggio itself 
may be played up and back two octaves, 
slowly, with a firm, clear legato. Then 


Musicat Booxs ReviIewep 


Beethoven the Creator 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


When Romain Rolland undertakes a musi- 
cal narrative, the reader has in store a 
treat; for Rolland not only has a distinct 
gift for seeking out the significantly in- 
teresting episodes that give individuality to 
a character and its life story, but along with 
this he has an unusual talent for saying 
things in a manner which is most engaging. 

“Beethoven the Creator’ displays the 
author's gifts at their very best. 
place he has chosen to present only that 
period in the great master’s life in which he 
created those three prodigious works which 
to the end remained the pride and idols of 
his own heart: the ‘‘Broica Symphony,” the 
“Appassionata Sonata’ and his only opera, 
“Leonora (Fidelio).’’ As the story of each 
of these is unfolded, it becomes the inter- 
pretation of the master’s soul-life of that 
period, just as at the same time the com- 
poser’s emotional vigor and native sincerity 
make their character a necessity. The new 
light thrown upon “Fidelio”? alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Along with 
these other estimable qualities, there are 
copious illustrations, both in rare portraiture 
and facsimiles, which feast the soul of the 
musical epicure. The splendid translation 
from the original French is by Ernest New- 
man, 

Pages: 432. 

Price: $5.00. ‘ 

Harper & Brothers, 


The Listener's History of Music 
Votumes I, II anv III 
By Percy A. ScHoLes 

That “listeners” must generally have the 
mental capacities of children seems usually 
to be taken for granted in a book “for lis- 
teners” concerned with the history of music. 
In the volumes before us, however, Scholes 
talks to those who can receive the truth 
made neither over easy nor over nice, 
Therefore, since in discussing the various 
composers, no essential thing is omitted, the 
accounts bear the mark of true reasonable- 
ness. 

In explaining the modernistie tendencies 
of music the author™ does well to point out 
comparisons between the pictorial and the 
tonal arts, tracing through pictures the dif- 
ferent forms of modernisms. 

Volume I, $2.00, Volumes II and III, $2.50 

each. 

Three volumes, 584 pages. 

Oxford University Press. 


In the first: 


“THE 


time without the metronome. 
hobbles along while the me 
keeping the time straight; but 
the metronome is removed he s 
to pieces,” rhythmically. 
We cannot blame the metronc 
We must blame the student 
leaning on it and making ni 
strengthen his own sense 
In all such cases the student s 
aloud with much emphasis. Tlu 
bination of effort expended 
and the assistance of the metron 
result in real growth for the sti 
metronome should, of course, be 
used a great deal; but one 
aloud with it, or it may tend to 
actual sense of rhythm. i 


more speed may be attempted 
varied rhythms. , 

Accenting the arpeggio in fours 
up and back four octaves, elir 
tendency to jump to the thumb, | 
which comes from accenting in | 
the scales beginning on the 
Also it produces firmness and ini 
for each finger. 

This preparatory exercise is eqi 
uable for the dominant and d 
seventh arpeggios. But these, t 
ing four tones, should be acce 
rhythm work in threes, for full f 
velopment, 


Great Musicians as Ch 


By FRANciIskA ScHwIM 


Just as no theme is so interest 
as man himself, so no story is | 
teresting to children as episodes 
of other children, That these 
came in time magicians of melody is 
attraction. Here we see Haydn 
drum out of a méal basket, Chalia 
ing over the roofs of his little 
year-old Clara Wieck going to 
a glass coach in: true Cinderelli 
little Dvorik bravely trying 
butcher business, 

So, instead of getting contact 
composers through glassy portrai 
bearded benevolent old men, we 
the opportunity of reading fasel 
of the “Red Egg for a Recital,” 
Flies,” and “A Defeated Cymb 
which form mystical links betwe 
cally assigned “pieces” and the 
so marvelously molded them, 

Price: $2.00. 

238 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Compan 


Four Musicians 
By Bratrice Lastin THO 


With a straightforward style 
clarifying sense of the dramati 
gives brief biographies of ; 
Haydn and Mozart. A book be 
young people, it presents no 
sentimental falsifying of facts. 
the notion that Handel wrote 
Music” to appease the King is e 
quiet, Sane presentation ; a tale sil 
Pages, 124. ‘ ¥ 
Price, $1.00. 
The Sheldon Press. 


Musical Spain from A 
By WitLiaAM Spwatu } 


As a dictionary not only of Sp 
clans of this and other days bul 
Spanish terms used in music the p 
let is invalnable for reference. 
drina” as the title of a piece has 
mystified many a one of us. Here 
tion, Blucidating likewise are pa 
“Musie of Galicia,” “the taba 
panic Composers” and “Mazara 
ever possible the names of phonog 
eS given to illustrate a point. 

ages, 52. = 

Price, $1.00, 8 . 

Campbell Music Company. 
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PCUSICAL EDUCATION 


No questions will be answered in Tue Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 
MaArGARET WHEELER Ross 


| ©he Parent’s Part 


] 
APPY New Year to every reader 
of the Home Department and the 
wish that the coming months may 
1 of unexpected musical blessings 


— 


1 

i beginning of a new year always 
ba serious turn of thought to those 
ve passed the irresponsible adoles- 
e. As we sit in reflection at this 
e conclude and admit that all of us 
re or less affected with the personal 
‘x. We instinctively feel that the 
work we are doing is the most im- 
he We experience a certain inner 
£ satisfaction with such a conviction. 
, with this admission, and the con- 
‘ion that the home is the foundation 
vlything worth while, we confess our 


= the essential importance of our 
iment. The more musical knowledge 
1e heads of our American families 
r/the better it will be for the musical 
-|of the youth of our Nation. In- 
‘Irs, artists, agents, bureaus and club- 
<'s cannot do it all. They need the 
vation and interest of the parents in 
e, and such assistance must be of 
erstanding and intelligent ‘character 
vill be worse than none at all. 


2 


Late Accomplishment 

S. A. W., Portland, Oregon. When 

me takes up the piano at your late 

ogress is necessarily slow, and pe- 

sf discouragement are certain to come. 
ae list of music studied you have 

well for the length of time you 


ell, as you say, you have nothing 
th to complain. It is not probable 
will ever be able to “manage quick 
as you state it. 


od, you cannot expect to play the 
iat type of compositions. But this 
not deter you from going on with 
of the piano. 


) use correct fingering and always 
: fingering. Remember you are 
ing a habit the first time you fin- 
and so should establish the 
nd maintain it. Use the Sona- 
enti and Kuhlau for phras- 
seale practice daily, playing 
and firmly, until you can do 
f and without stumbling. 
triad chords in all keys, ma- 
Tr, and give some time to 
For the time being content 
pieces of moderate tempo. 
course of time you will de- 
ly and can take up the more 


For, since : 
“requires the suppleness of youth’ 


rapid style. The Presser company will 
send you on request a booklet entitled 
“Piano Delight’ which contains full page 
excerpts of pieces in grades from one to 
five. Send for it and you can make your 
own selection from the pieces you can 
handle and enjoy.» Get also their book en- 
titled “Piano Voluntaries,” twenty-six 
pieces for church and sunday-school play- 
ing. In it you will find some satisfactory 
numbers which do not require skill in 
quick execution. 


Smatterer or Masterer 


C., GARDEN City, Kansas. If you 
¢now play the violin, and “the piano a 
little,’ it would seem better to make an 
effort to excel in one or the other of 
these instruments rather than to begin on 
another. You will find as you grow older 
that to have a “smattering” of ability for 
playing several instruments will not give 
you the satisfaction that comes with the 
mastery of one. While you are so young, 
with all your life ahead of you, the years 
seem long and you think there is time 
to do everything. But as you grow older 
you will find time is very fleeting. 

It is the experience of all “old folks” 
that life grows more complicated as the 
years are added. There is barely time now 
in anybody’s life to master one instru- 
ment and meet all the outside demands of 
daily living. As you enter the secondary 
schools you will find many distractions 
and time-consuming activities, and you 
will need to concentrate your energy if 
you succeed in playing either the piano 
or violin really well. They are the most 
difficult of all the instruments, except the 
harp and pipe-organ, upon which to de- 
velop a satisfactory technic. 

To play the cornet you will need for 


your physical equipment firm lips, regular > 


well-set teeth and a pair of good lungs. 
The only advantage you will get from the 
drums will be a training in rhythmics and 
the benefit that comes from ensemble play- 
ing. 

Our advice to you would be to make a 
choice at once between the violin and pi- 
ano and settle down to serious work, con- 
centrating all your spare time and strength 
upon the instrument you choose. After 
some two or three years when you will be 
physically developed and there will be no 
danger of straining your vocal cords, it 
might be wise to take up the study of 
voice. Vocal training has many advan- 
tages. It will improve your health and give 
you good standing position and poise in 
meeting the public. It will make your 
speaking voice pleasant, correct your pro- 
nunciation, add to your vocabulary and 
your general culture and bring you many 
delightful associations. The “singing tone” 
of the violin and piano will assist you in 
voice culture, and vice versa. 
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School of Opera, School of 
Theatre Organ Playing, 
School of Acting, Class Piano 
Methods in Public Schools, 
Children’s Department, etc. 


AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago--44th Season 


Offers modern courses in.Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 

Public School Music, Harmony, Composition, Orches- 

tra Instruments, Dramatic Art, Expression, Modern 
Languages, Dancing, etc. 


Eminent Faculty of 125 Artist-Instructors 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL OF NORMAL TRAINING 
SUPPLIES TEACHERS FOR COLLEGES 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 25 August 4, 1930 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago, I11. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


President 


Teachers’ Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Degrees conferred by 
authority of State of Illinois. 
Unsurpassed free advantages, 
desirable Dormitory accom- 
modations. Students may 
enter at any time. 


(QQ\OLUMBIA- gap 
00" MUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 


By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in the following departments: 
Plano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting. Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Express- 
ion, English and Psychology. 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E. 508 S. Wasbash Ave.,Chicago 


Institutional Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 


SCHOOL & DRAMATIC 
or. MUSIC £m 
SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 
Students may enter any time 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers, Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical Theory. 
Composition, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments, 
Public School Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 
For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box BH, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Building, Chicago 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 39th Yr... 
All branches of music. 3 Yr. Public School Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North side. 
Our own dormitories ... Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. 

School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President —:: 


56th Year 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Members of the Nalional Association of Music Schools 


Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., 
Chairman of the Board 


Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 


Thirty-second Year 


Student May Enter at Any Time, 
' 


Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


Many Free Advantages, 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 


Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 


For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 


Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue 


Located *Right in Detroit's Art Centre 


Detroit, Michigan 


en you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All tranches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


SCHOOL cf MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 


Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 

Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 
Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. . Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral] Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 

Write for Catalog 


Re High School Education required except for 
Course leading lo the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


QQ GG GG §ll°Ebh”"_©wWwC 
BD || Pittsburgh Musical institute 
INC. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENED 


a SEPTEMBER 9th 
VI. Qi—R——RYS SSSA 
el 


NORMAL SESSIONS 
Feel Music — Know Music — Express Music 


Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON. SIGHT SINGING with- 
out ‘‘dore mi’’ “‘intervals,’’ ‘‘numbers,’’ Send $2 
for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 


Send for catalogue and Guest Card 
Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121MADISONAVE.[COR 30TH ST.] NEW YORK CITY, PHONE BOGARDUS 6163 


Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Twentieth Season 
Diploma Courses, Artist Teachers’ 
Many Special Advantages 
Send for Catalog E —_ Benjamin L. Kneedler, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Training for Teachers 
Faculty of fifty Instructors 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


‘COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
\FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For ‘Pianists, Teachers and -Accompanists 


149 EAST Gist ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Musical Developments through Sight-Touch and Hearing 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers . 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment. 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


[THACA (ON SERVATORY 


John Finley Williamson, Mus.D., Dean of 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of MUSIC 


Regents. All branches of music taught. 
8 Famous Westminster Choir 
School. ‘Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Degrees. Seven- 
teen buildings, inciuding Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
tration Building. Year Book sent on request. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 23, 1930 
No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca. N. Y. 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


Summer Session July 1 to August 8 


COUTURIER CORNET STUDIO 


E. A. COUTURIER, whois universally known as “‘The 
Wizard of the Cornet” is teaching his Scientific Meth- 
od for Cornet and Trumpet, a wonderful opportunity 
for Students desirous of acquiring Modern Virtuoso 
Technique. 

For circulars and terms address E. A, COUTURIER 
438 South 4th Ave. - Mount Vernon, New York 


‘Booklets 


44th Season Telephone Circle 532 
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©ips Important 


By RatpH KENT BUCKLAND 


WHEN all is said and done jit is the point 
of contact—the finger tip—that really 
counts in execution. One may consciously 
go through all sorts of pattern technic 
with immense industry. and well-meaning 
concentration and may arrive thereby at 
a keyboard command that seems adequate 
and satisfying to a degree; yet when it 
comes to the elaborately fine traceries 
found in compositions such as Liszt’s “Gon- 
doliera” there is immediately apparent a 
woeful lack of finesse. The student be- 
comes lost ina maze of minute detail and the 
fingers wobble in ineptitude. They cannot 
lightly lilt through the almost web-like 
delicacies. 

No amount of ordinary practice pursued 
in the usual daily grind is apt to do any 
good in the way of meeting this super tech- 


Geaching Note Values 


By Errott Hay CoLcock 


Aut children are interested in money, and 
the method of teaching beginners the value 
of notes by means of silver coins has proved 
a good one. 

The teacher has the pupil trace outlines 
of one dollar, two half dollars and four 
quarters on a sheet of paper and then cut 
them out. Next she writes for him upon 
the improvised dollar its name and just 
below draws a whole note. In a similar 
manner she writes upon the two half dollars 
their name, with a half note on each. Upon 
the four quarters she writes their name 
with a quarter note below. 

Next she lays these paper coins upon a 
table with the dollar at top, the two halves 


Tilling Home Soil 


To THE ETUDE: 

In reading through the last issue of Tun 
Erupr I noticed with pleasure your Picture 
Gallery of Composers which I think will be 
very helpful to bring the composers nearer 
to the students’ mind. To most Americans, 
it seems, the name of a piece and the name of 
the interpreter (player) on a program seem 
to be the only important items to be learned. 
Whereas the composer is really more im- 
portant, since it is he who makes the en- 
joyment of music possible. In this country 
personalities hold first place. If a composer 
lives in a far-away country or has been dead 
many years the average man or woman is 
not interested to hear about him. Yet, is 
not creative genius the greatest genius of 
all? 

While glancing at the pictures I noticed 
the likeness of Paul Hindemith, a modern 
German composer, and, remembering my 
student days in Burope, I recall that little 
was thought of this young man’s first efforts 
in composition. I wonder whether in this 
country he would have risen to fame as 
quickly as in Europe. I doubt it. Though 
many people here like music, the masses do 
not fight for seats at symphony coneerts or 
operas. 

I contend that we have in this country 
just as good composers as there are in Eu- 
rope, but we do not advertise them on their 
merits as does the old world. Once in a 
long while*a song-composer attains a certain 
fame, but seldom is an orchestral composer 
known by the public at large—unless, indeed, 
he come to us from Europe with a reputation 
ready made, 

Since you include in your series European 
composers whose’ fame is yet little estab- 
lished, you should give a ‘niche’ also to 
American composers whose merit is just as 
great, though the public in this country will 
make less ado over them than over a trans- 
Atlantic flight or a football match, The 
names I have in mind are Edgar Stillman 


Kelley, Deems Taylor, the  late-lamented 
Charles Griffes, Homer Grunn and Mana 
Zucea. 


Some of these modern American composers 
ure just as great as are Paul Hindemith, 
Béla Bart6k or Arnold Schinberg (some of 
these started out as delightful amateurs). 
The only difference is that classical musie is 
loved and revered in Burope with heart-felt 


It identifies you as one in touch with the 


LETTERS FROM ETUDE FRIENDS 


nic situation. One has to devise 
means of approach and to bring it 
advanced ideas of a psychologica 
There must be, even more than is 
the case, direct connection betw 
mind and the method of getting to” 
the notes to be played. One musi 
on the finger tips solely, disregard 
the time, other digital movements. 
will be such necessary moyem 
course, but the intense fixation m 
the finger tips. There is neither 
time for any digression. : 
Try getting the whole force of f! 
right down on the finger tips whe 
passage is peculiarly swift and i 
Results will be forthcoming in sé 
response. It is.a scheme that will bi 
to work, 


below it, side by side, and the four 
below the halves in a row. When 
done she explains to the pupil that | 
lar represents the big, round, whol 
(to be played slowly) and that i 
two half dollars to equal the dol! 
consequently two half notes to e¢ 
whole. Likewise it is made clear 
takes four quarters to make a dol 
therefore four quarter notes to a 
whole note or two quarters to e¢ 
half. 

In this way the pupil obtains at ff 
a very clear idea of the value of thes 
the others being introduced at a late 


sincerity, whereas in this country 
still at a stage when musie is cont 
merely as a cultural accomplishmen 

In Mexico and Central and South - 
indeed, we find more impassioned 
music. In one of the Central 
states a former president could not ¥ 
for that office because the opera seas 
his administration had been deplor 

In. our country composing is the 
erative of all musical occupations, 
song-composer has some. small chan 
coming known throughout the cou 
composer like Charles Wakefield Cad 
cheerfully admit that he owes his” 
his songs rather than to his opera 
who write only big orehestral work: 
they would be put on a pedestal ir 
live here unknown and eke out a meg 
lihood, ‘ 

All the more, therefore, does it 
duty to the professionals to spread 
of our creative musicians. Let us g 
something in exchange for the 
works they write for us and so % 
greater reverence for all that is gr 
tiful and sincere in art.—ITAROLD 
‘Los Angeles, California. 

Editor's Note :—“‘The New Btudé 
of Musical Celebrities” is absolute 
tial. All of the established Amer 
posers of international fame will be 


The Historical Approa 


To THE ETUDE: 
Musie pupils should certainly km 
thing of the history of music as 
familiar with the lives of the com 
whom they are studying selections, 
ing this they will become more inte 
music and make more creditable pr 
Many of us are like Marie wht 
piano from her childhood yet ne 
anything of the composer of the 
she happened to be studying. §&! 
have tried far harder to master and 
what she was studying had she | 
the difficulties our great old | 
struggled against. Now any book o 
of the musicians or pertaining to ~ 
of music she fairly revels in, | 
Tow much more fruitful would 
sults if young musie students gre 
the great old masters as their frien 
-—Iva DoRse! 
higher ideals of art and life, 
igig* 
> 
es 


ie 
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VE DY(USICAL HOME ‘READING GABLE 


Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by 


A. S. GaRBETT 


Paderewski 


# DAMROSCH pays fine tribute to 
fin “My Musical Life,” saying, 
“T do not think that since the 
MWranz Liszt there has ‘been any 
palling virtuoso in whom the man 
’cinating as the artist. 
Hwho have wondered how it was 
o r him, when the Great War 
2 himself so fully equipped 
1 
i 
j 


Oint into the struggle to achieve 
1 unity for Poland, do not realize 
‘As, consciously or unconsciously, 
Whimself for just this opportunity 
. He had always dreamed of a 
1 independent Poland. He knew 
y of his people, their strength 
# weakness. It is said that one 
ved before the Czar who, con- 
> him, expressed his pleasure 
ssian’ should have achieved such 
Paderewski answered, 
ole, your Majesty,’ and, needless 


and Poland 


to say, was never again invited to play in 
Russia. 

“His mind is one of the most extra- 
ordinary I have ever come in contact with. 
All the world knows what he has achieved 
in music—his inspired interpretations, his 
prodigious memory, and the subtle range 
of colors of his musical palette, but not 
so many know his interest in literature, 
philosophy, and history, and it took the 
Great War to demonstrate that as orator 
and statesman he ranks as high as 
MtUSician.<) . 

“I believe that Colonel House pro- 
nounced him to be the greatest statesman 
at the Versailles Conference, and it was 
only the cynical Clemenceau who said to 
him: ‘M. Paderewski, you were the great- 
est pianist in the world and you have 
chosen to descend to our level. What a 
pity !’” 


(@atalani, the Human Instrument 


areer of Angelica Catalani, who 
in 1780, gives us a good view 
yiratic ideals which prevailed dur- 
'th and 18th centuries,” says H. 
jin his ‘“Saccess in Music.” 

' was a coloratura whose voice 
xible that she liked nothing bet- 
> imitate the florid passages of a 
flute. “To such an extent did 
in instrumental vocalism,” 
“that the Parisians called her 
Catalani, a queer sort of 
or a singer!” 

1 her departure from the 
3 of art to such a degree as to 
head the severest reproba- 
5 judges, though the public 
wonderful execution with 
ishment. She not only 
ritten for fiddle or flute but 
se real songs that were ut- 
for a woman’s voice; and 


book of extracts from Chopin’s 
a foreword by Count Stanislas 
‘reveals some interesting side- 
character of the Polish 


courteous, pleasant and well- 
1 his excited nerves, physical 
antipathies—from which he 
atid at first sight, like all 
did not over-rule his 
intercourse. Stupidity, 
him exceedingly impatient, 
il, pupils of limited and slow 
Sometimes ‘leaflets of mu- 
reeable words flew in the 
feminine small hand broke 
even chairs, like reeds; 
téars in the eyes of the 
he subdued his anger 
his kindness sought means 
n he had given.’ 
the highest degree supersti- 


(Characteristics of hopin | 


at times she tried to sing so loudly as to 
overpower the orchestra with all the 
brasses. 

“An English magazine writer gives this 
picture of her: ‘When she begins one of 
the interminable roulades up the scale, she 
gradually raises her body, which she had 
before stooped almost to a level with the 
ground, until, having won her way with 
quivering lip and chattering chin to the 
very topmost note, she tosses back the head 
and all the nodding feathers with an air of 
triumph; then suddenly falls to a note two 
octaves and a half lower with incredible 
aplomb, and smiles like a victorious Ama- 
zon over a conquered enemy.’ ” 

To a severe critic she answered that he 
was “‘an impious man; for, when God has 
given a mortal so extraordinary a talent 
as I possess, people ought to applaud and 
honor it as a miracle; it is profane to de- 
preciate the gifts of Heaven.’” 


| 


} 
tious, and the numbers seven and thirteen 
and Fridays and Mondays had a great sig- 
nificance for him. 

“Chopin was careful about his toilet. He 
never had a suit made to please him, and 
before every concert several evening coats 
were ordered at different tailors; all were 
tried, but none were ever found to fit. At 
the last moment before appearing, the 
master would seize the coat of his friend 
and pupil, Guttmann, twice his size and 
too long for him, and appear in it. His 
love of exquisite manners and breeding 
was, it may be, pushed too far, but he was 
disgusted and irritated by those artists who 
laid claim to genius on the strength of 
neglected dress and disordered hair.... 

Whatever money he had was always dis- 
pensed in doing good or in giving pleasure. 
He was at times peevish during pain or 
illness, but usually courageous and resigned. 
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Musicat Plays ror AMATEURS 


FREQUENTLY PRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS 
BY SCHOOL, CHURCH, CLUB AND OTHER GROUPS 


Barbarossa of Barbary 


A Two-Act Musical 
Comedy for Amateurs 


Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


Music by 
DAVID BRITTON 


Complete Vocal Score, 


Orchestra Parts May Be 
Rente 


Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 


A Barbarossa Production in Philadelphia 


HE modern audience will thoroughly enjoy 

“Barbarossa of Barbary.’ Its adaptability can be 
appreciated in that numbered among the many highly 
successful performances of “‘Barbarossa’’ are produc- 
tions by members of highly trained Choral Societies, 
by students in Normal Schools, by High School pupils 
and more than one instance of 4 young cast of Junior 
High pupils. The staging may be handled simply or 
the production may be developed into quite a spectacle 
with dances, large choruses, etc. The main roles are one 
soprano, One mezzo-soprano, two basses, two baritones 
and two tenors. 


D 


Betty Lou 
A Comic Operetta in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE 
TURNER 
Music by 
R. M. STULTS 


Complete Vocal Score, 
$1.00 


Orchestra Parts May 
Be Rented 


Stage Manager's Guide 
for Rental Only 


Aes charming musical play that does not require 
a large group, although there need be no limitation 
to the chorus and dancing groups, if the latter are avail- 
able. ‘Betty Lou’ rivals some professional stage shows 
with real song hits, lively chorus numbers and an interest- 
holding plot. The cast calls for two sopranos, two 
mezzo-sopranos, two altos, two tenors, two baritones 
and one bao Scenery and costuming are simple matters. 
Family problems, villainy, mystery, humor and love 
weave in and out the book. 


Penitent Pirates 
An Operetta in Two Acts 


Book by 
ALICE MONROE 
FOSTER 


Lyrics and Music 
by 
PAUL BLISS 


Vocal Score with 
All Dialog, $1.00 


Aas: is a delightful operetta for young people. Six 
young ladies and six young men are the principal 
characters, and as many other young couples as are 
available also may participate. The choruses are chiefly 
in unison and all Aa music, both solos and choruses, 
will be found full of the melodic freshness that marxs 
the writings of Paul Bliss. This operetta could be given 
as a full evening’s entertainment or as part of an enter- 
tainment, since it is short enough to be done in close 
to an hour and fifteen minutes, if no. interpolations or 
dances are used to extend it. 


> 
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The Crimson Eyebrows 


A Fantastic Romance of Old China 
in Three Acts 


By “-FTHE CRIMSON EYE- 
MAY HEWES : BROWS" formed 2 Rey- 
: olutionary band that painted 
DODGE their eyebrows to show they 
and would be faithful to their last 
JOHN WILSON crop of blood in following their 
leader to overthrow a usurper 
DODGE on the throne. How the 
usurper tries to fool the 
Princess, the real heir to the 
throne, and how the Princess 
falls in love with the rebel 
leader and all the vicissitudes 
confronting the lovers await 
you in this enjoyable musical 
pay: The various conspirators 
uroish some splendid comedy 
scenes and the happy ending is 
brought on nicely. Two 
sopranos, one contralto, three 
baritones and one bass are 
required for the principal char- 
acters. The choruses of ladies and nobles of the court, 
soldiers, etc., may be any worthwhile number. 


Vocal Score with 
Complete Dialog, 
$1.00 


Orchestra Parts 
May Be Rented 


Stage Manager's 
Guide, $1.00 
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Hearts and Blossoms 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDALARRIMORE TURNER 


Music by 
R. M. STULTS 


Vocal Score with Full Dialog, 
$1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


Stage Manager's Guede, $1.00 


oj fe! music, lyrics and dialog of “Hearts and Blossoms’* 
are such as to gain the spontancous enthusiasm of 
any audience. Four love plots are unravelled with 
numerous laugh-provoking situations arising. Provision 
has been made for dancing choruses, but these are 
not necessary to the success of a performance. A so- 
prano, two mez- 
zos, one alto, 
three _ baritones 
and a tenor and 
two couples 
having no solo 
work are requir- 
ed for the main 
characters. The 
chorus may be 
any desired num- 


Hearts and Blossoms Given at 
Chester, Pa. ber. 
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Other Well-Known Musical Plays and Comedies for Amateur Production 


FOLDEROL, 2 Acts. 
($1.00). 

KNIGHT OF DREAMS. 3 Acts. 
& J. W. DODGE. ($1.00). 

A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE. 2 Acts. 
LOREN CLEMENTS. ($1.00). 


By R. M. STULTS, 
By M., H 
By H, 


MISS POLLY’S PATCHWORK QUILT. 2 


Acts. By R. M. STULTS. (75 cents). 


TRIAL BY JURY. By ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


(60 cents). 


H._ M, S. PINAFORE. By ARTHUR SUL- 


LIVAN ($1.25). 


Send for **An Up-to-Date Handbook on Bright, Entertaining Musical Plays and Comedies’ describing these and more good offering. 


ACs 


Operettas for Juveniles 


We will gladly send to those requesting it a 
descriptive list of a fine variety of excellent little 
musical plays for the young. 


D 


Musical Plays for Y oung Ladies 
Only or for Men’s Voices Only 


“An Up-to-Date Handbook on Bright, Entertaining 
Musical Plays and Comedies,"” which will be sent 
free for the asking, describes several very interesting 
operettas for cach of these classifications, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS — WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick (appointed Dean) 


NORMAL CLASSES 
KATHARINE M, ARNOLD, 50 E. 64th St., New York City. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS,1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Normal Classes—Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 


Asheville, N. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich., Normal Classes. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th St., 


Portland, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA EDDY, 109 E. 3rd St., Wichita, Kan. 
BEATRICE S. EfKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. Normals, 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie Street, Amarillo, 


Season Tulsa. 


Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Bat- 


tery St., Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, Ill.; College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
160 E. 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, or 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta. Ga. 


BRERNAU 


A famous professional conservatory with modern col- 
lege dormitory advantagesforwomen. Noted artist teach- 
ers. All brancnes with state authorized degree. Training 
for teaching and the concert stage. Opera. Public School 
Music. Appearances with orchestra. Demand for grad- 
uates, Near Atlanta, Ideal climate for outdoor life and ® 
sports, Catalog: Box M, ILLE, GEORGIA. 
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PROFESSOR DORMIRE COMPOSES A LULLABY 


THE 


Advice to Pianists 
(Continued from page 16) 


artist penetrates into the spirit of the music, 
breathes into it its own divine charm. And 
this he achieves by means of the most im- 
peccable clearness and also by giving the 
right shade to every. detail. 

There are certain normal interpretations 
which the artist dare not alter, certain prin- 
ciples which he dare not ignore. Yet these 
principles are neglected frequently, from 
either indifference or caprice on the part of 
the player. 

Before undertaking to play a piece, the 
mechanical and technical study should be 
followed by a thorough analysis and syn- 
thesis of the musical content. In the 
analysis we should distinguish the various 
periods in which the concept is expressed ; 
we should separate the essential elements, 
in order to give them their necessary values 
and to discover all the relations between 
the various portions. 

The synthesis naturally follows the 
analysis; and its object is the reconstruc- 
tion of the work, in order that we may gain 
both a general idea of it, as well as a defi- 
nite one. 

In attacking each phrase, the writer ad- 
vises the use of the wrist-stroke, so that 
the first note shall be accented, even if it 
falls on a weak beat. As an example: 


In the case of repeated notes, we should 
take pains to give to each note a different 


degree of strength, in order to avoid 
monotony. Sometimes the tones should 
grow louder, sometimes softer, so that they 
are varied in effect. But we must always 
consider the passage as a whole, in order 
to determine whether crescendo or decre- 
scendo is needed. Observe the following: 


Ex.2 


The phrase which ascends toward higher 
registers requires a different treatment 
from that which descends toward lower 
tones. The ascending phrase should in- 
crease in strength (crescendo); the de- 
scending phrase should decrease in strength 
(decrescendo). 


Ex.3 


The repeated phrase, also, is subject to 
certain laws of interpretation. Sometimes 
a whole melody is repeated; sometimes 
only a portion of the period is repeated. 
This means that each statement should be 
varied in conception. Once it will be used 
to make a statement, to present an idea; 
the next time it may be used as an echo 
remembrance. Here is an example from 
Chopin: 


Ideals for the Beginner 
By W. L. CLARK 


1. Promptness at the lesson period. 

2. Daily practice. 

3. Accurate observance and practice of 
the assignment made by the teacher. 


PP (Echo) 


In another excerpt from C 
present writer would not hesita 
pp the last repetition of the the 
Marche Funebre (Op. 35), altt 
marked ff. The pianissimo ef 
more suitable, inasmuch as it gi 
impression as of some one depat 
dream which vanishes. 

These ideas cannot, naturally 
by rules. And in general, one m 
the suggestions of the composé 
Only in special cases should the 
depart from these indications. — 


Decotauae the Idea 


of bes SUBJECT of embelli: 
another important one. 
writer entered upon that theme, 
have too much to say, for it is f 
subject for the dimensions of 
paper. It is a well-known fact 
is a wide difference of views ; 
best authorities on the manner o! 
ing embellishments. These views 
cording to the epoch, that is, w 
were written for clavecin or © 
they differ also according to 
whether they were written by 
or Schubert, Mendelssohn or 
Pedals have an important rol 
pretation. The damper pedal 
used with moderation, especial] 
of the effect of the dissonance an 
lution. If the vibrations of a 
are prolonged into the resol 
effect is painful. ; 
; 
Building a Repertoi 
HE STUDENT should od 
care in choosing his perso 
toire. Each of us derives fre 
certain aptitudes, certain positive 
But these positive qualities have 
responding negatives. Certain 
‘to inhibit the possession or the 
of certain others. Therefore { 
must study the psychology of 
The pianist, freed from tutel 
recognize his own qualities, and 
his repertoire the music whi 
adapted to his artistic temperami 
his technical gifts. 4 
What should be the ideal of th 
‘He should not dream merely o} 
his public. Before his eyes sho 
the superior ideal, the ideal of an 
is the manifestation of beauty. 
art rests in the power to evoke 
souls, and from the public, sens: 
transcend even the means of t 
tion. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
ARTICLE 


1. What is a good remedy 
ness of tone in piano playing? 

2. To what good advantage 
geration be turned? 

3. When may one use varia 
marked fingerings? 

4. What elements 
rhythm? 

5. What are some of the aids 
“soul” into playing? 


enter 


4. Proper position at the pi 
5. Rapid reading of notes, 
6. Accurate counting. 

7. Courtesy to the musical 


IDE 


Japanese PCusic 
(Continued from page 15) 


alled the dega tari or “the or- 
1 appears.” 


Western Comprehension 

SITERS are called the haya- 
, or “accompaniment-party,” 
performance, wore gorgeous 
costumes and masks and 
alogue or recitative. With the 
of the orchestra, the tunetess 
incomprehensible language, it 
sr a mew experience. But in 
peculiarities of the musicians 
, I realized, when I saw the 
sorbed and _ serious faces 
that here was something ex- 
md unique and not within the 
thing ever heard or seen in 


dance” or drama originated 
lh religious dances. In Japan 


not mean the same as our 
It is really a series of 


ims. 
horus, the modern develop- 
fed a “lyric-drama.” The 
the old to the new No- 
prought about by the Buddhist 
om Japan owes so much in 
ent of her arts. 

wbout two hundred No-dramas 
ay, and these are divided into 
iven at certain seasons of the 
drama includes the principals, 
s, the orchestra and chorus, 
ormer specializes in his part, 
‘ere are individual schools of 
There are a number of simi- 
‘le between the No-dances and 
k-dramas. In the use of the 
yw dance, the chorus, and the 
dignified manner of present- 
ma, they resemble the early 
| One can easily see that No- 
ot the sort of thing that would 
e people; but, because there 
ly cultured and appreciative 
an to-day, this ancient art- 
ived, even if modified, and 


with Octave Basis 

isic-modes of Japan we find 
sual forms, in contrast to our 
| the basis of the scale is the 
‘n the use of strange intervals 
1ese scales present difficulties. 
jwe are apt to think of our 
*, diatonic, major or minor 
are them with the Oriental 
But, since theirs are entirely 
truction, we are confronted 
that seems very intricate to 


ms, however, usually in two- 
four time, are much easier to 
The pitch does not syn- 
our own. That is, instead 
in the natural scale on the 
fe is C sharp as tuned to the 


y by Accident 

PS a mistake to say that 
¢ is entirely monodic, for 
some attempt at har- 


ing to prescribed rules. 
has its own authentic 


form of basic structure, in division of 
measures, undulations of phrases, repeti- 
tion of variation, development and con- 
clusion. In the lighter music-forms, there 
is a graceful manipulaticn of phrases, and 
censiderable ingenuity is shown in weay- 
ing and varying the themes. If the music 
often affects one as pentatonic, it is be- 
cause the seventh and fourth are usually 
omitted from the scale. Not only do we 
miss our interval progression, but we also 
find a strangeness in the raising and low- 
ering of certain tones. 

In some of the music I have felt that 
there is more dissonance than melody, due, 
no doubt, to the sudden drops in the mel- 
ody of an eighth or ninth, suggesting the 
Chinese characteristic of jumping up an 
octave or more into the falsetto style of 
singing, so popular in China. 

It is especially in vocal music in Japan 
that our ears are offended, for, as I said, 
the voices of the Japanese are rather 
dreadful. It is here that the Chinese in- 
fluence is most apparent. Anyone who has 
visited China will agree that one hears the 
most appalling noises, falsetto howlings, 
screeches and shrill tones tabulated as 
“singing.” That is why it is so disap- 
pointing when a geisha-girl, in every other 
way so harmonious, begins to sing; for this 
lovely and dainty. creature, in doing this, 
can only spoil the picture. It is the 
same thing in India with the Nautch-girls 
or in China with the “Sing-song” girls. 
But, again, we ourselves are subject to 
similar criticisms from other races who do 
not understand our music-modes. 


Music in Miniature 


HEN WE think of the difference in 

instrumentalism, the meager array 
of strings in common use, the tonal in- 
capacity of the instruments themselves and 
the imperfect scale-modes, we cannot ex- 
pect to find in Japan a music-system like 
our own. With our concert-organs, grand 
pianos, great orchestras and bands, we 
have achieved something Titanic as com- 
pared with the Lilliputian effect of Japa- 
nese music. But would not our music be 
out of place, after all, in Japan? The type 
of mind which has created schools solely 
for the teaching of flower-arrangement, 
tea-serving, the making of miniature gar- 
dens, the painting of ethereal water-colors, 
delicate embroidering and the art of ce- 
ramics, and which has made the ceremony 
of greeting an elaborate ritual, this type of 
mind could not be expected to evolve music 
on the grand scale as in our symphonic or- 
chestras. 

Everything about Japan seems to be in 
miniature. To go into their homes is to 
enter toyland and fairyland. The houses 
are esthetically free front paraphernalia, 
and such furniture as is visible|is in min- 
iature form. The bamboo-walls, oiled- 
paper windows, grass matting, the single 
vase, single flower, single painting, stat- 
uette, shrine or incense-bowl give one an 
altogether different impression, as a melod- 
ic expression in concrete form, in contra- 
distinction to our own homes over- 
crowded with polyphonic trappings. 

I like to think of Japan in the season of 
cherry-blossoms. It seems to be the Japan 
of our dreams then, when the whole world 
is covered with fragrant and rosy-colored 
snow. It is all gay and insouciant and 
pleasant, and one seems to hear the tinkly 
humming tones of the “looking-glass 
music” of samisens, saying sayonara, say- 
onara. 

So perhaps the Japanese music is best 
as it is. Doubtless, if it were given in 
the Western idiom, it would be monstrous, 
with its characteristic flavor forever lost. 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Courses in 


Class Methods for Qualified Piano Teachers 


Development of Group Music Education. 
Comparative Study of Procedures. 


Reconciliation of Lyric (Song) Approach 
to the Science of Music. 


. Proof established that correct principles 
of the qualified class unite Public School, Studio and Home 
piano Teacher Class Teaching. 


ENROLLMENTS NOW BEING MADE 
These sessions offer exceptional opportunities for those teachers who are 
adequately prepared to give private instruction and are desirous of entering 


the phenomenally expanding field of GROUP piano teaching. 
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A Composite Training 
introducing all the 
ESSENTIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


—— 
For information regarding the recognition of Mrs. Hall's experience and progressive research in the piano class field, address 
THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL STUDIOS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Birchard Hall, 65 West 56th Street 


Steinway Building 


Aeolian Hall 
5th Avenue and 54th Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Richard Singer, 
Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Many Free Classes and Lectures. 
Thursday night. 
ment. 


i A real home for music students. 

’ Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates. Public Concert every 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments, Public School Music Depart- 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Illustrated Catalogue On Request 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S p ec i a ] C ou r ses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


Gs DRAMA-DANCE 


ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY ,PHOTOPLAY 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses for Stage, 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
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SIMPLIFYING THINGS 


It is the easiest thing in the world to 
become handicapped with self-imposed 
burdens. A teacher, not so long ago, 
wrote us stating that it was a revelation 
to her how simple a matter it was to get 
music supplies in dealing with the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. Before locating in her 
present home town, she had lived for quite 
a long period in a large city where she 
could shop in several stores with fair- 
sized stocks when seeking music publica- 
tions. In moving to a community where 
there was no music store, she followed 
somewhat this same procedure, writing first 
here and then tiiere for various publica- 
tions, sometimes getting them eventually, 
and sometimes not. Then she tried the 
scheme of writing direct to the various 
publishers. All of these things used valu- 
able time because, in making purchases 
from a half dozen or more sources, there 
were half dozen or more accounts to keep 
straight. Frequently, a publication could 
not be secured after trying from one or 
more places. 

This teacher had used quite a few Theo- 
dore Presser Co. publications, but, some- 
how or other, seemed to have overlooked 
that we carried not only our own publica- 
tions but also the world’s largest stock of 
music, embracing practically every existing 
music publication tor which there might 
be any call. It was only upon mention- 
ing the vexing problem of securing music 
to a teacher friend from another town 
that she turned to the Presser Co. due to 
the friend answering she did not find it 
any problem at all, since she carried but 
one account and could get everything she 
wanted from the Theodore Presser Co., 
even obtaining examination privileges and 
other conveniences and economies in sery- 
ice of the most liberal character. 

The first-mentioned teacher is now one 
of our delighted patrons, making use of 
the helpful examination privileges of the 
“On Sale” plan and using a convenient 
monthly charge account for current pupil 
néeds. 

Any music teacher or active music 
Worker who is not certain of the full 
helpfulness and completeness of the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. service should write for 


catalogs on any classification of music in” 


which there is interest and also ask for de- 
tails as to the “On Sale” plan and Theo- 
dore Presser Co. direct mail service to 
music buyers everywhere on everything in 
music publications. 


Tue RAINBOW OF PROMISE 


Easter CANTATA 
By Wix11am Bares 

We take pleasure in announcing the pub- 
lication of another new Easter Cantata. 
This*work is now in the hands of our en- 
gravers and it will be ready in ample time 
for rehearsal for the coming Easter sea- 
son. It is rather short, taking about twenty 
minutes for performance. The Rainbow 
of Promise is one of the most melodious 
works 6f its kind that we have ever seen. 
The chorus parts are not at all difficult and 
they are very effective, with a strong organ 
accompaniment. The solo work is all par- 
ticularly good. The texts are from the 
Scriptures and from well known hymns. 
There are two hymns in which the congre- 
gation joins. This work should find a place 
in very many programs of special Easter 
music, as it is not too long for a regular 
service, 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 
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THE PROMISE OF THE NEW 


Someone said the dissatisfied people are a great burden to the world 
but that unsatisfied individuals are the “salt of the earth.” 
fied never seem to find any good in anything, but the unsatisfied, while 
having a thorough appreciation of good things at hand, are eager in their 


search for new and better things. 


Thinking teachers in the main course of their work hold fast to those 
things that are good and haye proven worthwhile, at the same time they 
keep on the search for good things in new publications or publications not 
One of the reasons for these pages under “The Pub- 
lisher’s Monthly Letter” each month is because thousands of teachers 
and active music workers want to know, about forthcoming publications 
and like to take the opportunity of getting a copy of each for permanent 
possession through the low advance of publication offers. 
point to look over these advance of publication offers on these pages dur- 
ing 1930 and note the new ones added from time to time and, by reading 
each paragraph, keep thoroughly acquainted with the worthwhile features 


previously known. 


ot new works coming along. 


market. 


Advance of publieation offers are such real bargains that no examina- 
tion privileges, returns or exchanges are possible at these low prices. 
Don’t forget, though, that practically all of your music problems during 
the year can be solved with the aid of the liberal examination privileges 
granted by the Theodore Presser Co. upon any publications already on the 
Write to the Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for details of the “On Sale” plan, if not acquainted with it. 


The dissatis- 


Just make it a 


~ 


Advance of Publication Offers—January, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 
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New Music 


As the New Year dawns and we glance 
over the many meritorious manuscripts 
submitted to us for publication, we feel 
confident in asserting that 1930 will bring 
forth much of interest in new music. 
Every progressive teacher, every ambitious 
performer will want to know these publi- 
cations, and an excellent opportunity is 
afforded one to become acquainted with 
them, at practically no expense, by means 
of the New Music “On Sale” packages that 
are sent out during the teaching season. 

There are packages containing piano 
teaching and recital pieces, packages con- 
taining new vocal solos and duets, others 
with violin and piano compositions and 
some containing material for the organist. 
Choir masters, chorus directors and school 
music supervisors also may take advantage 
of this service. 

Those receiving this material have am- 
ple time in which to make a selection as 
none of it need to be returned before the 
end of the teaching season in June. The 
one who receives these packages is under 
no obligation to retain any of the pieces, 
all may be returned if no satisfactory selec- 
tion can be made. The only expense is 
the small amount of postage on the pack- 
ages. ine 4 Ty 

EA circular describing the New Music 
“On Sale” plan will be sent upon request 
and all that is necessary to start these 
packages coming regularly is a postcard 
request; a posteard notice will stop them 


Chiefly the mould of a 


own hands, 


if at any time the one receiving the pack- 
ages decides he or she has sufficient ma- 
terial on hand. 


Our Cover Tus MonrtH. 


Great care and research is evident in 
the painting of Johann Sebastian Bach 
at the organ which appears upon the cover 
of this issue. This portrait is unusual in 
that it is a profile portrait of Bach. It is 
an excellent piece of portraiture showing 
the man and musician, Bach, in such a 
way as to please any who behold it. The 
real musician and ardent music lover will 
take particular delight in noting the de- 
tails of the position of the hands and feet 
and also the general make-up of the organ. 
The Arnstadt organ historically connected 
with Bach not being so well adapted for 
portrayal, the artist, Mr Holmut Kroen- 
ing, of St. Paul, Minnesota, took the lib- 
erty of making the organ after the old 
key desk of the instrument of about 1744, 
in the Leipsic Johanneskirche. 

The original of this painting has been 
rendered in brilliant opaque water colors 
handled in such a way as to suggest a 
heavy “oil effect.” 

Mr. Kroening has turned aside upon 
other occasions from his busy life to do 
an interesting piece of famous composer 
portraiture, and some of our readers will 
remember particularly the “Wagner at 
Bayreuth” cover that appeared upon Tue 
Eruve several years ago. 


man’s fortune is in his 


- —Bacon 
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1930 CALENDsé 


The music teacher has mat 
over hosts of manufacturers 
when it comes to making adj 
penditures. These comme 
when advertising something 
limited before they start. 7 
item in mind and when the § 
recipient of the advertising 1 
summated, the incident is el 

How much different it is w 
teacher who judiciously place 
in the homes of prospective 
a little advertising piece cos 
cents may bring a pupil wh 
for lessons week after week 
eral seasons or more will toté 
dred dollars. 

Some teachers make a mis 
no advertising; others are ni 
advertising judiciously. Th 
endars we prepare each year 
teacher clientele may be us 
tively for professional ad 
that is necessary for the tei 
to make a careful selecti 
wherein there will be foun 
pupils and deliver to each ¢ 
one of these calendars. The 
pick out only ten or twely 
hundred or more homes, acé 
conditions of the commu 
amount that can be afforded 
tising expenditure. Some 
their name and address 
endars with the use of a | 
others have local printers p 
upon them and some just 
and ink on the reverse “C 
——” then the name and ad 
neath, some little line such 
of Music—Beginners a | 
“Piano Teacher—Special 
ginners.” 

The fine calendar we have 
year is only 12 cents for on 
a dozen, including an indiy 
for each. The actual size a 
is 8x 1044, with a double 
neat metal eyelet for hangi 
excellent picture in rich, 
traying Beethoven compos 
ful, dignified and artistic 
will be appreciated by an 
is sent and will create a ver 
pression when used as a 
sional advertising. 
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TecuNnicaL Exercises For 1 
By I. Pure 


There is nothing more in 
whole range of piano tee 
management of the thumb 
work by Monsieur I. Phili 
is treated more at length tha 
work. The book consists of sl 
ingenious technical exerci: 
are very many of them. 
gresses into the more diffict 
of them seem to require alt 
tion of the hand, but, w 
reasonableness of them will : 
The thumb should pass 
finger just as readily as un 
other fingers and conver. 
ger over the thumb. In n 
work, where the thumb fig 
tantly, the requirements are 
covered in this book. 

The special introductory 
vance of publication is 45_ 
postpaid. 4 
' le a 


DE 


Boy's Own Book FOR 
} PIANOFORTE 


ion, Boy’s Own Book for the 
blished recently, has proven 
inced success that we have 
lish a new book of the same 
y be considered as a sequel 
‘case of the first mentioned 
e are all just such numbers 
plight in playing. This new 
n at about the same degree 
its predecessor, but it will 
point a little further in de- 
y- The material will be as 
is possible to select. 
| introductory price in ad- 
leation is 35 cents per copy, 


/AntHem Boox 


wi Choir Masters have found 
bines comprising our Series 
fections of inestimable value. 
particularly the case with 
choirs. Where one has 
of from fifteen to eight- 
mil carefully selected and 
€ gems of a very large cata- 
nucleus of a good choir 
f our Anthem Collections. 
flattering successes, and we 
feparation a new one which 
sularly fresh and inspiring. 
) introductory price in ad- 
ation is 20 cents per copy, 


CISES FOR THE VIOLIN 
Ap. GRruENWALD 


ntary material for use with 
r first instruction book, the 
for the Violin, by Ad. 
very useful. They give the 
excellent finger practice 
ion, using various styles of 
nber of the exercises are ar- 
violins (with both parts 
me grade) thus making the 
for ensemble practice. Our 
be added to the Presser 
Inbe prepared with the ut- 
_will merit the attention of 
teacher demanding only 


i 


e in advance of publi- 
S a copy, postpaid. 


ons IN Bacu 
Two 


PraNorortE 
CarroLi 


successfully used 
st Lessons In Bach, 
rroll, will welcome 
Book Two of this 
be published in the 
Many teachers desire 
g pupils with the 
the masters and this 
of Bach’s easier com- 
plendid material for 
new edition of Book 
with great care, con- 
with the excellence 
it is in course of 
y be placed at the 
e of publication of 


YGERS 


Srupirs ror Prano 
W. Lemont 

there could never be 
s in the early grades, 
py are interest- 


grade to the 
il management 
The new book 
entitled Facile 
i portant techni- 
em are very 


price in advance 
S per copy, post- 


bridging this, 


Tue Risen Kinc 


Easvrr Cantata 


By Atrren Woorer 


Choir directors and others charged with, 
the responsibility of selecting music for 
choirs and Sunday schools will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of a new 
Easter Cantata, The Risen King, by Al- 
fred Wooler. This new work will be on 
a par with the other splendid cantatas in 
our catalog from the pen of Mr. Wooler. 
The text indicates a careful selection from 
Biblical quotations, together with extracts 
from appropriate hymns. The solo assign- 
ments are fully satisfying and the chorus 
numbers effective and melodious but not 
difficult. The church or Sunday school 
organization desiring to have the novelty 
of rendering a “brand new” work will do 
well to place an order now for a single 
copy at the special introductory price in 
advance of publication of 35 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Easy ALBUM FOR ’CELLO 


AND PIANO 


We are very glad to see the ‘cello com- 
ing into such wide popularity. It is an 
admirable instrument which will well re- 
pay careful study. We are very anxious 
that music for the ’cello shall be well repre- 
sented in our catalog, and it is our inten- 
tion to give considerable attention to this 
matter. We have now in preparation a new 
and very attractive Album for this instru- 
ment. It will consist of original numbers 
and also arrangements and transcriptions 
of various successful pieces. We will not 
include material found in other ’cello col- 
lections. The pieces will be chiefly in the 
first position, with a few going into the 
third position. It will be one of the best 
collections of this sort ever published. 

The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 60 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


LouIsIANA SUITE 
For tHe PIANOFORTE 
By Water Niemann 


The imperishable songs of Stephen Fos- 
ter are firmly established in our affections 
and their rendition before an audience, 
either in this country or in Europe, is 
usually rewarded with a veritable storm of 
applause. Although of humble origin, with 
no thoughts in the mind of the composer 
to write for the so-called “high-brow” audi- 
ence, we to-day find our foremost concert 
and radio artists fearlessly programming 
them as feature numbers. Small wonder 
is it then that one of the outstanding Ger- 
man composers of the day should be so at- 
tracted by their charming melodies that 
he has used them as the thematic material 
of a delightful piano suite? The pianist 
who appreciates a genuine novelty should 
not overlook the Louisiana Swite, and the 
teacher with ambitious piano pupils in the 
fourth and fifth grades will also profit by 
making its acquaintance. In advance of 
publication this suite may be ordered at a 
special cash price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Becrner’s Meruop al THE 


TRUMPET (OR CorRNET) 
By Harorp W. Renric 


In our Series of Beginner’s Books for 
the piano and other instruments, we have 
in each ease endeavored to present the 
given subject in as concise and practical 
a manner as possible. We have endeavored 
to make everything interesting and we have 
paid due attention to giving the beginner 
some real music to play just as soon as he 
can. The only way to learn music is by 
making music. The authors of all our 
beginner’s books are up-to-date teachers 
and players of wide experience. Mr. Har- 
old W. Rehrig, who has charge of the Be- 
ginner’s Method for the Trumpet (or Cor- 
net), is a very popular member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and an exceed- 
ingly fine trumpeter. He has worked on 
this new book with great enthusiasm. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 65 cents eo copy; 
postpaid. 


New RuytHmMic OrcHESTRA 
COLLECTION 


Not only has the rhythmic orchestra 
idea taken a firm hold in the primary 
classes of our public schools, but many 
teachers of private pupils have recog- 
nized the advantages of organizing these 
groups of juvenile musicians, both for the 
practical educational value to the pupils 
and as novelties to break up the monotony 
of the average pupils’ recital program. 

Readers of Tue Ervupe will have ob- 
served that for months past one of these 
fascinating little compositions has been 
printed in the Junior Music Section. Many 
of these have met with a most cordial re- 
ception and some of our patrons have sug~ 
gested that as a convenience we publish the 
best of them in book form. This volume 
is the result of these suggestions and we 
believe that every teacher who orders a 
copy at the low advance of publication 
cash price, $1.00, will be delighted with 
the unusual bargain, which includes not 
only the piano part and teacher’s score, 
but the parts for the toy instruments as 
well, of a generous number of composi- 
tions for the rhythmic orchestra. 

Teachers may be interested to know 
that we have in stock special assortments 
of rhythmic orchestra instruments at very 
reasonable prices. 


Crassic AND Mopern BANnp 


AND ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
By Joserpn EK. Mappy anp Wixrrep WILson 


We are delighted to report very consid- 
erable progress on this book. Necessarily, 
it has entailed a very large amount of en- 
graving. The plates for this work are not 
of the small size used for some of the 
easier collections, but they are regular 
concert size. The contents of the books 
cover a wide range of musical inspiration. 
The arrangements are distinctive, quite out 
of the usual run. There is plenty to do 
for every instrument, none of it unduly 
difficult, and the general effect is full and 
rich. 

In ordering, be sure to state which band 
or which orchestra parts are desired. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication for instrumental parts, either 
for band or orchestra, is 25 cents each, 
postpaid. The piano accompaniment for 
the orchestra book is offered at 40 cents, in 
advance of publication. 


ScHoot OF VioLIn TECHNIC 
By O. Srverx, Or. 1, Book 3 

Here is another of the masterly Sevcik 
studies soon to be added to the Presser 
Collection. Many of our readers, particu- 
larly those interested in violin publications, 
are acquainted with the works of Sevcik 
published in recent years in the Presser 
Collection, and appreciate the care and at- 
tention that has been put into them in the 
editing of Otto Meyer, authorized Sevcik 
representative in America. This work, 
which provides an abundance of material 
for all shiftings, carried out through 
scales, arpeggios and conventional passage 
work, and which is designed to develop ac- 
curacy in violin playing, will receive the 
same careful attention. While the new 
edition is being prepared for publication 
copies may be ordered at the special ad- 
vance price, 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Loox Our FoR SwINDLERS 


The general public believes every one 
to be honest. A suave, gullible, stranger 
has no difficulty in collecting cash in ad- 
vance for magazine subscriptions. It is 
sad, but true, that these so-called maga- 
zine representatives are not always what 
they seem to be. Pay no money to 
strangers unless you are convinced of 
their responsibility. Pay no money to any 
one unless you first read the contract re- 
ceipt. Reliable magazine solicitors carry 
credentials authorizing them to collect 
money. Do not let any agent change a 
contract. Read your contract before pay- 
ing cash. We cannot be responsible for 
the work of crooks. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Wortp oF Music 


.(Continued from page 1) 
“AMERICA,” the prize-winning rhapsody for 
orchestra, by Ernest Bloch, has had its first 
European performance, when given on one of th 
programs of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


+<¢ ———____—————- 


THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHES.- 
TRA has planned for this season special programs 
in commemoration of its fifty years of continuous 
existence. For this Jubilee Season the soloists will 
be: pianists—Rudolph Ganz, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Alfred Cortot, George Szell and Rudolph Reuter; 
singers—Florence Austral, Mary Molinari and 
Kathryn Meisle; violinists-—Mischa Elman, Yelly 
peek and Nathan Milstein; and violist Louis 

ailly, 


«¢ —_—____—______p. 
A NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS, 


consisting of four hundred members selected from 
all over the country, is again to be a feature of 
the Music Supervisers’ National Conference which 
meets in Chicago the last week of March. The 
organization will be led by Dr. Hollis Dann. 
Singers will assemble in Chicago on March 
twenty-fourth and rehearse twice daily till the 
concerts on March twenty-eighth. 


(jas ty 


SALVATORE FUCITO, formerly an assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan of New York, and 
at one time accompanist for both Caruso and 
i ot died on October twenty-ninth in New 

ork, 


(leks oe 


A SONNECK MEMORIAL has been estab- 
lished at the Library of Congress in Washington, 
by the gift of ten thousand dollars from the 
Beethoven Association of New York City. The 
benefaction is in honor of the late Oscar G. 
Sonneck, secretary and _ historian of this or- 
ganization and also the first chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, of which 
his fifteen years of labors assured its great and 
methodical development. The income from this 
fund, to which additions are possible, is to be 


used as an annual prize or stipend for musical 
research and scholarship, in the historical, es- 
thetic or critical fields. 
¢ dD 

A MEMORIAL TO VEIT BACH, the great- 
great-grandfather of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
has been placed on the elder Bach’s home, by 
the citizens of Gotha, Saxe-Coburg, Germany. 


Veit Bach, a baker in Wechmar, a village near 
Gotha, is the first of the Bach genealogy of 
whom there is definite knowledge. He came (or 
did he return?) to Germany from Hungary, 


¢—<——$_—{—-___—"», 


THE ORIENT has shown in the last decade 
a surprising interest in occidental music and 
art. _Godowsky, Levitzki, Hans Kindler, Galli- 
Curci, Chiapusso, and Ruth Page have been re- 
ceived there with a real warmth of welcome. The 
fact that oriental ears have been accustomed to 
scales which by comparison make our major and 
minor modes seem as child’s play has not de- 
terred them from accepting and enjoying our 
art. Which means that they possess the in- 
stincts of the true artist, accepting the medium 
and judging the work by what is expressed within 
its limits, 


Ga 5 


MUSIC WILL BE A BIG FEATURE of 
the Centenary Fair to be held in 1930 at Ant- 
werp, in celebration ‘of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Belgium’s independence. Special con- 
certs will. present the music of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Flemish composers and 
old musical instruments and compositions are to 
be exhibited. 


¢—_—___—_———__-_ »» 


“THE BEAUTY,” a famous violin by Giu- 
seppe Guarnerius del Gesu, which was for fifty 
years in the Plowden collection in England, and 
which is valued at one hundred thousand dollars, 
has been added to the stringed treasures owned 
by John T. Richards of Hartford, Connecticut. 


CS 


THE CITY OF MILAN is reported to have 
undertaken to pay the salaries of the chorus 
and orchestra of La Scala, leaving thus only the 
principals on the stage to be supported by the 
management. 


(0 ee 
COMPETITIONS 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS is offered by 
the Eollywood Bowl Association, for a Syin- 
phonic Poem for orchestra, not to exceed twenty 
minutes in its performance. The contest closes 
February 1, 1930, and full particulars may ,be 
had from the Hollywood Bowl Association, 6777 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


MES Sep ae She 


THE ROME PRIZE IN COMPOSITION is 
announced for competition for the Frederick A. 
Juilliard Fellowship in the American Academy 
of Rome. There is a stipend of fifteen hundred 
dollars per year, with an additional five hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses. Compositions must 
be not later than March first in the hands of the 
executive secretary of the American Academy of 
Rome, Roscoe Guernsey, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City, from whom particulars may be ob- 
tained. 


SS ee 


THE CARL F, LAUBER MUSIC AWARD, 
of about two hundred dollars, is again announced 
for competition among young composers of the 
Philadelphia district who will not be older than 
twenty-one on the first of March, 1930. Partic- 
ulars may be had from the Provident Trust 
Company,-.1632 Chestnut Street, Philadelphig, 
Pennsylvania. ; 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


WITHDRAWN 


There is but one book to be withdrawn 
from the advance of publication offers this 
month, but to those who subscribed in ad- 
vance of publication for this work, we be- 
lieve it will prove a timely and useful pub- 
lication. The work is now placed on the 
market at the regular price and copies may 
be obtained for examination according to 
our usual terms. 


Requiem Mass for Two Part Chorus, by 
Geremia M. Fabrizi, is an easy, tuneful 
Requiem that should prove of much value 
to the Catholic organist whose choir for 
the week-day masses conssts of children 
from the upper grades of the parochial 
school, or a group, composed of young la- 
dies of the congregation. Of course the 
Requiem may also be used by a two-part 
chorus of men’s voices when these are 
available. It is strictly liturgical and has 
the approval of the Society of St. Gregory 
in America. Price, 80 cents. 


A Fine Binper For THE Etupe 
Music MaaGazines AT Cost 


Your volume of Tue Ervunr for 1929 is 
now complete. Bind the copies together 
in accessible form. We can supply a fine 
silk cloth binder stamped on the back in 
gold “Tur Erupe,” but here is what will 
interest you. You can save a dollar on 
the price of the binder by sending $3.25, 
which will renew your subscription to 
“Tre Erupe” for another year and bring 
this fine binder to you for only $1.25, total 
cost of the two, $3.25. When remitting, be 
sure to mention this special offer. 


Houiway Mart Conczstion May 


DeLay THE ETUDE 


Holiday mail is always congested. If 
copies of Tur Ervupe do not reach you 
promptly on the first of the month at this 
time of the year, wait a few days, then 
drop us a card if your copy has not ar- 
rived. We are here to give to you the 
best service. Copies are mailed in ample 
time to reach subscribers the first of each 
month. During the rush season, yours 
should arrive not later than the tenth. 
Any cause for dissatisfaction regarding 
service should be immediately reported to 
the Circulation Department. 


Macazinge ComBINATIONS 


AT Bic SavINnGs 


On another page you will find your 
favorite combination with Tur Erunpe at a 
substantial saving in price. Now is the 
time to use that holiday money to stock 
up on your magazine reading matter. Note 
we have picked only the best publications 
to club with Tue Ervupe. You are sure 
to find exactly what you want in these 
combinations. However, if your particu- 
larly favorite publication is not in the list, 
write to us and we can no doubt make up 
a combination at a big reduction which 
will be acceptable to you. 


ASK FOR OUR CIRCULAR OF 


Educational Music Books 
for Schools, Academies’ and Colleges 


including Text Books, Reference Works 
and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ambitious music student can do much to fulfill ‘his or her hopes of future study at 


some leading school or college of music by securing ETUDE subscriptions. Seek out all 


nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in THE ETUDE. Write 


the Circulation Department asking for information as to how you may earn money 


securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


Cat. No. 


mean above or below staff. 
¢ 


Cat. No. 


BEGINNER’S VOICE BOOK 
By Frantz Proschowski Price, $3.00 


Develops musicianship side by side with 
vocal ability. With anatomical illustrations. 
Cloth Bound, 


MASTER VOCAL EXERCISES 
By Horatio Connell Price, $1.00 


A sensible, practical compilation of the 
best and most useful of vocal exercises. 


Catalogs showing portions of either 
sacred or secular songs sent free on 
request. 


ists of vocal methods and studies 
also cheerfully supplied to anyone inter- 
ested. 


aC 


Exceptional Vocal Study Works fj 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK OF EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Noteworthy VOCAL PUBLICATIONS 


Excellent Songs Successfully Used in Teaching and Recital 


Title and Composer 


12125 By the Waters of Minnetonka—Thurlow Liewrance (Key Gb).... 
4495 The Gypsy Trail—Tod B. Galloway (Key F)........... welsh w Metalete 


Compass Price 
db-Eb $0.60 
ce-D F 


19756 Sleepy Hollow Tune—Richard Kountz (Key D)...... Se oN eescrer a-B -60 
5344 A Gipsy Maiden, I—Henry Parker (Key A)..........eeceeeeeee . _E-g 70 
12241. Jean—H:. T: Burleigh: key, Eb) s.giep san ibel. acts, stator asivivinieis\stae sieeote Eb-g .50 
18677 June is in My Heart—Graham Vaughan (Key D)........... aretha E-a -50 
12592 Sweet Miss Mary—W. H. Neidlinger (Key Ab).........0..-20005 d-F -60 


Note: All the Above Numbers are Published in Other Keys. First named letter in 
compass means lowest note. The capital letters indicate note is on staff, small case letters 


D 


Great Favorites with Church Singers and Voice Teachers 
Title and Composer 


Compass Price 


3276 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say—F. G. Rathbun (Key Db) db-ab $0.50 

8094 Close to Thee—C. S. Briggs (Key Bb)..... d-g -50 

7794 Only Waiting—T. D. Williams (Key G)......-......+ b-D 40 

5326 Jesus, Lover of My Soul—H. C. MacDougall (Key F)...... a EE -60 

19932 Master, I Would Follow Thee—Paul Ambrose (Key Ab)........ Eb-F -50 
Nore: All the Above Numbers are Published in Other Keys, 

¢ » 


Literature for Singing Folk 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 

By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 

Gems of advice and information for the 

voice student or vocal enthusiast. Also in- 

cludes. ‘‘daily dozen’’ exercises for the voice, 


GREAT SINGERS ON THE 
ART OF SINGING 
By James Francis Cooke Price,$2.25 
Remarkable study conferences with most 


of the great singers of the last 25 years. 
Cloth Bound.  Illu: trated. 


HOW TO SING 
By Luisa Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 
A book, full of basic truth and common 
sense for the ambitious singer, earnest stu- 
dent and progressive voice teacher. Cloth 
Bound. 


D 


PHILA, ‘PA. 


1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ST., 


VOCAL PUBLICATIONS OF ALL AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN PUBLISHERS 


How Puch Gechnic is Indispensable? 


. 


(Continued from page 13) 


suffered from a training which is rank 
pedantry. 

We can therefore see how important it is 
to adjust the proper proportion of musical 
and technical training. This matter is the 
concern not only of conservatories of 
music and of schools of music in univer- 
sities but also of the private teachers. We 
learn that technic does not mean simply 
agility of the fingers; it means also a 
quality of expression. Technical study 
should therefore occupy our attention 
simultaneously with musical study all the 
time. It includes tone, touch, repertoire 
and everything pertaining to piano-playing. 
It is a most important duty of the teacher 
to know what musical works are suited to 
the development of the technical as well 
as. the musical qualities. This is where 
many a teacher fails, for it not only takes 
scholarship. but care in selecting the right 
pieces for his pupil to study. 

One of the many difficulties to consider 
is the matter of small hands; some of the 
greatest pianists have had small hands. 
Consider the difference in the quality of 
technic required to interpret Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, De- 
bussy or MacDowell, to say nothing of the 
ultra-modern school including such com- 
posers as Goossens, Bartdk or Hindemith. 

In the study of new music the conscious 
mind is,an important factor. In its inter- 
pretation, after we have played the com- 
position many hundreds of times, there is 
the subconscious mind that directs us to 
quite an extent. If in our study there is a 


Notable Pusical Women 
(Continued from page 12) 


SIGNE LUND-SKABO: b. Oslo, Norway. 
Noted composer, trained in her own country 
and in Germany and France. She lived in the 
United States for many years. Her composi- 
tion The Road to France (1917) won the prize 
in a national competition. 

ZELIE DE LUSSAN: b. New York, of French 
parentage. A favorite opera singer, now retired. 


M 


FLORENCE MACBETH: b. Mankato, Minne- 
sota. Studied singing in America and abroad. 
Her début occurred at Scheveningen, Holland, in 
1912. For over fifteen years she has been a popu- 
lar member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 

RS. EDWARD MacDOWELL: pupil (in 
Wiesbaden, Germany) and wife of the distin- 
guished composer-teacher. Since her husband’s 
death, she has been untiring in her efforts to 
make the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, an ideal haven where com- 
posers, poets, painters and all other art-creators 
can find an »pportunity for work undisturbed. 
Her monetary gifts in this direction have been 
very considerable, 


Musical Smiles 


By Paut A. LASALLE 


“Form” rs 
Aye: “My, how gracefully Mr. Nicolo 
eats corn on the cob.” 
Bre: “He ought to do so; he’s a piccolo 
player.” 
pe gi 


Nearly Fatal 


Bo: “It must be.very hard on the health 
to. be a great composer?” 
Jo: “Must be! Nearly all of them are 
dead.” 
x Ok * 


Inconstant Love 
Tue Opera Fan: “What a wonderful 
tenor !” 
Tue Fep-up One: “Yes, if you like 
tenors.” 
ek Ok 
Scotch Music: as It is Practiced 


Scot I: “How’s your sonny gettin’ on wi’ 
hees violin?” ; 


; 
: ; : 
careful consideration of the 

nical and musical study, the 


natural expression of good 
interpretations. I hope that 
shown at least in a measure 
development in its finer 
upon musical training and 
performances cannot be ac 
less proper technical trainin 
perienced. 

In conclusion it seems to 
sent a broad view as to w 
of technical to musical trai 
give our students, the questio 
swered that if the word fe 
merely mechanical it would 
though important. If we in 
in the sense that it is a liy 
great art, then I would mak 
tion of technical and musical 
Is it not reasonable to believ: 
so trained would happily con 
velopment without limit? 


-SELF-TEST QUESTION} 
SPRY*S ARTE 

1. What is the advantage 
given for music in high sch 
2. In what way are the c 
Mozart particularly useful 
tory study? 
3. What is one requisite 
ough mastery of a piece? — 
4. What is the flaw in B 
as interpreted by his disciple. 
5. What phases does the 
velopment of technic include 


LOTTA MADDEN: b. CI 
Singer and teacher, herself a 
Maurel and others. 

MARIA FELICITA MALIBI 
France, 1808; d. Manchester, 
One of the greatest operatic con 
Daughter of the famous Manuel 
of the virtuoso violinist, de 

THERESE MALTEN: b. 188 
Germany. She was the first to 
Kundry in “Parsifal” at Bayreu 
the Dresden Opera House for 


years, 

MANA-ZUCCA: b. New Yor 
age of eight she was piano sol 
of the New York Symphony 
baton of Walter Damrosch. 
Lambert, Godowsky, Busoni, Vog 
She has toured in America and 

GERTRUDE ELISABETH J) 
Kassel, Germany; d._ Rival, 
Paradisi in London. She was o1 
singers of her day. ’ 


(Continued in Febr 


Scor II: “Nae sae w 
Goldschmidt nae more will 


tice at the hock shop.” 
* 


Testy TEACHER: “What € 
for not knowing your lessor 
STALLED STEWDENT: “So 
overslept and hadn’t though 
yet.” ; i348 
Mi RS 

Music Trans 

Music TEACHER: “ 
tune?” 
BEGINNER: “Sure, ma’am 


Under the spreading 
The town musician to 


/\sk ANOTHER ? ? 


was Bach’s full name? 

hat country does the folk-song 
ia be long? 

scale has three sharps, and its 
fis the second note of another 
is the other scale? 

Wimany half steps in a minor 


/is a march? 


j is the Italian term for ‘ 


‘very 


Wrote the opera “Siegfried”? 
Jmany measures in the tune of 
vodle? 

‘is the name of Schubert’s best- 
aphony ? 

th musician is this? 


\ 
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Broadcasting Hour 
By Etvira JONES 


iby my piano is 
Fone to me, 
‘I practice every day, 


when they’re so far away, 
them cheer ; : 


play my very best, 
1 visit me, 
r hands and then exclaim, 


MANCE—Drawn by 
an, (age 12) 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Benny and the 


Lost Greasures 


By Eucene F. GLuckert 


WHAT STARTED it all as far as Benny 
could remember was a large handsome 
piano called Parlor Grand coming at him 
with wide open jaws, and his being kicked 
viciously by the piano’s legs. “Oh! Oh!” 
screamed Benny, “What have I ever done 
to you?” “Done!” shouted the piano. 
“Why, you’ve wrecked my brother Baby 
Grand’s constitution with your awful bang- 
ing and thumping. And, I, Parlor Grand, 
am here to avenge him!” 

A deep silence followed; finally Parlor 
Grand spoke. “I'll spare your life provid- 
ing you recover the lost treasures of 
Silence Land which have been taken by 
the Pirates. It is a very dangerous task, 
but if you succeed you shall be rewarded.” 
“T’ll try!” stammered Benny, and in the 
wink of an eye Parlor Grand and he flew 
through the window on the wings lent 
by Fairy Song. Over the world they flew 
to the beautiful enchanted Land of Silence. 
The mountains were all silver and purple; 
the hills green and gold; the sky a pinkish 
blue; the water silver green and still like 
glass. Flowers of rainbow hues carpeted 
the hills and valleys. The beach on which 
they landed was of pure white sand. 
Beautifully colored birds flew quietly over- 
head, but not a living person was to be 
seen. 

“Why is it so quiet here?” whispered 
Benny; because the water did not ripple 
nor splash; the sand did not crunch be- 
neath their feet; the birds did not sing; 
the trees did not rustle, and everything 
was so-very, very silent. “That’s just it,” 
said Parlor Grand. “The pirates have 
stolen all sound from these people—the 
songs in their hearts, the grace in their 
bodies, the music in their souls. And they 
say a soul without music is|dead. They 
have lost the treasures of determination, 
ambition and persistence. They are all 
discontented and unhappy; their hearts 
are empty and heavy and their souls 
shallow.” 

“Oh look!” broke in Benny, “There is 
a sail!” And sure enough over the horizon 
came a big white sail very much like a 
sheet of music, and then quickly a golden 
ship came into full view. “The Pirates!” 
gasped Parlor Grand and disappeared 
leaving Benny alone on the shore to be 
captured by big swarthy men with red 
handkerchiefs around their heads and rings 
in their ears and noses. Benny was soon 
carried away in their ship and made their 


slave. 


H-A:P-P-Y N-E‘W Y-E-A:R 


Finally, one day, the Pirates growing 
weary of their usual routine and in the 
mood for something different, the chief 
suggested that Benny play for them and 
also write an accompaniment to their song, 
“The Pirates Song.’ Accordingly two 
husky Pirates rolled in a piano they had 
previously stolen and all began sing- 
ing loudly. “Now play it,” commanded 
the robber chief. Heretofore Benny had 
obeyed all their commands, but here was 
something he could not do because he 
would never memorize nor practice. 

“TJ—I can’t,” said he. 


"There-is= a-sSail: 


“What, he refuses! Chop off his head. 
Stay, no—he shall walk the plank.” So 
they formed a line and Benny walked be- 
tween them while each struck at him 
with a bar of music. When he had been 
made to walk the plank and left for 
drowned the pirates sailed away. After 
they had gone, Benny found a big cave 
in which there was a large, rusty iron 
chest. He broke it open and found it 
contained a number of tiny bags. One was 
marked “Birds’ Songs;” others, “Waters’ 
Ripple,’ “Breezes’ Hums,’ ‘“Flowers’ 
Rustles,’ “Trees’ Murmurs,’ while the 
last bag contained “People’s Ambitions, 
Determinations and Musical Souls.” Benny 
carried them carefully outside and shouted 
his discovery. Before he knew it he was 
at the very bottom of an immense throng 
of birds, flowers, trees, people all trying 
to get back their stolen treasures. 

In the midst of the excitement Benny 
awoke. “What a dream!” thought he. “You 
can just bet no Pirate is going to steal my 
treasures as they did in that land. From 
now on I practice, memorize and stop 
thumping. Yes, sir!” 
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Funny Scales 


Majors and minors, and minors and 
majors. Which do you like best? The 
minors do seem a bit confusing some times, 
with their relative signatures and accidentals 
and fingering and everything, but really 
they are very simple when you understand 
them. So if you get “mixtup” you had bet- 
ter ask your teacher to explain them to 
you once more, and then you will never get 
“mixtup’ again, 

And then there are lots more scales that 
we never hear of in this country, and in 
some other countries they have never heard 
of our scales either. Those in the other 
countries seem much more complicated 
than ours. 

For instance, in China and in Scotland 
in the olden times, their scale was C, D, E, 
G, A, C, without any F and B. Try this 
scale on your piano and see how queer it 
sounds. And then play the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne with one hand and notice that 
you use only those keys—no F or B in it 
at all. 

Then in Hungary the gipsies who are 
very fond of music have a scale that is still 
queerer: C, D, E-flat, F-sharp, G, A, 
B, C. Try that one and listen to it care- 
fully. It is like the ending of a minor 
scale in the middle and seems all “mixtup.” 
But the gipsies like it and they probably 
would not like ours at all. 

In Siam the scale is C, D, E, F-sharp, 
G-sharp, A-sharp, C. Each step is a 
whole step. Make a chord on this scale, 
C, E, G-sharp, and listen to it. 

And here is another queer one, the By- 
zantine scale: C, D-flat, E, F, G, A-flat, 
B, C. Try this one. So you see, after 
playing some of these, our own minor 
scales do seem simple, don’t they? 


The Key of A 


By Marion BENSON MaTTHEws 


a 


A, B, C#, (these I play) 
D, E, F#, G#, A. 


Now, descending, what have we? 
A, then G#, F#, E, 

D, then C#, then comes B, 

And then an A again, you see. 


Many times this scale I play— 
And now I know the Key of A. 


Sally and Ann 

And Mary Jane 

Started lessons in June. 
Sally and Ann 

Both practiced well 

So they learned very soon. 
QUESTION: What about Mary Jane? 
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Little Biographies for Club Meetings 


No. 25—Tchaikovsky 


TcHAIKoysky’s name is familiar to all 
music lovers—juniors as well as seniors. 
The name being Russian is difficult to spell 
in English, and there are several ways of 
spelling it, so if you see Tschaikovsky or 
Tschaikowsky or any other combination of 
letters it is still Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky, 
the great Russian composer. 

He was born in 1840 and was the son 
of the inspector of the government mines. 
Strange to say, he did not come from a 
very musical family as so many composers 
did, nor did he show any great talent as a 
child. 

He entered the School of Jurisprudence 
and graduated at the age of nineteen, then 
entered the government service as a clerk in 
the Ministry of Justice. At the age of 
twenty-one, however, he decided that he had 
made a mistake and wished that he had 
studied music instead of law. So, although 
well past twenty, he entered the conserva- 
toire in St. Petersburg (now called Lenin- 
grad) and resigned his business position. 
In this respect he is a good example of the 
truth of the proverb, “Never too late to 
mend.” 


Later he taught at the Conservatoire 
(Anton Rubinstein being the director). He 
had for a motto, “to be a good musician 
and earn my daily bread,” never dreaming 
that he would some day be one of the 
world’s great composers. 

After some time he went to the con- 


servatoire in Moscow to teach, and while 
there did a great deal of composing, and, 
although his compositions were being fav- 
orably received and he had every reason to 
be happy, he was not, for he was very 
nervous and sensitive. In this respect he 
grew worse as he grew older. 

After much hard work he nearly had a 
nervous breakdown. So to prevent this he 
went to live in sunny Italy for a year, 
where he continued to write. His health 
being improved he made many strenuous 
concert tours (which always made him 
homesick), did a great deal of conducting 
and wrote more than ever until he nearly 
got himself in the same state of collapse 
again. Finally, he bought a house in the 
country and more or less “retired” from 
the public life he had been living. 

He died suddenly in 1893. 

Some of his most famous compositions 
are the operas, “Eugen Oniegin” and “Pique 
Dame,” the symphonic poems, “Manfred” 
and “Romeo and Juliet,” six symphonies, 
the sixth being called the “Pathetic,” the 
orchestral suite called “The Nut-Cracker 
Suite,” on Russian fairy tales, the Over- 
ture called “1812,” celebrating the Russian 
victory over Napoleon, the trio written 
in memory of his friend, Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, several string quartets, and over a 
hundred songs. His compositions are very 
Russian in character and he frequently uses 
the melodies! and rhythms of folk-songs. 

If possible, borrow a victrola to hear the 
records of at least some of the symphony 
movements. 

Some of his small piano pieces that you 
can play are: 

German Song, Op. 39, No. 17. 

Hand Organ Man, Op. 39, No. 23. 

In the Church, Op. 39, No. 24. 

March of the Toy Soldiers, 
No. 5. 

Skylark, Op. 39, No. 22. 

Theme from “Pathetic” symphony, ar- 
ranged for four hands. 

Waltz from “Eugen Oniegin,” arranged 
for four hands. 


Op. 39, 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 


1. When was Tchaikovsky born? 

2. What characteristics does his music 
show? 

3. What was his disposition? 

4. When did he die? 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I am going to tell you about our music 
club. We are studying the life of Mozart 
and are going to present a play on part 
of his life, which our teacher is writing. 
For our roll call we answer with some- 
thing we have learned about music. Some- 
times we have a quiz on musical things, 
These things help to make our club very 
lively. We meet twice a month at the 
members’ homes. 

From your friend, 
E.izaseTtH Rour (Age 12), 
Texas. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I belong to the Vivace Music Club which 
consistssof girls only and which makes our 


studies much more interesting. We meet 
once a week, have our own officers and 
take charge of the program, all but the 
biography. Our teacher gives us that. Our 
password is the name of some composer; 
we must know how to spell and pronounce 
it and we change it every month. 
From your friend, 
Giapys Benz (Age 11), 
New Mexico. 


Prize WINNERS AND OTHERS 


Once-in-a-while a puzzle answer will 
come in that is so far superior to the 
average that it is too bad that the other 
contestants can not see it. Such a one 
came this month from Edward Stevens, 
age 13. It was beautifully gotten up, the 
several pages being tied together with cord, 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I study violin, piano, clarinet, cornet and 
voice. I won first prize in our county for 
singing and am an alternate in school for 
violin, play first clarinet in our orchestra 
and play everywhere on piano. There is 
scarcely ever a party without me. We are 
truck gardeners and that keeps me very 
busy. The only time I have is after nine 
at night for about half an hour. My school 
teachers say I am very good in school. I 
also play in the county band. I am a fresh- 
man in high school. Next summer I am 
going to organize a music club. 

From your friend, 
ANNA WasittorFr (Age 14), 
Ohio. 


N. B.—Anna is certainly a fine example 
of what one can do without much time to 
do it in, when one really wants to. How 
many Juniors study so many instruments, 
belong to so many musical organizations, 
keep up school work and have a_ busy 
home life besides? This may make lots of 
Juniors feel a bit ashamed of the little they 
are doing. For instance, one Junior closed 
her letter to the Letter Box by saying she 
wished some Juniors would write to her, 


Answers to “Ask Another” 


1. Johann Sebastian Bach. 

2 iktatys 

3. Scale of D. 

4. Eight. e 

‘5. A composition of an energetic na- 


ture in four-four time, intended to be used 


Rae 


KEYBOARD CLUB, DETROIT, DRESSED IN COSTUME FOR “KITCHEN YN 


making a little booklet, and each | 
illustrated with pictures of com 
scenes relating to their lives. On 
hand, perhaps it is well that the | 
testants can not see it, as it 
them almost weep when they 6 
with their own careless, indiffere 


as she has much time to waste | 
away! It seems hardly possibl 
one could say this, and surely ¢ 
not if they realized what it me 
people should certainly read An 
carefully and stop to think abou 


Dear JUNIOR ErupE: ; 
1 am an enthusiastic student ¢ 
I am studying, at present, piano, 
pipe organ, musical history, 2 
and analysis. My hobby is @ 
music and I hope to do it well $ 
From your friend, ~ 

Bert J. Frrumore (/ 


Dear Junior Erupe: | 
I live in the country. I play { 
gan and violin and like each | 
Richmond is the chief music cent 
state. I wish other Junior Readé 
send in what they consider the ¢ 
centers of their states. I think) 
be interesting, don’t you? 
From your friend, — 

Rosert Brunt, (Age 1 


for marching. 


6. Largo. 
7. Wagner. 
8. Sixteen. 


9. “The Unfinished Symphotj 
10.. Anton Rubinstein. 


et 


x 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued a | 


SaaS 


Junior ETUDE CONTEST 


oR Etupe will award three 
each month for the best and 
mal stories or essays and an- 
izles. 

story or essay this month— 
thestras.’ Must contain not 
indred and fifty words. Any 
ander fifteen years of age may 
‘ther a subscriber or not. 
butions must bear name, age 
lof sender written plainly, and 
Reived at the Junior ErupE 

hestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Do Without Wusic? 

iPRizE WINNER) 

ms, after 
Sary in 


careful analyzing, to 
; our life. Just think 
erything would be if we did 
sic. | have taken piano lessons 
ind I. know that if music were 
om my life I would have no 
ag. If I had to march without 
concerts to go to, had no 
* and had to give up the many 
things, how dull it would 
JI am alone without a piano, 
letrola just a tune running 
head will brighten up my 
[Miter all, though, it is well 
|ble to imagine the world with- 
Some of the sweetest music in 
that of the birds, which we can 
(i other music is available. 
dier (Age 12) Pennsylvania 


[Do Without Pusic? 
(Prize WINNER) 


lestion were asked me,” could I 
\thout music?” I would answer 
a “Indeed I could not!” For 
p to think of it, music is prob- 
inspiring of all the arts. 
inspiration, our ideals, aspira- 
t hopes are attained. It is 
and emotional background 
‘proper character and helps 
lives as citizens. . It not 
acter but also trains the 
ion, develops mind and 
ion and promotes good 
itrol and perseverance are 
d. Music also gives a 
ression, develops refine- 
for the better, nobler 
are assets everlasting. 
Blanche Hostetler 
(Age 14) Indiana 


Q 


‘ 


to give up my music 
dily answer in the nega- 
I consider my 
t essential part of my 
uld be incomplete with- 
an accomplishment of 
that even the richest child 
t All of us are lovers 
, but its influence on us 
d when we produce the 
Te should consider our 
o be our greatest treas- 

the comforter of our 

ion of our joys and the 


ne St. Jacques 
14) Ontario 


ons four years and 
years in succession 
music during the 
o for singing in our 
haye graduated 
work. 


friend, 
Pout, (Age 13) 
; Texas, 


before the tenth of January. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for April. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner cf paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 


Do not use typewriters. 


Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 


The first and last letters in the seven- 
letter words here suggested will give the 
names of two great composers. 


1. A king. 

2. Heroine in Hamlet. 
3. One of Jacob’s sons. 
4. Changed. 

5. Pause. 

6. Disturbance. 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER PUZZLE: 


Chopin 
Handel 
Verdi 
Weber 
Schumann 
Bach 
Clementi 
Wagner 
Gluck 


Priz—E WINNERS FOR OCTOBER 
PUZZLE: 


Edward Stevens (Age 13), Kansas. 
Ernest Jacobi (Age 12), New York. 
Oranda Gabel (Age 14), Illinois. 


HoNnoRABLE MENTION FOR OCTOBER 
PUZZLES: 


Marion Downs, Mildred Morman, Geraldine 
Furman, Shirley R. Barrow, Jean Tully, Don- 
ald Hohn, Elizabeth Wisinger, Helen Mohn, 
Marcella Kraus, Catherine Hilferty, Betty 
Jane Auer, Irene Muchlinski, Mildred Ousley, 


Wilma Tull, Lucille M. Young, Marguerite 
Koch, Margaret Littlejohn, Francis Green- 


leaf, Grace Bowers, Helen Phalen, Carolyn B. 
Raney, Mary Lippy, Maxine McBride, Grace 
Johnson, Tillie Liebovitz, Anna Ruth, Marie 
Schneider, Elizabeth Winters. Sarah Stalcup, 
Dorothy D'Amour, Judith Wechsler, Marie 
DeSarro, John Joseph Juderman, Kathryn 
Smith, Miriam Vuori, Mary Edwards, Mar- 
guerite Ranieri, Janet Lanon, Robert W. Tay- 
lor, Vincent Gracious, June Morrill, Ruth 
Diehn, Sarah Jane Loomis, Bleanor Bronson, 
Rite Price, Arlys Flynn, Mary Ferraro, Ruth 
Walker, Doris Millington, Robert Winters. 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR OCTOBER 
Essays | 


Alice Burnham, Beatrice Pheterson, Betty 
Devine, Josephine Connelly, Marjorie Pausell, 
Betty McDowell, Lucile M. Young, Grace 
Johnson, Esther Mailen, Margaret Brunsting, 
Betty Blass, Isabel Vigness, Judith Wechsler, 
Martha Corrington, Rita Rose Yaniga, Ger- 
trude Manning, Shirley Barnwell, Betty  Cal- 
vert, Marcella Kraus, Grace Bowers, C. M. 
Rogers, Alberta Campbell, Betty Jane Auer, 
Carolyn E. Raney, Mary Voskanyan, Carryl 
Sturdevan, Rose Mary Mohatt, Lillian Caplan, 
Eleanor Branson. 


Dear JuNIOR ETUDE: 

As I was looking over one of the issues 
of Tur Erupp I saw a picture of Marie 
Antoinette’s organ.. When I was in Florida 
last year I saw her room in the oldest house 
in the United States. It was beautiful. We 
also toured around the state. I have never 
seen such clear water and so many fish. You 
can drop a pin in eighty feet of water at 
a certain place and see it until it gets to the 
bottom. We also went to the old fort. I 
really do not see how the eaptives could 
have lived in there. We saw two museums. 
One has wild animals and birds and the 
other has many interesting old objects. 

From your friend, 
Jessim Maruepson, (Age 14) 
South Carolina, 
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MUSIC FOR EASTER 


A FINE LIST-~TO-AID YOU 


IN YOUR SELECTION 


Examination Privileges Gladly Extended 


ul 
EASTER ANTHEMS 


MIXED VOICES 
Asterisks (*) denote Anthems without Solos. 
No. Title Composer Price 
10240 *Alleluia, Alleluia!.A. U. Brander $0.15 


20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen 

R. M. Stults .12 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was 

Past (with Violin) 

W. H. Jones’ .15 
20480 As It Began to Dawn 

Chas. Vincent .10 
6022 


*Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
va Makert® 12 

*Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
J. Stainer .08 


10813 


20278 Awake Up My Glory.J. Barnby .10 
10902 Break Forth with Joy 
Norwood Dale  .10 
20143 Christ Is Risen.E. H. Sheppard  .12 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead 
Rk. S. Morrison .12 
20771 Christ Our Passover 
E. Li. Ashford © .12 
20875 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
H. P. Hopkins .15 
10116 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
(Violin Obbligato) 
Geo. Noyes Rockwell .i2 
20873 Day of Resurrection 
E, A. Barrell, Jr. 42 
20017. Easter Day........ W. Berwald .12 
20709 Easter Hymn...H. P. Hopkins 12 
20126 Glory Crowns the _ Victor's 
BVO Wings cic isicnce : R. M. Stults  .12 
20024 God Hath Sent His Angels 
W. H. Jones 12 
10903 Hail! Festal Day 
R. S. Morrison 12 
20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices 
Rasen iio), May F. Lawrence 12 
20689 He Is Risen........: C. Simper’ .12 
10111 Hosanna ....... Granier-Adams_—_.12 
20874 *Hymn of Gladness.R. M. Stults  .12 


20661 I Am He That Liveth 
C. Simper .12 
20655 In the Cross of Christ I Glory 
(Good Friday).E. L. Cranmer —.06 
20238 King, All Glorious.R. M. Stults 12 
20872 Lord Now Victorious 
Mascagni-Greely  .20 
20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past 
P. W. Orem  .15 
20647. O Come and Mourn with Me 
Awhile... sean E. S. Barnes .12 
20302 Rejoice and Be Glad 
W. Berwald  .12 
20304 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 
R. M. Stults Ay 
20614 Strife Is O’er, The 
E. S. Hosmer  .12 
20149 Thanks Be to God 
P. Ambrose .15 
20256 To the Place Came Mary 
Wm. Baines’ .12 
15662 Welcome, Happy Morning 
Geo. Noyes Rockwell .12 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Part) 
A, U. Brander $0.15 
10899 Christ Is Risen (Two Part) 
heeC.uWWarbunst;, a.ck2 
10805 Hosanna (Two Part).J.Granier .10 
MEN’S VOICES 
10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!.A. U. Brander $0.15 
10807. Behold I Shew You a Mystery 
Pee. Solly -alel2 
10806 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 


F. H. Brackett .10 


PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 


No. Title Composer Price 
6901 Adoration......... F. Borowski $0.50 
22856 Alleluia, Easter Postlude 
R. Diggle .40 
23080 Alleluia, Alleluia (Choral) 
W. D. Armstrong = .35 
24613 Chant Joyeux 
Ernest A. Sheppard  .40 
23167 Easter Joy....... E, S. Hosmer .40 
9693 Festival March ..... R. Diggle .60 
7575 Festival March ....C. Teilman  .50 
18956 Finale in C......... C. Harris .40 
BOT Gm MROGAYING DS cue cis. oe ahs les P. Wachs_ .50 
17302 Short Postlude for Easter 
E. S. Hosmer  .30 
23549 Triumphal March.C. C. White  .50 


Nee 
EASTER CANTATAS 


LIFE ETERNAL 
By NORWOOD DALE Price, 60 cents 
A well written, very melodious cantata with 


the solo voices well cared for, and a judicious 
balancing of quartet and chorus numbers 


KING OF GLORY 
By R. S. MORRISON Price, 60 cents 
The composer has enlivened this cantata, 
having a prologue, with much variety but the 


work is never difficult and always melodious. 
Time, about 40 minutes. 


ALLELULA! 
By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 
A choral cantata for Easter with effective 
solos for the different voices. The music is 
unusually melodic and pleasing and is easy to 
prepare with the average choir group. 


DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 


By J. TRUMAN WOLCOTT 
Price, 60 cents 
This cantata is most suitable for any short 
church service. The solos are chiefly for 
tenor and baritone, and the choruses are ef- 
fective, but not difficult. 


FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 
The first part of this fine cantata encom- 
passes the story of the Passion, and the sec- 
ond, the Resurrection. Each part is complete 
in itself and the work may be used both at 
Lenten and Easter services. 


VICTORY DIVINE 

By J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 

Price, $1.00 
_A fine church cantata for Lenten or Easter- 
tide use with well-contrasted numbers for solo 
voices and for chorus. It is brilliant and 
melodious and the entire cantata is somewhat 
above the average of works of this kind. 


IMMORTALITY 
By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 


This is a well-planned cantata with text 
chiefly from the Scriptures. Bright and effec- 
tive throughout. 


THE LIVING CHRIST 


By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 


Scriptural texts and well-known hymns are 
used for the words of the excellent solos and 
the inspiring choruses in this easy, but effec- 
tive cantata. 


EASTER SOLOS 


No. Title Composer Price 
12948 Christ Hath Arisen (High 
Voice) (Violin Obbligato) 
G. N. Rockwell $0.50 
18665 Come, See the Place Where 
Jesus Lay (Med. Voice) 
Paul Ambrose’ .40 
5334A Easter Eve (High Voice with 
Violin and Organ Obbligato) 
C. Gounod .50 
12722 Easter Triumph (Med. Voice) 
H. R. Shelley  .60 
8046 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin 
Obbligato) (High Voice) 
A. Geibel 60 
19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice) 
Paul Ambrose’ .45 
8077. In the Dawn of Early Morning 
(High Voice) (Violin Ob- 
bligato) thoes F. N. Shackley  .60 
8059 Risen Lord, The (High Voice) 
A. Geibel .50 
4715 Voice Triumphant, The (High 
ClO S Ne mieitras R. M. Stults  .60 
14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and 
enon) Nes aioe seks ’...Roberts $0.40 
14381 I Am the Resurrection and the 
Life (Soprano and Alto) 
R. M, Stults  .50 
22962 Rejoice and Be Glad (Tenor and 


Baritone)..Eugene F, Marks  .50 


2, 
“ 


| Our specially prepared folder “Easter Music” gives a detailed listing of music 
appropriate for Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter; Send a post card request 
for your copy. 
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Foreign $3.00 = $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
( 1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ) 


Special Offer! 


VALUABLE REWARDS 
Without Cost 


For Securing Subscriptions 


AONE and all of these articles may easily be yours without 
cost. Just secure the required number of subscriptions to 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE (new or renewal) and send 
each subscription with full payment directly to us. Return mail will 
bring the reward of your choice. Send for complete list of rewards. 


— Begin Today! 


REAL COWHIDE KEYHOLDER 


This handy and durable Key Case is made 
of real cowhide and contains six swivel 
hooks for keys. A fine premium for ONE 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


NEEDLEBOOK 


Contains almost one hundred differ- 
ent kinds of needles and bodkins, 
making it a most desirable award 
for every seamstress and housewife: 
And it is very attractively cased. 
Only ONE SUBSCRIPTION re- 


quired, 


NUT BOWL AND 
CRACKER 


For those afternoon and evening 
lunches, this Cheese and Cracker 
Dish is ever desirable. It has a 
bright nickel-finizhed hinged handle, 
an engraved glass dish with a bright 
nickel cover and requires only 
FOUR. SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


ee A a A ED SN 


CHEESE AND CRACKER TRAY 


SE ETE 


ed 


SMOKERS’ SET 


Consisting of four pieces—a 6-inch 
round solid brass Tray, an amber glass 
Cigarette Holder and Ash Receiver 
trimmed in brass and a brass Match 
Box Holder—this set makes an ideal 
smokers’ gift. ONLY ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


Both attractive and use- 
ful, this Nut Dish and 
Cracker is one of our 
finest premiums. The 
rim and crackers are 
nicely nickel-plated. The 
dish is of Golden Maize 
China and is beautifully 
decorated. Only FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOUDOIR CLOCK 


This attractive Gothic design, New 
Haven boudoir clock is one of our 
newest and most desirable pre- 
miums. Besides being an accurate 
time-keeper it has a Krack-Proof 
Krystal and an alarm and is obtain- 
able in three beautiful colors—green, 
blue and rose. You will be de- 
lighted with this novel clock and 
may have one for securing FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALpEN BARRELL 


The Man in the Moon, by Ella Ketterer. 


Few easy piano pieces have 
such a nice poem to accom- 
pany them. In it we learn 
about the good-natured old 
man in the moon and about 
his pranks with his neighbors, 
the stars. 

Did you know that some- 
times, 0’ nights, he looks in 
at you through the window 
and says to himself, “I think 
that Tommy Smith will be a 
fine pianist some day, if he will only practice 
harder.”’ 3 

The melody of the first measure and a half is 
paePly the scale of G major, and is fingered as 
such: 5-4-3-2-1-3-2-1. 

Of how many divisions, or parts, is this piece 
composed ? 


Light and Gay, by R. S. Morrison. 


When someone who is very 
pleasant comes to visit you, 
you take great pleasure in 
seeing him or her, and look 
forward eagerly to many re- 
turns of these occasions. 

That’s just exactly the plan 
of what we know in music 
as “rondos.” These are com- 
positions (like this one by 
Mr. Morrison) in which the 
first melody or theme is so 
pretty that the composer repeats it twice later in 
the piece, realizing we shall enjoy its reappear- 
ance. When you come to the left-hand melody, at 
the beginning of the section in C major, notice 


H \ an example of syncopation 
@ @ or shifted accent. 


the rhythm. } 
@ 


Slavic March, by P. I. Tchaikovski. 


An account of Tchaikoy- 
ski’s life will be found in 
another column of this JuNtor 
ETUDE 

This march is from one of 
his most famous pieces for 
orchestra. Its solemn theme 
makes us think of the vast 
and gloomy steppes of Russia. 
Though much of the music of 
Russia has about it a rather 
tragic character, still there 
are among it many compositions that are mirth- 
ful, as you can tell by listening to Moussgorsky’s 
Gopak, a lively dance tune. 

In the first measure, in the right hand, you 
will at once see that between the second and 
third notes there is a large and peculiar skip 
or interval; this goes by the terrifying name of 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 51) 


Only for an occasional momen does the secondo 


part take the melodic line. Let its less glorious 
task—that of accompaniment—be performed with 
precision and modesty. 


Joyous Home Coming, by Leopold J. 
Beer. 


Here is a very easy four-hand number, in 
which the primo plays little else besides octaves, 
divided, of course, between the hands. The 
modulatory scheme is clear, despite-a few measures 
in flat keys, the great majority of the measures 
are in C major. Plan your tonal gradations 
carefully. 


Consecration, by J. E. Roberts. A 


In the opening sentence, keep on your guard 
against breathing after the word “‘be,’’ for the 
sense would thus become completely lost. Similar 
situations arise later in the duet: and, if you are 
a thorough student of the texts of your songs, 
you will make no absurd slips of this sort. The 
devotional character of this poem and of Mr. 
Roberts’ churchly themes should have a wide 
appeal. 

As in any duet, work especially for tonal 
balance. oA 


The Movies, by Helen Wing. 

What true-to-life humor there is in this laugh- 
able musical recitation, created by those inspired 
collaborators, Mildred Plew Merryman and Helen 
Wing! Adapt your voice and facial expressions 
to the various situations pictured by the poem. 

In this case, let us without more ado supplant 
educational comments with hearty, ringing ap- 
plause! 


“Only a few can take an active part in 
the performance of music. But everybody 
can be on the side-lines, showing an intel- 
ligent interest in the proceedings.” 

—SIGMUND SPAETH, 


“augmented. second.” The use of 
which occurs frequently in the 
the sombre character. 
Be sure to study the phrasing | 
the curved lines over the staff. 
In what key is this march w 


Marigold, by Frank H. Crey. 4 


a= 


must not 


GIA fy] to perform 
3 Sj y the same ti 
AU 2//? one of the 
SB V7 ments in the 1 
ch ee. painist. 
Always 


everything you accomplish in the 
the start, makes future difficult 
troublesome, ; 


Dream Tune, by Walter Rolfe. i 


Here is an easy waltz in 
the key of F major. The 
left hand plays the melody 
throughout. 

The only possible difficulty 
lies in the volume gradations 
At the outset the indication 
says “moderately loud,’”’ which 
is continued—with an occa- 
sional crescendo and diminu- 
endo—to the sixteenth mea>- 
ure, which is softer. Then 
comes an alternation of loud and 
moderately loud to the end of the 

Think of the way a lovely whit 
along through the water, and 
melody as smoothly-gliding as 


Down the Street, by Frank H. ¢ 


Gather tog 
bers of rhy 
for here is | 
which you are 
playing. It picty 
ous spectacle 
brass-buttone 
ing “‘down 
ing martial mu 


some of the youngest of your ph 
be able to play in your orchestra @ 
and sand-blocks, of cymbals and 
to give them the chance. Let thei 
fun.” g 
Have you played for your scho 


Stupy Notes 


Noontide Rest, by G. W. 


_ Mr. Stebbins, who 
lives in Brooklyn, New 
York, was one of the 
founders of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. 
A prolific composer, his 
organ compositions have 
brought him — especial 
note, and it is a pleas- 
ure to have him repre- 
sented in our pages with 
this characteristic num- 
ber. In the  five-meas- 
ure introduction, which 
is in 4/4 time, a single 
measure of 3/4 time is +n 
“sandwiched” without ill G. W. 
effect. Such practice an 
sometimes becomes exaggerated it 
ultra-modern composers. 

The sequence, with which 
opens, is interesting and it en 
ing dissonances, the harshness of 
is ably set off by the lovely 
The nine-measure coda is excellent 


Chasing Stiff J 
By PA Le 


My wrists were as stiff as ¢ 
When a finger went down ot 
Oh! I worked and I wo 
Went slow and went hur 
But no cure at all came to 1 


And then all at once on aida 
Came a thought that chased” 
Now I shake ‘em and shé 
Till tight joints forsake ’e 
And use them like that 


orks that 


MUSIC MASTERY 
SERIES 


OCTAVE 
VELOCITY 


TWENTY FOUR 
XEAGSES AND ETUDE 


MUSIC MASTERY 


SERIES 


Embracing Immensely Successful Modern 
Piano Study Works Covering Many Phases 
of Technic and Musicianship in All Grades. 1G flea 


aD 
SECOND GRADE 
STUDY PIECES 


TREODORE PRESSER 


A FEW OF THE NEARLY 100 EXCELLENT WORKS IN THIS SERIES 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES 


By L. A. BUGBEE 
Cat. No. 7718 Grade | Price, 80 Cents 
Very easy studies that have attained great 
popularity. They provide excellent supplement- 
ary material to the first instruction book. Pupils 
take to them at once and practice them eagerly. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 
Cat. No. 18799 Grade IY-Il Price, 90 Cents 
This successful writer of elementary material 
here gives 15 beneficial characteristic little study 
pieces, each with a special technical point. 


MELODIOUS SECOND GRADE 
STUDIES 


By ARNOLDO Sea ee Op. 901 
Cat. No. 8647 Grade I Price, $1.00 


These attractive studies ke the teacher op- 
portunity to change from ‘“‘old timers.’’ This 
set ranks approximately between Streabbog and 
Duvernoy, Op. 120. It may even be said that 
their musical value surpasses these old favorites. 


RECREATIVE ETUDES 


By R. S$. MORRISON 
Cat. No. 22674 Grade II Price, 70 Cents 
It is the intention of these studies to equalize 
both hands and develop their independence. 
They are very pleasing and melodious m 
character. 


TWENTY SHORT EXERCISES 
For the Equal Training of the Hands 
By BERNHARD WOLFF, Op. 191 
Cat. No. 4243 Grade II Price, 70 Cents 
A frequently used work that takes cognizance 
of the fact that the piano is played with two 
hands. Advisory comments as to how to prac- 
tice the exercises have been added by the editor. 


SCALES AND CADENCES 
By THEODORE PRESSER 
Cat. No. 2797 Price, 50 Cents 
Gives the scales in all keys, major and minor, 
also arpeggios, the major and minor scale in 
sixths, tenths and in contrary motion and the 
chromatic scale. 


TWELVE PIANO ETUDES 
For Young Students 


By ag BILBRO 
Cat. No. 23468 Grade I Price, 60 Cents 


A set of pe cresting piano studies, each cover- 

ne a specific point in technic, but so delight- 

ly presented that the pupil will cheerfully 
Pic them. 


EXTENSION STUDIES FOR SMALL 
HAN 


DS 
y F, P. ATHERTON, Op. 166 


B 
Cat. No. 7679 Grade II-III Price, 90 Cents 


The writer has given such material as will 
develop small hands into such flexibility and 
pliableness as to be able to master technical 
difficulties that would prove a serious handicap 


' if such preparation were lacking. 


AMEE MIGNONNES 


y PAUL WACHS 
Cat. No. Bay Grades ILIA Price, 70 Cents 


While each of these studies deals with a spe- 
cific problem in technic, the composer has deftly 
clothed his work with sparkling little melodies 
that ring of joy and humor. 


ETUDES 1 MELODIQUES 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Cat. No. 13244 Grade II-Ill Price, 80 Cents 


These studies are comparable with the well- 
known Burgmuller, Op. 100. They are about 
the same grade and character, but are more 
modern in melody and treatment. 


STYLE AND TECHNIC 


By GUSTAV LAZARUS, Op. 129 
Cat. No»7973 Grade II-III Price, 90 Cents 


All the various touches and a variety of 
effects in phrasing are employed and the general 
effect of these five studies upon the style, 
mechanism and general musicianship will be 
found excellent. 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TECHNIC 


For the Equal Training of the Fingers 


By N. LOUISE WRIGHT 
Cat. No. 22570 Grade II-III Price, 70 Cents 


Vital technical points are covered in this use- 
ful collection of piano study material. Each 
technical feature is presented, first with an exer- 
cise for the right hand, following. which the 
same exercise is given to the left hand. 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 


Featuring Scale and Chord Formations 


By CARL WILHELM KERN 
Cat. No. 23282 Grade II Price, $1.00 


Pupils cannot be given too much drilling in 
the scales, particularly if it is done through such 
pleasing material as here presented by a writer 
especially gifted in combining the useful with the 
attractive. 


LEFT HAND FACILITY 


By M. PALOVERDE 
Cat. No. 14658 Grade II Price, $1.10 


A very attractive and popular book of piano 
studies in the form of pieces, with appropriate 
titles which contain work calculated to develop 
the pupil’s facility in the use of the left hand. 


CHORDS AND ARPEGGIOS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Cat. No.|3903 Price, 50 Cents 
Three and four voice chords in all major and 
minor keys, all positions, the dominant and 
diminished seventh chords are given, as are the 
arpeggios, all correctly fingered. 


INTERPRETATION STUDIES 


By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
Cat. No. 15246 Grade III-IV Price, 70 Cents 
These studies are intended to incite pupils’ 
imaginations and through their psychological ap- 
peal cause a gaining of technical control, musical 
expression and an elemental degree of aesthetic 
quality. 


ETUDES DE STYLE 


By E. NOLLET, Op. 25 
Cat. No. 18844 Grade IV-V Price, $1.10 
These studies have remarkable musical quali- 
ties. They have been edited and carefully 
fingered by Louis Oesterle and are superb for 
serdoping modern technic, style and musician- 
ship. 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 


By CARL MOTER 
Cat. No. 19905 Grade III-IV Price, 70 Cents 
The material in these studies is such as to 
introduce nicely to third and fourth grade pupils 
a figure of technic usually not met until later. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 
By LUDVIG SCHYTTE, Op. 58 

Cat. No. 18635 Grade IV Price, $1.10 

This is a fine group of studies for modernizing 
curricula, being in about the same grade as 
Heller Op. 45, and particularly adapted to de- 
veloping technic and to cultivating a style in 
music, 


OCTAVE VELOCITY 
By JAMES H. ROGERS 
Cat. No. 8561 Grade IV-VI Price, $1.00 
All forms of octave work are introduced for 
both hands and in addition to possessing great 


technical value, these studies will be found quite 
musical. 


EXERCISES IN EXTENSION FOR 
THE FINGERS 
Introduction to ‘‘Finger-Gymnastics’’ 
By ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Cat. No. 5649 Grade V Price, 70 Cents 
The systematic practice of these studies will 
strengthen and stretch the hand, give the great- 
est possible flexibility, to the fingers and bring 
under the control of the player many passages 
apparently impossible of ready execution. 


FIFTEEN ETUDES MELODIQUES 
By E. NOLLET, Op. 43 
Cat. No. 11129 Grade V Price, $1.25 
Modern studies about the same grade of difh- 
culty as Heller, Op. 45, and sometimes used to 
supplement or take the place of those standard 
exercises. 


INTERPRETATION AND 


MECHANISM 
By GEORG EGGELING, Op. 175 
Cat. No. 8848 Grade VI Price, 80 Cents 


These artistic studies are quite modern in in- 
vention and treatment and each is based upon 
some important technical figure, which is worked 
out musically. 


ETUDES ARABESQUES 
By WILSON G. SMITH, Op. 75 
Cat. No. 2363 Grade VIII Price, $1.00 


_A well advanced student can be given much 
in musicianship, as well as technical work, 
through these studies. 


The Privilege of Examining Any of These Works is Extended to Teachers 
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ot Radio-Electrola RE-45. The modern, 
plete musical instrument. All-electric radio 
and Victor Record reproduction. List price $275. 
ess Radiotrons. 


Victor-Radio Console R-32. Exclusive mod- 
ernized circuit; unique sensitivity and selectivity. 
Matchless tone quality. List price $155. Less 
Radiotrons. 


itctor-Radio 


with Electrola. a 


ad 


o1Vves you these assura 
of superiority : 


Those who waited for practical radio—and those wh 


placed last year’s sets with radio’s supreme triumph... 


Victor-Radio the most magnificent testimony ever 
musical instrument! Voluntarily, in a few months, : 
45,000 of the first Victor owners have written to 

enthusiasm! “We chose Victor-Radio...because ‘of 
VALLED TONE QUALITY.” And they add, “Sensitivity is t 
.. selectivity unapproached—dependability beyond quest 


In this amazing vote of approval the American public 


with the unqualified, freely-given endorsement of \ 
by the foremost musicians of our time! Here at last 


that is really a musical instrument. : 


Victor micro-synchronous Radio is, by its very nature, s 

5 Ng by: a . a 
and precise—always realistic. Victor micro-synchronous tu 
nates guesswork. With Victor-Radio you need make no: 


With Victor-Radio you hear —precisely—what the ; 
hears. Be critical. Make every possible test. Turn Victo 


full volume—listen...and compare! 


You can have Victor-Radio separately...or with the an 
Electrola...bringing you a new standard of music 

and records—the music you want when you wale 
4 


mere turn of a knob. i 


You are going to live with your radio a long time...Only 
give you Victor performance — Victor craftsmanship= 
pendability. Only unlimited Victor resources could ma 
prices so sensationally low! Victor Talking Machine ] 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America, Camden, N.] 
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q 


